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PREFACE 


Indian kingdom of Golconda as it appeared to Dutch and 

English merchants in the first quarter of the seventeenth 
century. The Relations themselves are discussed in the Intro- 
duction: this Preface is concerned only with what may be called 
the mechanics of the volume. 

The first Relation, that of William Methwold, is reprinted 
from Purchas his Pilgrimage, and, in accordance with the practice 
of the Society, the language and spelling of the original have 
been reproduced, the only changes made being the correction of 
asmall number of single letters which are obvious misprints. On 
the other hand, the use of italics and capital letters, which in the 
original is quite haphazard, has been modernised; and the 
punctuation, which is exceedingly erratic, has been modified so 
far as is necessary to make the text intelligible. The reason why 
it has not been entirely modernised is that this course would 
have involved occasional alterations in the text. . 

The translations which I have made of the second and third 
Relations are intended to be absolutely literal, and to reproduce 
not merely the sense but, so far as is possible, the idiom of the 
original. In the case of Schorer’s Relation this has been an easy 

_ task, for the style and diction are of the simplest; but the third, 
anonymous, Relation presents considerable difficulty, for the 
apthor was fond of exotic phrases and long, inyolved, sentences, 
while the printed text, from which the translation has been 
made, is in some places undoubtedly corrupt, and in others open 
to suspicion. It has been necessary therefore to indicate in the 
footnotes the passages where the sense is not definitely es- 
tablished. In all three Relations, square brackets denote editorial 
interpolations, either brief explanations, or phrases of which the 
supply seems to be necessary for intelligibility. 

In preparing the footnotes I have endeavoured to comply with 
the canon now recognised by the Society, that notes should be 


Te volume contains three Relations, describing the 
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confined to such particulars as are necessary to elucidate the 
text. Discussion of the important data given in the Relations 
regarding units of currency, weights and measures has been 
relegated to the Appendix. Most of the references given in the 
Introduction and notes are abbreviated; the full titles of the 
works so cited will be found in the List of Authorities at the end 
of the volume. 

The first of the two maps shows the position of Golconda in 
relation to the neighbouring Asiatic countries, and the places in 
those countries which are named in the volume; the second 
shows all the identifiable places in the South of India to which 
reference is made. 

In the matter of transliteration of foreign words and names, 
I have followed the use of the Imperial Gazetteer of India. The 
vowels have the continental values, and the long vowels are 
marked as such; but the consonants are English, and no attempt 
is made to distinguish in cases where two or more Indian or 
Persian letters are represented in English by a single character, 
The only departures I have made from this system are to adopt 
the conventional use of Q to denote a particular Arabic gut- 
tural, which it is convenient to distinguish from K, and to 
indicate the Arabic letter ‘aim by an inverted comma. I have also 
followed the use of the Imperial Gazetteer in preserving the 
customary spelling of names like Delhi or Tranquebar, which in 
fact belong to the English language. 

The Relations cover a great variety of subjects, many of which 
are outside my experience, and I have drawn freely on the 
knowledge possessed by others. Assistance given on particular 
topics is acknowledged in the body of the volume, but I must 
take this opportunity of thanking those who have helped in 
wider fields. Dr L. D. Barnett has advised me on various 
questions of philology, and Sir Richard Burn on matters of 
anthropology and numismatics. Mr Bijlsma, of the Rijksarchief, 
has been most generous in the supply of information from the 
records in his charge; and Mr E. W. O’F. Lynam has given 
much time to elucidating the difficulties of idiom found in the 
anonymous Relation. Professor D. G. E. Hall and Mr G. H. 
Luce of the University of Rangoon have combined to supply . 
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information regarding the eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and 
the former has revised my notes on that portion of Methwold’s 
Relation which deals with Arakan, Pegu and Tenasserim. Much 
assistance regarding the language and customs of Golconda has 
been furnished by Mr E. V.S. R. Wunnam, Mr C. S.K. Pathy, 
and, through Mr J. C. Molony, by Mr S. D. Aiyer and Mr 
A. V. V. Aiyer. Finally, I have to thank Sir William Foster, 
President of the Society, who first suggested the volume, for 
constant help and advice at every stage of its preparation. 


W. H. MORELAND 
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INTRODUCTION 


§1. The Kincpom of GoLcONDA 


Golconda can now be studied in the third volume of the 

Cambridge History of India, and here a very brief summary 
will be sufficient. Moslem conquerors entered India by land 
from the extreme north-west, and penetrated the country 
gradually towards the south and east. The independent kingdom 
of Delhi was established in the year 1206, and by the end of the 
century the authority of Islam was predominant throughout the 
north; but, except in raids for plunder, the flag had not been 
carried across the great natural barrier formed by the valley of 
the Narbada, which, with the Vindhya mountains on the north, 
and the Satpuras on the south, separates Hindustan from the 
Deccan. 

Early in the fourteenth century, the armies of Alauddin 
Khalji crossed this barrier, overran almost the whole peninsula, 
and organised the country in provinces subject to the rule of 
Delhi. This subordination did not last for long, but the effective- 
ness of the conquest is shown by the fact that, when the grasp of 
Delhi was relaxed, the Deccan, as a whole, did not revert to 
Hindu rulers, but an independent Moslem State, known as the 
Bahmani kingdom, emerged in the country between the Tapti , 
and Kistna rivers, while to the north of it another Moslem 
kingdom, Khandesh, extended as far as the Narbada. 

The Bahmani kingdom persisted during the fifteenth century, 
and then disintegrated. The dynasty retained a small area in the 
centre, but the four provincial Governors, among whom its 
authority was distributed, became independent Kings, so that 
five States in all resulted, Bidar in the centre, Berar in the north, 
Ahmadnagar on the north-west, Bijapur on the south-west, and 
Golconda, the subject of this volume, on the east. For the 
greater part of the sixteenth century, the history of this region is 


S: much as is known of the rise of the Moslem kingdom of 
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one of kaleidoscopic alliances, and almost continual war. To the 
north of the five Deccan kingdoms lay Gujarat, Khandesh, and 
Malwa, to the south the large Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, 
and it is scarcely going too far to say that these nine powers 
might be formed into almost any groups according to the 
exigencies of the moment. The causes of each outbreak of 
hostilities, as they are indicated in the chronicles, were multi- 
farious, and sometimes trivial, but underlying them was what 
may fairly be called an idea of the balance of power, so that there 
was a tendency to combine against any king who was becoming 
too strong, and to desert an ally who had obtained a dangerous 
success. 

A conspicuous example of the operation of this idea was the 
Moslem confederacy which attacked Vijayanagar, and at the 
battle of Talikota, fought in December, 1564, and January, 1565, 
broke the power of that kingdom, The capital was destroyed, the 
king withdrew to the south-east, and during the period covered 
by this volume the dynasty was seated at Vellore, about 80 miles 
west of Madras. The elimination of this danger from the south 
left the Moslem kingdoms free to fight among themselves for 
the remainder of the century, but in the meantime a new, and 
greater, danger appeared in the north. Akbar, ‘the Great Mogul’, 
had succeeded in the year 1556 to a kingdom comprising only a 
small portion of north-west India, and his fifty years’ reign was 
marked by progressive conquest and organisation of the country 
to the south and east. We are not at present concerned,with the 
Mogul expansion eastwards, for, though Orissa was brought 
within the empire, the threat to Golconda did not come from 
this side. Something must, however, be said of the advance to 
the south. 

In the India of this period there is no need to seek for a con- 
queror’s motives. Conquest was a king’s right, it might almost 
be said, a king’s duty, and he was ordinarily judged by his 
success. There was, however, a specific motive for the directions 
in which a conqueror moved from the north, in the need for an 
adequate and regular supply of the precious metals. The demand 
was large and persistent, for coinage, for hoarding, and for 
display ; the local supply was negligible; and the only means of 
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providing what was in effect a necessity of sovereignty was 
control of the seaboard. To a ruler in Agra or Delhi the primary 
objective was Gujarat, the seaports of which traditionally ex- 
ported goods, and imported gold and silver in exchange. The 

military route to Gujarat lay through the productive kingdom 

of Malwa, rather than the barren lands of Rajputana; and 

accordingly we find Malwa conquered, and organised as a 

Mogul province, within ten years of Akbar’s accession. The 

turn of Gujarat came next, and then the southward expansion 

paused for a time. In 1596, however, Berar, the most northerly 

of the Deccan kingdoms, fell, five years later Khandesh was 

subdued, and the Moguls, now firmly established across the 

line of the Narbada, were face to face with Ahmadnagar. A 

portion of this kingdom was actually conquered, and it was even 

officially described as a Mogul province; but then, on the death 

of Akbar in 1605, a marked change occurred, and the Deccan 

enjoyed a respite for nearly thirty years. 

‘Two causes operated to produce this result. In Ahmadnagar, 

a great Minister emerged in the person of Malik Ambar, whose 

organising genius enabled the smaller kingdom to maintain a 

successful front against the enemy until his death about the year. 
1626. In the Mogul Empire, Akbar’s son and successor, 

Jahangir, displayed none of his father’s energy, and, after a short 
period, tired of the drudgery of administration, so that, while 
the war went on spasmodically, no decisive success was obtained. 
Jn order to understand this fact, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that to ordinary Mogul officers war was an occupation at once 
pleasant and profitable. In peace time, an officer had to main- 
tain his troops from the income assigned to him by the Emperor: 
in war, he could hope to draw their pay from the treasury, to 
get large grants for re-equipment, and—with luck—to enrich 
himself by booty. The tendency was thus to prolong operations 
rather than seek for a decisive success; and it required energy 
and determination at the centre of power to secure the effective 
conquest of a distant enemy. The necessary energy was supplied 
when, in the year 1627, Shahjahan succeeded Jahangir. Almost 
as soon as he was firmly seated on the throne, the new Emperor 


took up the war in earnest, Ahmadnagar was conquered, and 
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the bulk of it annexed, and within ten years Golconda became 
tributary to the Mogul Empire. 

The Relations contained in this volume deal with the years 
between 1608 and 1622, that is to say, the period during which 
the Mogul pressure was relaxed. Ahmadnagar bore the main 
burden of the resistance, but it was supported by contingents 
from Golconda and Bijapur, so that, apart from the northern 
frontier, the Deccan enjoyed comparative peace, and boundaries 
were more or less stable. The situation of the kingdom of Gol- 
conda at this time may be described as follows. On the south, it 
was separated by the Penner river from the territories of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty, with its capital at Vellore. The King of 
Vellore, Venkata I, was an old man, and on his death in 1614 
the succession was disputed, and a series of civil wars began, 
which were still in progress when the last of these Relations was 
written. On the north, Golconda was bounded by the Mogul 
provinces of Berar and Orissa, but these were not very effectively 
administered, the bulk of the adjoining territory being left in the 
hands of Hindu Chiefs, and, while the frontier was necessarily 
watched by troops, there is no record of serious fighting in this 
direction, On the west; the small kingdom of Bidar had by this 
time been absorbed by its neighbours, and Golconda was 
bounded by the territories of its allies, Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. 

The founder of the Golconda dynasty was Sultén Quli, a 
native of Hamadan in Persia, who came to India as an ad- 
venturer, was admitted to the bodyguard of the Bahmani King, 
earned promotion, and eventually rose to be Governor of the 
eastern province then known as Telingana, with the title of 
Qutb-ul-mulk. Here the circumstances of the time compelled 
him to assert his independence in the year 1512, though he did 
not actually describe himself as king, a title which was assumed 
by his successors. The fourth effective ruler of the dynasty was 
Ibrahim, who died in 1580, and his son, Muhammad Quli, 
reigned until 1612, when he was succeeded by his nephew 
Muhammad. The Relations printed in this volume thus refer to 
the close of Muhammad Quli’s reign and the opening years of 
Muhammad. 

The tone of the Court was predominantly Persian, and men 
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of that nation ordinarily controlled the administration, the Chief 
Minister bearing the title or designation of Mir Jumla. The 
methods of the Persian Ministers are sufficiently described in 
the Relations. The position of Governor in each district was 
farmed year by year to the highest bidder, who was allowed to 
do very much as he pleased, provided he fulfilled his contract, 
but was treated with extreme severity if he defaulted, and was 
under the necessity of concealing his profits, when he made any, 
from the eyes of jealous competitors and avaricious Ministers at 
Court. In essence, the administration was a scramble for imme- 
diate gain, without thought for the future, and this condition 
furnishes an adequate explanation of most of the difficulties 
experienced by Dutch and English merchants in establishing 
their trade in the seaports. 

The attitude of the local mercantile community to this 
Persian domination is reflected in Floris’ Journal, as printed in 
Purchas his Pilgrimes (I, iii, 320). Floris, after recording the 
death of King Muhammad Quli in January 1611/12, and the 
succession of Muhammad, whom he described as “‘a yongman of 
great hope”, remarked: “his uncle had put all in the hands of 
the Persians, but this sheweth himself contrarie, and an enemie 
to Mir Sumela [Jumla] the fountaine of tyrannie”. The change, . 
if there was a change, was, however, one of persons rather than 
methods, for Methwold’s later description of the administration 
is substantially identical with that which is given in the earlier 
Dutch Relations. : 

The kingdom consisted of two main regions, Along the coast 
is a narrow strip of fertile lowland, including the deltas of the 
Kistna and Godavari rivers. Inland the country rises to the 
various ranges known by the general name of the Eastern Ghats, 
and beyond them, “above the ghats” to use the Indian phrase, 
come high plateaux, broken by the river valleys. In reading the 
Relations, it is important to bear in mind that the detailed 
descriptions apply mainly to the smaller coastal region. One of 
the Dutch writers had been to Hyderabad, the recently founded 
capital of the kingdom, but as a rule the experience of foreign 
merchants was limited to the low country or the fringe of the 
plateaux, where they purchased the goods required for export. 
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The inhabitants of the kingdom were almost entirely Hindu, 
speaking the Telugu language. I can find no record of conver- 
sion to Islam having taken place on a large scale in this region, 
and the bulk of the resident Moslems must be regarded as of 
foreign origin, whether merchants who had settled at the sea- 
ports, or soldiers and adventurers who had followed the flag 
from the north. 

The country was, as 1t still is, predominantly agricultural. In 
the lowlands, the staple crops were rice, millets, and pulses, 
while, on a smaller scale, the dye-crops, indigo and chay-root, “ 
were produced for use in connection with the weaving industry, 
and tobacco, then a recent introduction, was grown largely for 
export. The silence of the Relations suggests that cotton was 
not grown extensively in the lowlands, and we may assume that 
the material required by the weaving industry was brought from 
the interior. The chief mineral products were iron and steel of 
high quality, manufactured some distance inland, and exported 
from Masulipatam; but by the time the last Relation was 
written, diamond-mining on an important scale had developed 
at Kollir. 

Among industries, cotton-weaving stood by itself; and a 
short description of its organisation will perhaps facilitate the 
comprehension of the allusions to the topic contained in the 
Relations. Weaving was practised all over the country, primarily, 
it may be assumed, for local consumption, but goods for export 
were produced in large quantities. The weavers were inde- 
pendent, in one sense of the word, for they were not brought 
together in workshops under skilled direction, but worked each 
in his own house. They were, however, ordinarily poor, and not 
in a position to work for a free market, but depended on ad- 
vances of capital from the buyers, who could thus dictate the 
nature, quality, and quantity of the goods produced. These were 
of very numerous sorts, described in a nomenclature which is 
not easy to master, the names coming from perhaps a dozen 
different languages, and having frequently become mere trade- 
descriptions, with no reference to their original meaning. 

The main classification was into plain and patterned goods, 
while plain goods may conveniently be subdivided into muslin 
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and calico. The latter, a stout cloth, was produced in various . 
qualities, depending on the fineness of the yarn, and the number 
of threads to the inch; it could be markéted either brown, 
bleached, or dyed in the piece; and, apart from its local use, it 
was in demand in most of the markets to which the kingdom had 
access by sea. Muslin, a thinner cloth, could also be had brown, 
bleached, or dyed; it was made principally inland, and the 
most important lines for export bore the name of the town of 
Warangal, situated about 160 miles north-north-west of Masuli- 
patam. Like calico, muslin was distributed by sea in all direc- 
tions, but the Persian demand for turbans and girdles was of 
‘exceptional importance. 

The patterned goods, of the general type now described as 
‘prints’, were made of either calico or muslin, with coloured 
patterns produced by the indigenous processes. This work was 
done mainly on the coast, where the industry was closcly 
adapted to the needs of the foreign markets, situated principally 
in Java and further to the East. Each of these markets had its 
own peculiar tastes, and would take nothing that differed in 
texture, size, or pattern from its traditional standards, so that it 
was almost essential for merchants interested in those markets to 

- be in close touch with the centres of supply, where alone they 
could be certain of getting exactly what they wanted in the 
requisite quantity. 

Both plain and patterned goods were produced in the Hindu 
territory as well as in Golconda, but at this period there was a 
certain amount of localisation for the export trade. The Gol- 
conda coast was the best place to buy plain goods, while its 

_ superior dye-stuffs, indigo for blue and chay-root for red, 
together with various vegetable-yellows, provided a wide range 
of colour. For patterned goods, on the other hand, the Hindu 
coast was best, and production centred in the town of Pulicat, 
25 miles north of the present city of Madras. 

The main exports of Golconda were thus cotton goods, and 
iron and steel. Indigo was transported across the peninsula and 
shipped to Persia from the West Coast; cotton yarn was sent to 
Burma; and various items of minor importance contributed to 
what was, for the time, a large export trade. The volume of 
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imports was substantially smaller. Spices, dye-woods, metals 
other than iron, camphor, porcelain, silk, and other goods, 
mainly luxuries, were brought for sale on the coast, and the 
balance was adjusted in gold and silver. In addition, there was 
a large coasting-trade, northward to Bengal and southward to 
Vijayanagar and Ceylon. 


§2. The EuRoPEANS on the COROMANDEL COAST 


Up to the end of the fifteenth century, Europeans took no part 
in the commerce of the Asiatic seas, the conditions of which 
were entirely changed by the establishment of the Portuguese 
maritime empire. In the next century we find the Portuguese 
in sovereign possession of a few small areas of territory, and 
thence dominating the seas by their superior fleets, monopo- 
lising some trade-routes, and the trade in some particular 
articles, and requiring all non-Portuguese vessels to pay heavily 
for the privilege of taking part in the commerce which was not 
monopolised. No fortress, arsenal, or ship-yard was required 
for this purpose on the East Coast of India: with Malacca on 
the east, and Goa, Cochin, and Colombo watching the western 
outlet, the Bay of Bengal was dominated effectively. Accordingly, 
there was no Portuguese territory in this region, but various 
trading settlements grew up, the inhabitants of which, relying 
on the prestige of their nation, assumed a position of indepen- 
dence, and were not in fact governed by the native rulers. At 
the opening of our period two important settlements, Negapatam 
and S. Thomé, existed in Hindu territory to the south of 
Golconda, and there were others further north in Bengal; but 
there is no trace of any attempt to assert independence on the 
part of any Portuguese who may have settled on the Golconda 
coast, nor is there evidence that any considerable numbers 
resided there. The Portuguese however took a full share in the 
maritime trade of the kingdom with Pegu, Malacca, and beyond, 
while they were not less active in the coasting-trade, which 
carried large quantities of provisions from Bengal and the East 
Coast to the south and west, particularly to Malabar, a narrow 
strip of country. cut of from the interior by mountains. and 
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ordinarily dependent for part of its food on what could be 
brought by sea. It is important to bear in mind that all commerce 
with the Spice Islands was reserved, that is to say, monopolised, 
by the Portuguese; the demand of these markets was mainly 
for patterned goods produced in Pulicat and the vicinity, and 
hence this branch of the cotton industry was, during most of 
the sixteenth century, dominated by the settlements of S. Thomé 
and Negapatam. 

The commercial interests of the Portuguese centred in the 
export of spices to Europe. Pepper, the principal item, was 
obtained in India, and shipped at Cochin; cinnamon was 
brought in coasting-craft from Ceylon; cloves, nutmegs, and 
mace came from the Spice Islands lying east of Borneo; and 
these goods, taken together, formed the most valuable portion 
of the cargoes carried to Europe by the annual trading fleets. At 
Lisbon, the spices were bought mainly by Dutch merchants, 
who distributed them by water along the coast of Western 
Europe. In the third quarter of the sixteenth century, these 
commercial arrangements appeared to be stabilised, the Portu- 
guese enjoying a monopoly of the sea-borne trade between Asia 
and Europe, the Dutch acting as the principal distributors from 
Lisbon; but the situation was changed abruptly at the end of 
the year 1580, when the crown of Portugal passed to the King of 
Spain, then at war with his revolted provinces of Holland. The 
Dutch distributing trade was threatened and hindered, though 
not absolutely stopped; and, when the sea-power of Spain had 
been crippled by the loss of the Armada in 1588, Dutch 
merchants, and also English merchants, decided to enter the 
spice trade for themselves. 

Early successful voyages gave the various Dutch seaports a 
footing in the East, not in India itself, but in Java and Sumatra, 
and in 1602 the competing groups of merchants were com- 
bined in the Dutch East India Company, a wealthy and powerful 
organisation, assured of national support, and prepared, when 
necessary, to fight the Portuguese forces, which at the outset the 
Dutch had been content to avoid. As soon, however, as the 
spice trade had been entered, the need for commercial con- 
nections with India was experienced, owing to the fact that 
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Indian cotton goods were practically the only things which 
could be sold, or in some cases bartered, to the producers of the 
spices required. The Dutch sent buyers to the Gujarat markets 
as early as 1601, but the vicissitudes of their enterprise on the 
West Coast lie outside the scope of this volume. Their connec- 
tion with Golconda began in 1605, when the pinnace Delft 
anchored at Masulipatam, the principal seaport of the kingdom, 
and left a small party of buyers, or ‘factors’, to use the time- 
honoured phrase, with Pieter Ysaacx Eyloff as the Chief. 

A year later the Delft returned, and negotiations for the 
establishment of regular agencies, or ‘factories’, were opened 
with the local authorities. No difficulty was experienced at the 
smaller seaport of Nizimpatam, where a factory was forthwith 
organised, but at Masulipatam the demands of the Governor 
were exorbitant, and van Soldt, the head of the mission, went to 
Golconda, where he obtained terms which appeared at the 
time to be satisfactory. The Masulipatam factory was then 
opened, and placed in charge of Pieter Ysaacx. 

A brief experience of Golconda sufficed to convince the 
Dutch that they required a footing in the Hindu territory 
further south, in order to obtain the patterned goods demanded 
so largely in the spice-markets. At the end of 1608, a mission 
visited Gingee, the headquarters of the Nayak, or local Gover- 
nor under the King of Vellore, and obtained permission to 
open a factory at Tegnapatam, now known as Fort St David; 
while two years later negotiations conducted at Vellore itself 
resulted in the grant of exclusive privileges of trade for a factory 
at Pulicat, from which the King undertook to remove the 
Portuguese residents. Pulicat was shortly afterwards made the 
headquarters of the Dutch Company on the Coast, a position 
which it was to retain until after the middle of the century, 

The early history of the Pulicat factory was not, however, free 
from vicissitudes. At the outset it was merely a place of business, 
unfortified and undefended. In 1612, the Portuguese of 5. 
Thomé raided the factory, burnt the town, and carried off the 
surviving factors as prisoners. At this juncture Dutch interests 
on the Coast were in the charge of Wemmer van Berchem, a 
young and vigorous man, who had just arrived in India, and was 
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at the moment in Golconda, negotiating an agreement for 
compounding for the customs duties at Masulipatam. These 
negotiations were brought to a successful end in September, 
and early in November Wemmer was at Vellore, claiming from 
the King the protection which had been promised for the 
factory at Pulicat. Within a month he had obtained a definite 
‘contract’, as it was called, under which one of the Queens, who 
held the Pulicat country for what may be described as her privy 
purse, was to build a fort, which was to be occupied jointly by 
the Dutch and a Hindu garrison, while the Portuguese and all 
other Europeans were to be excluded from the town. There was, 
however, delay in building the fort, the Portuguese more than 
once threatened further attacks, and Wemmer decided to com- 
plete the building at the Company’s charge. The wisdom of this 
decision became apparent in 1614, when the King of Vellore 
died, and civil war broke out. ‘The Hindu garrison was soon 
withdrawn, and when Wemmer left the Coast a year later, he 
handed over to his successor in Fort Geldria, as he had named 
his work, a safe refuge where business could be carried on 
without dangerous interruption from the contending armies in 
the country. 

Meanwhile the English Company, which had been established 
in 1600, had put in an appearance on the Coast. A voyage had 
been decided on to test the trade of the Bay of Bengal, and in 
August, 1611, the Globe anchored at Pulicat, only to be warned 
off by the Dutch on the strength of their exclusive privileges 
under the original grant for their factory. The vessel went on to 
Nizampatam and Masulipatam, where trade was opened and 
factors left; thence the voyage was continued further east, and 
the Globe returned to Masulipatam at the end of 1613, and was 
taken for repairs to Narasapur, a ship-building centre at the 
mouth of the Godavari river. While this work was in progress, 
negotiations were opened with Vellore in order to obtain a 
footing in the southern trade, but these were brought to an end 
by the news of the King’s death in October, 1614. During this 
period English interests in this region were in charge of two 
Dutchmen, Peter Floris and Lucas Antheunis, who had been 
engaged because of the experience they had already gained in the 
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service of the Dutch Company. The former left for England at 
the end of the year, and died shortly after his arrival, while 
Antheunis remained in the East, and in 1616-17 was in charge of 
the factory at Masulipatam. He was succeeded for a short time 
by Adam Denton, who in 1618 was relieved by William Meth- 
wold, the writer of the first Relation contained in this volume. 

We have thus three European nations established on the 
Coromandel Coast. The Portuguese in the south were, however, 
ceasing to count: the Dutch were fortified in the south, and had 
factories in the north; while the English also had factories in the 
north, but had not yet gained a footing in the south. A few 
words must be added regarding the relations between the three 
nations. The long-drawn war between Spain and Holland was 
suspended in 1609 by a truce arranged for twelve years, which 
provided, among other things, that the Dutch and Portuguese 
should not interfere with each other’s trade in the East. Official 
intimation of this truce was brought to Asia by Wemmer van 
Berchem, who reached Bantam, then the headquarters of the 
Dutch Company, in October, 1610. Its effectiveness in practice 
can be seen from the Portugucse attack on Pulicat nearly two 
years later; and, to Dutchmen on the Coast, the Portuguese 
were still ‘the enemy’, though their power to attack in this 
region was passing away. England and Spain were officially at 
peace, but in 1614, and later, English ships on the West Coast 
were attacked by Portuguese fleets; and cordial relations were 
not established until 1635, when, as is related below, Methwold 
negotiated an agreement with the Viceroy at Goa. Holland and 
England also were at peace, but in 1617 the commercial rivalry 
between the Companies developed into war in the Asiatic seas, 
from Java eastwards. This war was terminated in 1619 by an 
agreement made in Europe, under which the Companies were 
to share the trade, and combine their forces for its defence. 
Under this agreement, the English were admitted to trade in 
Pulicat in 1621, and thus obtained a footing on the southern 
part of the Coast; but the arrangement proved unsatisfactory, 
and, after a few years’ experience, the English factory was 
moved a short distance north to Armagon, whence later on it 
was transferred to Madras. 
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In order to complete this summary account of the Europeans 
on the Coast, it should be added that in 1620 the officers of the 
Danish East India Company obtained a settlement at Tranque- 
bar, about 25 miles north of Negapatam, but their activities do 
not come into the picture presented by the Relations. The 
establishment of the French on the Coast was, of course, much 
later, and its story belongs to the second half of the century. 

The Relations printed in this volume show what the foreign 
merchants thought of Golconda. It would be most interesting 
to know what Golconda thought of the foreigners, but on this 
point I have failed to discover any evidence. The chronicle of 
Firishta, which is the principal source for the history of the 
kingdom, and the anonymous chronicle which Briggs included 
in his version of that writer, are silent on the topic, and I know 
of no other contemporary records. The Relations suggest that 
the foreigners were on friendly terms with the people, and got 
on reasonably well with the Governors, apart from the friction 
caused by periodical attempts at extortion, but the views of 
Golconda as a whole are matter for conjecture. 


§3. The RELATIONS and their WRITERS 


Enough has now been said of the environment in which the 
Relations were written, and I turn to the Relations themselves. 
The first in the volume, which is the latest in date, was written 
by William Methwold at the request of the Reverend Samuel 
Purchas for inclusion in his Pilgrimes; but, reaching him too 
late for the main work, published in 1625, was printed at the 
end of the supplementary volume issued a year later, which 
contained the fourth enlarged edition of his Pilgrimage, or 
general survey of the world. The delay has proved unfortunate 
for posterity, because, while the Pi/grimes has been reprinted and 
is now accessible in many libraries, the Pilgrimage is rare, and 
it is very unlikely that anyone will undertake a new edition. This 
Relation is based on the experience gained by Methwold at 
Masulipatam in the years from 1618 to 1622. 

The second Relation was written either in 1615 or early in 1616 
by Antony Schorer, who was employed at the Dutch factory in 
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Masulipatam from 1608 or 1609 to 1614. It was written for the 
Directors of the Company in Holland, and was filed in their 
records under the year 1616; so far as I know, it has never been 
published. 

The third Relation first appeared in a Dutch collection of 
voyages published in 1644-6. The author’s name is not given, 
but, anticipating the conclusions to be reached further on, I 
may say that it was almost certainly written in the latter part of 
1614, and probably by Pieter Gielisz. van Ravesteyn, who 
served in the Dutch factory at Nizimpatam from 1608 to 1614, 
and who was subsequently in charge of the factory at Surat. 
This Relation also was apparently written, not for publication, 
but for the use of the writer’s superiors in the Company’s 
service. 

The issue in one volume of three Relations, written about the 
same period from substantially the same standpoint, has the 
obvious drawback that it involves a certain amount of repetition. 
It will be found, however, that the three, when taken together, 
furnish a much more complete picture of the life of the time 
than can be drawn from any one of them taken by itself. I have 
placed Methwold’s Relation first, because it was composed for 
a general audience by a man possessed of considerable literary 
skill, and it gives the main lines of the picture, in which the 
details described so baldly in the Dutch Relations find a natural 
place, while furnishing abundant confirmation of its sub- 
stantial accuracy. 

The collocation of the three Relations has another advantage. 
A small but voluble band of enthusiasts have of late adopted an 
attitude of uncritical hostility towards any evidence tending to 
show that the India of this period was not an earthly paradise. 
When such evidence comes to their notice, their practice is to 
discredit it summarily as mere gossip, or sensationalism, or the 
product of ignorance and inaccuracy. Now if Methwold’s 
Relation stood alone, it would be open to attacks of this kind. 
It contains, as I have indicated in the footnotes, a few errors of 
detail: therefore, these critics might argue, it is ignorant and 
inaccurate. It was composed for a general audience: conse- 
quently, sensationalism can safely be postulated. It deals with 
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some matters outside the writer’s experience: therefore it is 
merely the gossip of the bazaar; and in this way the Relation as 
a whole would be discredited to the satisfaction of the critics. 
Here, however, the Dutch Relations come in. There is no room 
for any suggestion of sensationalism in accounts which were not 
written for publication ; the inaccuracies are extraordinarily few; 
and as a rule the writers confine themselves strictly to what they 
had actually seen and heard. With these Relations before him, 
the unprejudiced reader has no difficulty in recognising the 
essential trustworthiness of Methwold’s general sketch. 

The point may be illustrated by the references to the self- 
immolation of Hindu widows. Methwold gives three instances 
of this practice as occurring within his own experience. In only 
one of these does he assert that he witnessed the actual death ; 
in a second, he arrived too late; in the third, the act was pre- 
vented by the authorities. In these circumstances it would not 
be difficult for the critics of whom I have spoken to write off to 
their own satisfaction the whole paragraph as sensational gossip, 
retailed for a general audience; but no one can read the account 
furnished, in such terrible detail, in the anonymous Relation 
without being convinced that the writer had actually witnessed 
the spectacle he describes; and, with this evidence on the 
record, any attempt to discredit Methwold must be simply 
futile. 


§4. WitL1am METHWOLD 


From these general observations I proceed to a somewhat fuller 
account of the Relations and their authors. William Methwold 
was a man of sufficient mark to find a place in the Dictionary of 
National Biography under the shadow of his uncle, Sir William 
Methold,t who became Lord Chief Justice of Ireland; but the 
writer of the notice apparently did not refer to the records in the 
India Office, and the following sketch is based partly on them, 
and partly on family documents the contents of which have been 
communicated to me by Sir William Foster. 


The spelling of the family name varies, but William Methwold himself 
used the w which has since been discarded, and I preserve his use. 
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In the sixteenth century the family was settled in Norfolk, 
where William Methwold (the first) had a family comprising 
among others William (the second), the Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland, and Thomas, whose son William (the third) is the 
subject of this sketch. He was baptised in September, 1590, 
which may be taken as the year of his birth, and sixteen years 
later, in 1606, he was apprenticed to a London merchant named 
Randall Manninge, with whom he remained for nine years, five 
of which were spent at Middelburg in Holland. In 1615 he was 
engaged as a factor by the East India Company, “being perfect * 
in accounts, and hath the Dutch and French languages”, as the 
record of his appointment states; and he sailed as a “chief 
merchant” in the fleet which left England early in the following 
year, and reached Surat in September. The voyage was marked 
by an encounter with a Portuguese carrack near the Comoro 
Islands, a full account of which was given by the Reverend 
Edward Terry, achaplain on the fleet. The carrack was eventually 
disabled and driven ashore, where she was burned by her crew; 
the most serious loss on the English side was the death of the 
commander of the fleet, Benjamin Joseph, who was succeeded 
by Henry Pepwell. 

In October, 1616, it was proposed to send Methwold from 
Surat to Persia, but it was decided that he must remain with the 
fleet, though he visited various markets in Gujarat. A curious 
memento of this period was preserved’ by the German traveller 
Mandelslo, who was Methwold’s guest at Surat more than 
twenty years later, in 1638. During a visit to a pleasure-garden 
in Cambay, he found a couplet inscribed with the date 1616, and 
the signature of William Mettiwold (as the name is printed), to 
the effect that 

The English and Dutch were here, 
And drank toddy for want of Beer. 


In February, 1617, Methwold was chosen as chief merchant 


* Mandelsio’s Morgenldndische Reyse, p. 79. The text is: 


De Englisch und Diitsch was hier, 
Drancken téddich vor wanting Bier. 


Apparently the original was either English or Anglo-Dutch macaronic, which 
was Germanised by the transcriber. 
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of the Unicorn for a voyage to the pepper-ports on the west 
coast of Sumatra, and on to Bantam. On this voyage he visited 
Calicut and other places on the Malabar coast, obtained a cargo 
of pepper at Tiku in Sumatra, and reached Bantam in October. 
At Bantam he was chosen by the Council to be “‘Principall of 
the Coast of Choromandell”, and he reached Masulipatam, his 
headquarters, in May, 1618. 

Here he remained until October, 1622, transacting the Com- 
pany’s business with credit and success, limited by the in- 
adequacy of the funds placed at his disposal. His term of office 
was uneventful. His letters disclose occasional difficulties with 
the local officials, but no unusual friction. Apparently he spent 
most of his time at his headquarters, and the only lengthy 
expedition of which there is a record is his visit to the diamond- 
field at Kolltir, which is described in his Relation. He was on 
friendly terms with the Dutch, whom he liked as a nation, and, 
so far as can be judged, he was popular with the Indian 
mercantile community. 

His service on the East Coast was, however, over-shadowed 
by accusations of private trade, a subject which calls for a few 
words of explanation. The Company’s servants were formally 
prohibited from engaging in trade on their own account, but the 
practice was almost universal, and there is no doubt that the 
opportunity of indulging in it was one of the principal attrac- 
tions which the service offered to merchants of ability. At this 
period no serious efforts were made to stamp out the practice, 
and as a rule it was tolerated by the authorities, so long as the 
amount of trade was moderate, and the methods followed were 
not such as to injure the interests of the Company. Methwold 
was, first and foremost, a merchant, eager to buy and sell at a 
profit, and he seems to have lost no time in entering on business 
for himself, While at Tiku in Sumatra, he had been in relations 
with a factor named Henry Patteson, whose executor he became; 
and in October, 1618, the Committees, or Directors, as we 
should now say, of the Company, on an examination of Patteson’s 
affairs, decided that he had been guilty of dishonesty, and that 
he had been abetted by Methwold, who was ordered to be sent 
home for examination. The news of this order had reached 
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Methwold in 1620, and he refers to it in his letters, protesting 
against his recall, while admitting that he had traded on his 
own account. In May of the following year he wrote that “I 
expect my Nunc Demittis, and hope to come in the first ship 
according to your absolute command of Send him home”, but 
it was only in October, 1622, that he was actually relieved. I 
have not traced in the records any formal statement of the 
reasons which induced the Council in Java, to which Masuli- 
patam was subordinate, to delay compliance with the Company’s 
order for so long; but their final pronouncement, which is 
quoted below, shows that they were well satisfied with Meth- 
wold’s work, and probably they were not in any hurry to be 
deprived of his services. 

Methwold reached Batavia, then the seat of the Java Council, 
at the end of the year, and shortly afterwards the Council 
reported on his conduct. Two items only in his accounts were 
found open to question; one was an error in book-keeping, the 
other related to a sum of money which Methwold had left in the 
hands of an Indian merchant for investment in diamonds, but 
which was stolen, and never recovered. An allegation that this 
was really a private venture, fraudulently charged to the 
Company, was considered to be malicious, but was referred 
home for decision; ‘‘all other particulars in his accompts wee 
find perfect, and find himself to be a man of such sufficiencie 
for imploiement in your affaires that wee hartily wish your 
displeasure were not the cause of his not returne ; whose absence 
from the charge that hee was imploied in will cause your 
prejudice in thatt affaire, besides other inconveniences which 
may happen for want of such an understanding and experienced 
marchant.”’ Such was the final verdict of the Council, who 
allowed Methwold to sail for home at his own urgent request. 

Methwold reached England in August, 1623, and his affairs 
became the subject of the usual investigation by a sub-com- 
mittee of the Directors. That he had engaged in private trade he 
freely admitted, as he had already done in his letters from 
Masulipatam; and eventually the only decision taken to his 
prejudice was to hold him responsible for the money lost in the 
diamond investment mentioned above. His affairs were settled 
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by April, 1624, when his bond of service was delivered to him, 
and he ceased for the time being to have any official connection 
with the Company. 

For the next five years he was apparently in business for 
himself, but I have found no record of his activities. In April, 
1624, he married Mary, daughter of William Wright! of Seven- 
oaks, by whom he had six children. In 1628 he was admitted to 
the freedom of the Company by service, and in the following 
year he offered to represent the Company in Persia. In the 
discussion of this offer, “he protested covetousnes doth not 
invite him to seeke for this imployment; but the respect and 
love which he beares to the Company to doe them his best 
service, and therefore he hoped he should deserve 350 4 per 
annum”. His offer was eventually rejected on the ground that 
the number of factors already in the East was in excess of 
requirements; and a list of these shows that at that time £200 
was the highest salary enjoyed, so that his request indicates a 
consciousness of exceptional ability. In 1630 he became deputy 
Sword-bearer to the Lord Mayor of London, with the hope of 
succeeding to that honourable post. In this he was disappointed, 
but he continued to serve as deputy until 1633, when his resig- 
nation was accepted, with much praise and many expressions of 
good will. 

The reason for his resignation was that he had been chosen 
by the East India Company to be President of Surat on the high 
annual salary of £500, out of which £100 was to be paid in 
India and the balance to be invested on his behalf in the 
Company’s capital: at the same time he invested £1000 in cash. 
He reached Surat in November, 1633, and returned to England 
at the end of 1639. 

During this period he found full scope for the exercise of his 
abilities. In the years before 1630, the Company had built up 
a large and profitable trade in Surat, based on the export of 
indigo and cotton goods to Europe. This trade came to a sudden 
and disastrous end with the terrible famine which desolated 
Gujarat in 1630-1; and it fell to Methwold to restore the 


t The Dict. of National Biography gives the name as Blake, but family 
records leave no room for doubt on the point. 
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Company’s position on this side of India. The details of the 
reorganisation effected by him lie outside the scope of this 
sketch, and the nature of his activities will be illustrated 
sufficiently by a few extracts from the letters which he wrote 
to England, prefaced by Sir William Foster’s summary of the 
qualities which he displayed during this period of exceptional 
stress. 


“Alike in character and ability, [writes Sir William] Methwold 
stood head and shoulders above both his immediate predecessors and 
his colleagues. His period of office proved to be an exceptionally 
arduous one—he himself wrote later: ‘I know no trouble or misery 
(except sicknesse) which I have not mett withall in this my short 
employment in India’—yet no danger daunted him; no emergency 
found him wanting; his cool judgment at once pointed out the course 
to be pursued, while his energy and fixity of purpose wrested success 
from even the most adverse conditions. In dealing with the Indian 
officials and merchants he was courteous and conciliatory, without 
for a moment forgetting his responsibilities as the representative of a 
foreign nation. The Dutch, who were pleased to find that he had 
spent some time in the Netherlands and spoke their language well, 
praised his affability and discretion, and wished that other Presidents 
had been like him. To his subordinates he strove to be just and con- 
siderate, at the same time insisting upon their fulfilling punctually 
their obligations to the Company, particularly in the matter of private 
trade, in which respect he himself set them a good example, yet, when 
occasion required, he was fearless in his censures, as even members of 
Council like Fremlen and Bornford found to their cost. Nor was he 
less outspoken in letters to his employers, who however had the good 
sense to respect his openness and to give him their steady and whole- 
hearted support.” 


After a year’s experience of his new charge, Methwold with 
his Council wrote to the Company as follows (29th December, 


1634): 


We want arithmetique to computate the losses which you have 
sustayned and doe still continue to beare, by the miserable stand in 
trade befalne this almost desolated kingdome of Guzurat. Where to 
better it, or how to mend ourselves, we cannot possibly foresee. Your 
shipps are here in India without hopes of ladeing from hence; yet 
here they spend your meanes, and must do so, whilest only necessaries 
are demanded. 
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Further on, the reasons for the scarcity of cotton goods are 
presented as follows: 


First, the scarcity and consequently the deareness of cotton wooll, 
which we conceive doth chiefly arise from the great price which all 
sorts of graine hath yielded for some fore past yeares, which hath 
undoubtedly disposed of the country people to those courses which 
hath bene most profitable for them, and so discontinued the planting 
of cotton, which could not have bene vented in proporcion of former 
tymes, because the artificers and mechaniques of all sorts were so 
miserably dead or fledd from all parts of the kingdome of Guzeratt; 
which is the second cause that hath occasioned this great stand in the 
callico trade, and cannot be restored to its pristine estate as that we 
may hope to see it in its former lustre for many years to come (we 
conceive for five years at least). Yet the plenty of this present yeare 
diffused generally through all the vast parts of this kingdome, 
occasioned by the seasonable raines which have falne universally... 
doth summon downe againe those fugitives which famine forced from 
their owne habitations; and we are eye-witnesses of a much greater 
concourse of people frequenting the cities. The villages fill but slowly, 
yet it betters with them also; and if the excessive tirranny and 
covetuousness of the governors of all sorts would give the poor people 
leave but to lift up their heads in one yeares vacancye from oppres- 
sion, they would be enabled to keepe cattle about them, and so to 
advance the plenty which the earth produceth that all things would 
be much more abundant, and there would be no want but of tyme to 
make the children capable to exercise the functions of their fathers, 
whereunto the custom of this country doth necessarily oblige 
them. 


A year later, on and January, 1636, Methwold was able to 
report that the improvement was making headway. Prices of 
goods for export were falling ‘‘by small yet sensible degrees... 
through the cheapness of graine and the accesse of more 
inhabitants into this almost depopulated country;” and, on the 
receipt of advices from the Company, ‘‘wee roused ourselves 
and shaking off the dull rustinesse which was allmost growne 
upon us into a disease, wee resolved afresh to take up [Z.e. 
borrow] so much money as would put us into action for some 
small time”. The letter goes on to tell of various activities 
directed to increase the supply of goods by widening the area 
of purchase; and two months later we find Methwold already 
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beginning to think of his return, and urging the Company to 
provide a successor. 


A second vow made to a grieved wife procured him consent to 
contract for a time of absence, with condition, sollemnly protested 
before witnesse, not to exceede that time. Hee accompts his vow 
sanctemonious, and dare not consent to infringe it; although hee 
professeth that in all other respects of health, esteeme, and reward hee 
is soe happily (though undeservedly) gratified that hee should rather 
make it his suite to renew his covenant, and willingly end his daies in 
the performance of his endlesse obligations. 


In writing thus, Methwold was looking well ahead, for he had 
still two years to serve; and that he looked ahead for the 
Company as well as for himself is shown by various passages, 
such as one in a later letter, where, after commending the 
abilities of a newly appointed factor, he continued: “Of such 
you should have a seminarie...one bred up under another, and 
all of them emulating each other in their endeavours to attaine 
unto preferment; and so after a few yeares you should not neede 
to depend wholy upon your ancient servants”. 

In this same year, 1636, the routine of business was suddenly 
interrupted by news that some vessels belonging to Surat had 
been attacked by pirates at the mouth of the Red Sea: the 
sufferers insisted that the pirates were English; and the Com- 
pany’s servants at Surat were held responsible for the mis- 
conduct of their fellow countrymen. Methwold’s account of 
his experiences, when he had to face practically the entire 
community of Surat, officials and merchants alike, and was 
imprisoned, threatened, and brow-beaten, is too long to quote 
here, but his attitude is sufficiently shown in the postscript to 
the first portion: ‘‘God geve a faire issue. Whatsoever it bee, I 
am bound to see it, and thearefore attend it with much resolu- 
tion. Theare can bee no feare wheare theare is so much inno- 
cence; nor in my opinion much further trouble or losse then is 
allready past”. Eventually, Methwold’s sagacious combination 
of conciliation and firmness procured his release with “ mutual 
imbracing and congratulations”, ‘‘and after full eight weekes 
imprisonment I was thus enlarged with promise that wee might 
freely and safely proceede in the prosecution of all our affaires”. 
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The usual detailed letters written from Surat to the Company 
in the next two winters are missing, but the extant documents 
show that the ‘“‘prosecution of all our affaires” proceeded 
successfully; and at the end of 1638 Methwold handed over 
charge to his successor, and sailed for England, leaving a 
prosperous business in the place which on his arrival he had 
found desolate. Apart from the restoration of the Company’s 
trade, Methwold had achieved an outstanding diplomatic suc- 
cess in the conclusion of an agreement with the Viceroy of Goa, 
by which, to quote Sir William Foster, “the attitude of hostility 
in which Portuguese and English in the East had stood for more 
than thirty years was changed into one of friendliness and 
mutual assistance. ‘The pacification thus effected has lasted 
without a break down to the present time,” 

Methwold reached England in December, 1639, and his 
reception by the Company was cordial. For the remainder of 
his life he was a busy and successful merchant on his own 
account, while he gave much time to the conduct of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. In 1640, at the first election after his return, he 
was chosen to be one of the twenty-four ‘Committees’, or 
Directors, of the Company, and in 1643 he was made Deputy 
Governor in succession to William Cokayne, who then became 
Governor. The two men were re-elected annually to these posts 
until Methwold’s death in March, 1653, and their task was no 
sinecure. The political situation in England went from bad to 
worse, financial difficulties were acute, and at times it seemed as 
if the Company must collapse ; but, with Cokayne and Methwold 
at their head, the more resolute spirits struggled bravely on, and, 
despite occasional periods of discouragement verging on despair, 
the Company remained in being. That Methwold’s reputation 
for outstanding ability extended beyond the mercantile com- 
munity may be inferred from the facts that in 1649 he was 
offered the post of Government Agent at the Spanish Court, an 
offer which he apparently declined, and that in 1652 he was 
considered by the Council of State as a possible ambassador to 
Constantinople. 

Of Methwold’s private affairs during this period, we know 
only that his business was successful. The records of the 
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Company show that from time to time he purchased large 
quantities of eastern goods, sometimes specifically for export, 
and that he also acquired to a considerable value the ‘adven- 
tures’, or, as we should say, the shares, held by other members 
of the Company. He was also investing in land, including the 
repurchase of the family estate, while just after his return from 
India he bought Hale House with some adjoining land in 
Kensington, and made his home there. His wife died in October, 
1652, and in the following February he married again, but died 
only three weeks later. By his will he established alms-houses 
for six old women; these were built in the vicinity of his home, 
but were apparently demolished when the land on which they 
stood was acquired by the Metropolitan Railway in 1867. Hale 
House, which was subsequently known as Cromwell House, 
remained in the possession of the family for a century, and was 
then sold. The house was pulled down in 1853 when this part 
of Kensington was being laid out; its actual site is now in the 
roadway of Queen’s Gate, a few yards south of the point where 
it is crossed by Cromwell Road. 

‘The circumstances in which Methwold wrote his Relation are 
sufficiently indicated in the prefatory matter contained in the 
Pilgrimage. In the Epistle Dedicatorie to the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Purchas wrote of the three narratives which he 
included in the volume: “The Three Treatises annexed had 
found fitter place with my Pilgrimes had they comme to my 
hands: but their rarities merit a place, yea a welcome, in what 
place soever”. In the separate preface provided for these 
narratives the compiler was more explicit. “Reader,” he writes, 
“J here present unto thee a later service, that which deserved 
a fitter place in another worke; and which I had sought with 
much industrie before, without successe.” Then, after de- 
scribing the narrative which precedes Methwold in the printed 
volume, he continues: 


Now for Master Methold, I had spared some of Frederikes, 
Balbies, and Fitches Relations, if these had comme in time, which so 
many times I had both by messages and in person sought, and by 
reason of the Authors absence or business was frustrate. But the 
reader will finde his labour and cost recompensed in the rarities of 
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matter, and stile also travelling beyond the wonted pace of a mer- 
chant-traveller. The Relation is correspondent to the subject, it 
entreates of a mine of diamants, and is a mine of diamants it selfe. 
Gemmes may bee put on after the whole bodie (so I cali my former 
large worke) is attired ; and after that full repast, as Indian drugs used 
in second services, it will second thee with a new, and-efresh thee 
with a fresh Indian appetite, and present unto thee (like spectacles 
after great feasts) such a muster of Indian elements, affaires, men, 
arts, religions, customes, and other varieties, as before we were not 
able to bring on our stage. 
Vale et fruere 


No later edition of the Pilgrimage has appeared, and I cannot 
trace any English reprint of Methwold’s Relation, A French 
translation was included in M. Thévenot’s Divers Voyages 
Curieux (Paris, 1663~72), while a Dutch version, which I have 
not seen, was issued by P. van der Aa, a publisher of Leyden, 
The same publisher included in his Atlas Nouveau et Curieux 
a map (no. 56) intended to illustrate Methwold’s Relation, but 
the topography is so distorted, and the location of particular 
places so erroneous, as to deprive it of any value for the student. 


§5. The Dutcu RELATIONS 


T have described at some length the author of the first Relation; 
of the others there is much less to be said. Antony Schorer was 
apparently a commercial failure, and, so far as we can judge, a 
person of no interest whatever, apart from the description he 
has left us. Pieter Gielisz. van Ravesteyn, if he was in fact the 
author of the anonymous Relation, was a bigger and more 
successful man; but he died young, worn out perhaps by his 
twelve years’ continuous service in the East, and we know 
practically nothing about him beyond his commercial activities, 

In his Relation, Schorer gives only two items of information 
regarding the duration of his service on the Coromandel Coast. 
He tells us that he left Masulipatam shortly after an English 
ship, the Globe, was sheathed at Narasapur ; the English records 
show that this work was completed in July, 1614. He tells us 
further, in the title of his Relation, that he had “resided” at 
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Masulipatam “‘in the service of the Hon’ble Company in the 
seventh year”; the phrase is of a type which I have not met 
elsewhere, and its meaning must be sought in other records. 
The published records of the Dutch Company are far from 
complete, and do not enable us to frame anything like a con- 
tinuous history of the staff of any particular factory. As a rule, 
the staff consisted of a Chief, or senior factor, a ‘second person’ 
or junior factor, who was usually responsible for the accounts, 
and a varying number of assistants. A change of the Chief is 
usually, but not always, on record; a change of the ‘second 
person’ may, or may not, be mentioned; the names of the 
assistants occur only by accident. 

Schorer was not one of the staff posted to Masulipatam on the 
establishment of the factory in 1606, and the first mention of 
him that I have found shows that he was junior factor at that 
place in October, 1609; but it suggests that by that time he 
must have had some little experience, because he was chosen to 
accompany Jan van Wesick, the Chief at Nizimpatam, on a 
mission to the Court of Golconda, and it is unlikely that an 
entire stranger to the country would have been selected for this 
duty. He returned from this mission to Masulipatam, and in 
1610 he was signing letters from that factory, along with van 
Wesick, who had become its Chief. He was still at Masulipatam 
in July, 1612, and in August, 1614, Wemmer van Berchem sent 
him thence to Bantam in disgrace. On this occasion he was 
described as ‘‘accountant and formerly senior factor”, so 
apparently he had been promoted, and then reduced. ‘The 
main faults alleged against him were that his accounts were in 
great disorder, and had not been properly balanced for two 
years, while there was a shortage in the cash, which he stated to 
be due to a theft. No decision on these charges can be traced. 
The Council at Bantam eventually sent Wemmer van Berchem 
home, leaving all the complaints made by him, and against him, 
to be disposed of by the Company, and there is no record of 
what was ultimately done. 

Schorer had thus served at Masulipatam from 1609, or 
earlier, to 1614; as I have said above, he was not there in 1606, 
and, since there is no record of new staff arriving on the Coast 
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in 1607, the most probable date of his appointment is 1608, in 
which year shipping arrived from Bantam. One possible inter- 
pretation of his phrase ‘‘in the seventh year” is that it refers to 
the duration of the Company; the year of its establishment was 
1602, and the seventh year would be 1608, which would then 
be the date of Schorer’s arrival at Masulipatam. For this inter- 
pretation it is necessary to take the somewhat pedantic expres- 
sion ‘ resided’ (geresideert) in the sense of ‘came into residence’; 
I have found the word so rarely in the contemporary literature 
that I cannot say whether or not this sense is admissible. ‘The 
other possible interpretation is that Schorer was trying to say 
that he had reached his seventh year of service in Masulipatam, 
but, if this was his object, he certainly failed to achieve it. The 
two interpretations give the same result, that he was in Masuli- 
patam from 1608 to 1614, and since this result is in accordance 
with what can be learned from the published records, it is 
unnecessary to pursue the matter further. 

I have been unable to trace any record showing what hap- 
pened to Schorer after he reached Bantam, and the next fact 
which emerges is the appearance of the Relation among the 
papers brought by the Green Lion, which left that port in 
October, 1615, and arrived in Holland in the following June. 
The Relation was included in a list of those papers which was 
drawn up at the time in Holland, and was bound in the volume 
containing them, so that we might infer that it had been 
despatched along with them from Bantam. It is not, however, 
mentioned in any of the letters brought by that vessel, as 
would be natural if it had been so despatched, while its prepara- 
tion in Holland, or at least in European waters, is suggested by 
two passages. In one of these the writer says that the Persians 
and other foreigners in Masulipatam were fair in complexion, 
but had not the colour “of the people in this country” (’¢ volck 
hier te land); in the other, Indian sail cloth is described as 
inferior to ‘‘that made here”, where the reference is obviously 
to Holland. Had Schorer been writing in Asia, he would 
almost certainly have said “in our country”, or “in our dear 
fatherland”, phrases which occur so often in the records. The 
most probable explanation of these facts is that he travelled 
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home in the Green Lion, and that he wrote, or at least com- 
pleted, the Relation either during the voyage, or so soon after 
arrival that it could be recorded as having come by that vessel. 
What is certain is that the Relation, which is addressed to the 
Directors of the Company, was in their hands in 1616. I have 
found no later reference to Schorer in the published records, 
and probably he did not return to India. 

Some extracts from the Relation were given in a condensed 
form by van Dijk in his account of Wemmer van Berchem’s 
work in India, but, so far as I can learn, the text has never been 
printed either in original or in translation. The manuscript is 
contained in the series of records known in the Rijksarchief at 
The Hague as Overgekomen brieven en papieren {Letters and 
Papers Received], and appears as ff. 166-170 of Book I of 1616. 
The transcripts from Archives at The Hague, which are in the 
India Office, include certain extracts (paper no. LXxx! in vol. 111 
of Series 1). The manuscript is exceptionally clear, and is 
obviously a fair copy made with great care; the baldness of the 
style is, I hope, sufficiently indicated in my version. 

Of the third, anonymous, Relation no manuscript has been 
traced. It appeared originally in the collection of Dutch voyages 
issued with the title “Origin and Progress (Begin ende Voort- 
gangh) of the United Dutch Chartered East India Company”. 
The Editor of that collection inserted it at p. 77 of his reprint of 
Pieter van den Broeke’s Voyage to the East Indies; he gave 
neither the author nor the date, and it has been occasionally 
cited as if it were van den Broeke’s work, but this is certainly 
not the case, for the writer tells us in his opening paragraph that 
he had lived for about six years in Nizimpatam, while van den 
Broeke’s own account shows that he spent only a few weeks on 
the Coromandel Coast, and he was certainly never stationed at 
Nizdmpatam for any length of time. From the position of the 
insertion it may be inferred that the editor thought it desirable 
to supplement van den Broeke’s brief account of his visit to 
Golconda by a more detailed description of the country, and 
that he chose for the purpose this Relation, which, it may be 
assumed, he had obtained, along with other documents, from 
the records of the Dutch Company. 
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Apart from the opening paragraph, the Relation contains 
very little material for determining its date or authorship. The 
period to which it belongs is, however, indicated by the state- 
ment that the writer was with Jan van Wesick when he witnessed 
widow-burning for the first time. Van Wesick was appointed 
Chief at Nizimpatam in the year 1608, and was transferred to 
Masulipatam in June, 1610; at the end of this year he became 
Director of all the factories in Coromandel, with headquarters 
at Pulicat; and in 1612 he left the Coast for Bantam. The 
incident in question must thus lie between 1608 and 1610. 

In his account of the administration of Golconda, the writer 
mentions that he often travelled through the country. Some 
records quoted by Dr Terpstra indicate that at this time it was 
the duty of the Chief at Nizampatam to make tours of inspection 
lasting for some days; there is thus a suggestion that the writer 
may have been Chief for some part of his service. 

In one place the writer mentions the death of a daughter of 
the King of Golconda “more than 4} years ago”. The records 
show that van Wesick’s negotiations at Golconda in November, 
1609, were delayed by the death of the King’s daughter; if the 
reference is to this event, as is likely enough, but by no means 
certain, the date of the Relation would be after the middle of 
1614. 

In another place, the writer refers to “the execution of 
Schengan” as a recent event, completing the discomfiture of the 
Portuguese on the Coromandel Coast. Schengan, or Xenga, 
was either the title or the nick-name of Philip de Brito, a 
Portuguese adventurer who had established himself at Syriam 
in Pegu. ‘The news of his capture and execution reached Masuli- 
patam in February, 1614, so presumably the Relation was 
written shortly after this date. 

A more definite indication of the date is found in the state- 
ment that the indigo-trade between the Golconda kingdom and 
the West Coast had been interrupted for “the last two years” 
by war between the Portuguese and the officers of Ahmadnagar 
stationed at the port of Chaul. After some preliminary bickering, 
this war broke out in 1612, and peace was not made until April, 
1615. The indigo-trade was carried on mainly during the 
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winter and spring, so that we may infer that “the last two 
years” were the seasons of 1612-13 and 1613-14, or in other 
words, that the Relation was written in the summer or autumn 
of 1614. 

We may take it then that the writer’s residence of “about six 
years” in Nizampatam ran from 1608 to 1614, and we have to 
see if the published records furnish a clue to his identity. The 
staff employed at this factory was small, six persons in all when 
it was founded in 1606, and four persons when Schorer left the 
Coast in 1614. Of the men whose names appear in the records, 
there is one, and only one, whose experience covers this period 
exactly. Pieter Gielisz, (or Jelis) van Ravesteyn came from 
Holland to the Coast in 1608, and in November of that year was 
posted as junior factor to Nizimpatam, where van Wesick had 
recently become Chief. He was there in 1609, he succeeded van 
Wesick as Chief in 1610, and he still held this post in 1612. The 
next relevant date in the published records is June, 1614, when 
J. Lefebure was appointed Chief of the factory. 

Through the kindness of Mr Bijlsma, of the Rijksarchief, I 
am able to supplement the published records at this point. Van 
Ravesteyn’s engagement as Chief at Nizimpatam expired in 
June, 1612, but his term was prolonged for two years. He 
remained at Nizimpatam till June, 1614, when he sailed on the 
Ter Goes for Bantam. He returned to the Coast on the same 
ship in March, 1615, and by decision of the local Council he was 
sent overland to Surat, in order to recover some property which 
was in possession of the authorities at that seaport. His journal 
of this expedition, and his report on Surat, have been published 
by Dr Terpstra in De Opkomst der Westerkwartieren (The 
Hague, 1918), where the remainder of his life is outlined. He 
returned to Masulipatam in February, 1616, and apparently 
went to Java in that year, for in 1617 he accompanied Pieter van 
den Broeke on the voyage from Java to Surat. He was left at 
Surat as senior factor, and remained there till 1620, when his 
engagement expired, and he returned to Batavia. In 1621 he 
sailed in command of a ship going thence to the Red Sea, but 
died on the voyage. From the dates given above, it is obvious 
that van Ravesteyn could have written this Relation in the 
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second half of 1614, the date indicated by internal evidence, 
either on the voyage, or during his stay at Bantam. . 

Van Ravesteyn’s journal and report bear some resemblance in 
point of style and language to the anonymous Relation. There is 
the same preference for foreign words and Latin phrases, and a 
few characteristic expressions recur ; but nobody has a monopoly 
of phrases or expressions, and all that can be safely inferred is 
that van Ravesteyn may have written the Relation, so far as 
style and language are concerned. 

One point of detail may be mentioned. In the Relation, the 
style of the Qutbshahi dynasty of Golconda appears as Cotebipa. 
It is not easy to account for the p in this word as a misreading of 
any of the forms which shah takes in the Dutch commercial 
script of the period. On the other hand, one form of p in that 
script is so like « that confusion between the two letters is 
always possible. Cotebipa might thus be a misreading of 
Cotebixa, which is one of the Portuguese forms of the word 
(x having the sound of sh in Portuguese). Now van Ravesteyn 
in his journal regularly used the form Cotebixa, which I have 
met nowhere else in Dutch records. The anomalous form found 
in the Relation can thus be explained on the theory that it was 
written by van Ravesteyn, and that either copyist or printer, 
unfamiliar with the word, read his « as a p. Extant specimens 
of his handwriting are almost unknown, but Mr Bijlsma has 
found for me a letter of the year 1618 signed by him, and 
containing marginal additions in his hand; in these the letter p 
is written in a form very like an ordinary x, so that confusion 
between the two was possible. 

From the nature of the case, proof of the authorship of the 
Relation is unattainable, but the considerations I have stated 
appear to’me to establish a definite probability that it is the 
work of van Ravesteyn: in the alternative, the author was some 
junior or assistant whose name is not traceable in the published 
records. In either case, its authority rests on the fact that the 
writer spent six years in one station, and must have acquired a 
fairly accurate knowledge of the life in that particular locality. 

Nothing is known of the subsequent history of the manu- 
script. We may guess that it was transmitted in due course to 
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Holland for the information of the Directors of the Company, 
” that it was handed over to the compiler of Begin ende Voortgangh, 
and that it was not preserved after printing; but we know only 
that it cannot now be traced. The various early appearances of 
the printed text can be studied in P. A. Tiele’s Mémoire 
Bibliographique sur les Journaux des Navigateurs Neéerlandais, 
which was published at Amsterdam in 1867. The original issues 
of van den Broeke’s voyages, made at Haarlem and Amsterdam 
in 1634, do not contain the Relation. It appears in the four 
editions (1644-46) of Begin ende Voorigangh edited by Isaac 
Commelin, a publisher of Amsterdam; his name does not 
appear in the volumes, but it is used in modern library cata- 
logues. I have not seen the two earlier editions (1644 and 1645) 
of this compilation, but Tiele says that, so far as van den 
Broeke’s voyages are concerned, they are identical with those of 
1646, from which my translation has been prepared. In 1648 
two editions of a collection—Oost Indische Voyagien, ..—were 
published at Amsterdam by Joost Hartgers, or Hartgerts. So 
far as van den Broeke’s voyages are concerned, these are de- 
scribed by Tiele as reprints of Begin ende Voortgangh. In the 
same year, the same publisher reissued van den Broeke’s 
voyages as a separate volume; it contains this Relation with a 
very few verbal changes, and a few fresh distortions of the 
Indian names ; and comparison shows it to be identical with the 
version contained in the compilation just mentioned. Some- 
what later, probably in 1663-70, an abbreviated and mutilated 
reprint of Hartgers’ compilation was published by G. J. 
Saeghman: this I have not seen. 

To these facts, which are taken mainly from Tiele’s Mémoire, 
it may be added that a French collection of Dutch voyages— 
Recueil des Voyages...dans les Provinces-Unies, published by 
R. A. C. de Renneville (Amsterdam, 1702, Rouen, 1725, and 
Amsterdam, 1754)—contains van den Broeke’s voyages, but the 
translation of the Relation is by no means accurate, and possibly 
its errors were propagated in translations made subsequently 
into other languages. I have not however thought it necessary 
to search for these. I have found no suggestion of any reissue 
of the Relation from the original manuscript, and there is no 
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doubt that the text as given in Begin ende Voortgangh is the 
nearest to it which we possess. 

The defects of that text will be obvious to the reader, so far 
as the spelling of Indian names is concerned, and from some 
footnotes in which I have offered conjectural emendations. 
There is, too, room for suspicion that the Relation may have 
been curtailed in printing. The close is so abrupt as to suggest 
that the end may have been discarded, but it is also possible that 
the author may not have had time to complete his work; if, for 
instance, the writer was van Ravesteyn, his stay at Bantam was 
very short, and it is quite conceivable that he may have handed 
over what he had written to the authorities there, rather than 
carry the manuscript back with him to India for completion. 
The text also contains some transitions so abrupt as to suggest 
that some connecting matter has been omitted, but the inference 
is by no means certain. All that can be said is that the original 
Relation may have been longer. 


§ 6. GoLtconpa and MasuLipaTaM 


The foregoing sections contain, I hope, as much information as 
will be required by ordinary readers as an approach to the 
Relations: there remains one topic which will interest only a 
few, but yet cannot be avoided,—the correct forms of the 
names of the kingdom and its most important seaport. 

As regards the kingdom, there is no doubt that its name was 
derived from the original capital, at first merely a hill-fortress. 
The form Gul-khwanda, ‘rose-named’, which is occasionally 
advanced in India, may safely be discarded as an ingenious bit 
of Persianisation; the latter part of the name is certainly the 
Telugu word onda, ‘hill’, which we meet also in the names of 
other hill-fortresses, such as Bellamkonda or Kondavid. The 
compiler of the Kistna District Manual wrote (p. 244) that 
‘Golconda is a common enough name in the Telugu country, 
being simply Galikonda, the hill of tempests, and is given to 
several peaks on which the storm-clouds gather”. This expla- 
nation has, however, been questioned by every speaker of the 
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language whom I have consulted, and they concur in the view 
that the name is a regularly formed compound from golla, 
‘shepherd’, that it means ‘shepherd’s hill’, and that it might be 
given to any hill where the shepherds were accustomed to graze 
their flocks. The latter view is to some extent supported by the 
fact that the first vowel is short in the Persian chronicles, but 
their transliteration is so haphazard that not very much weight 
can be attached to this consideration. Speaking for myself, I 
regard the latter explanation as being more probable, because 
more prosaic; but I can trace no evidence regarding the origin 
of the name in the form of inscriptions or early documents, and 
in the absence of evidence a final verdict is impossible. 

As regards the name of the seaport, it will be noticed that all 
three Relations use the termination -patnam, though in the 
third it was frequently misprinted as -patuam. This is a fairly 
correct reproduction of the Telugu -pattanamu, ‘-ton’ or 
‘town’, and the commoner forms, -patam or -patan, must be 
attributed to Portuguese influence. Following their usual prac- 
tice, the Portuguese accented and nasalised the last syllable, and 
added an o to give the word a Portuguese form, These processes 
would give us -patndo; but I have never seen this form, and it 
may be presumed that the original m fused with the introduced 
nasal sound, giving -patdo, the form used consistently from the 
sixteenth century downwards. Europeans of other races who 
took the name from Portuguese interpreters, and de-nasalised 
the termination, would naturally write -patam, or -patan, while 
those who, like the authors of the Relations, took it from the 
inhabitants, would write -patnam. 

The first portion of the name leads to obscure questions 
which I cannot answer and would gladly avoid, but some notice 
of them is necessary, because they are raised by William 
Methwold himself, in his statement that Masulipatam “was 
first a poore fisher towne, from whence it tooke the name it yet 
retaynes; afterwards the conveniencie of the road made it a fit 
residence for merchants”. 

Now from the middle of the seventeenth century onwards 
Europeans of various nations, other than the Portuguese, wrote 
the second consonant in the name as a palatal, ch, instead of a 
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sibilant; and when it was so written, the reference to the Hindi 
word machhli, ‘fish’, became inevitable. At first sight then, it 
would suffice to say that Methwold was thinking of this Hindi 
word ; but we have to remember that Hindi was not the language 
of the country, nor was it spoken by Methwold, while the facts 
on record show that the palatal spelling had not been introduced 
in his time. 

To take the latter point first, the earliest use of the palatal 
which I have found dates from 1647 (English Factories, vi1!, 138), 
after ewhich it rapidly became common; but in Methwold’s time, 
and before, the word was certainly pronounced with s not ch. 
The Dutch always used s or z, but their use is ambiguous, 
because, having no palatal sounds in their own language, they 
were put to various shifts to represent what they heard in India, 
and the commonest of these was to use some sibilant. The 
Portuguese, on the other hand, distinguished the palatal sound 
systematically, representing it by ch; and I have not found a 
single case of confusion between the two in their early literature. 
With them the form Masulipatao has prevailed from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and there is no doubt that they heard 
a sibilant, not a palatal. 

This is true of the English also, who were familiar with 
palatal sounds in their own language. Apart from Methwold’s 
own use, we have the name 38 times in Purchas his Pilgrimes, 
always with s; it occurs more than 150 times in Letters Received, 
all with s; it occurs more than 160 times in English Factories, 
down to 1645, all with s; and the same form is used by Jourdain, 
Roe, Mundy, and various other writers of the period. Even 
when the name was distorted, as in the grotesque form, 
Mesopotamia, found in some early English letters, the s was 
preserved. It is certain, then, that Methwold heard the name 
pronounced with s; and it is certain that he heard it so pro- 
nounced by the inhabitants, for, if he had taken the pronunciation 
from Portuguese interpreters, he would have written -patam, 
not -painam. 

I have failed to trace the name in earlier literature. This 
region is not described in any detail by the Arab geographers; 
and the only possible reference to the seaport is the Mali Fatan 
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(Elliot's History, 1, 72), on the long road from Mabar (Coroman- 
del) to Khitai (China), a route which, so far as I can find, has 
not been worked out in detail. The Greeks make no mention of 
any seaport with an identifiable name in this locality ; while the 
Masalia region of the Periplus, and the Maisolia country of 
Ptolemy, though very intriguing, are irrelevant for the present 
purpose, because the Greeks, like the Dutch, represented 
palatal sounds by sibilants, as in Barugaza for Bharukachchha, 
and Sandrokottos for Chandragupta. 

It is impossible then to affirm that up to 1647 the name was 
always spelt with a sibilant, but the pronunciation in Methwold’s 
time is fixed; and we have to choose whether he was referring 
to the Hindi word machhli, or to some southern word for fish, 
spelt with s. The former is not impossible, any more than it is 
impossible that a Norwegian word should be used to explain 
the name of a place on the shores of the Adriatic; but the pro- 
babilities are that he was thinking of some word nearer home. 
I gather from the dictionaries that the Sanskrit matsya, ‘fish’, 
the origin of the Hindi machhli, appears as masoli and mdsili in 
the languages of the West Coast, which Methwold had visited, 
while I am informed that the Telugu form, which is now written 
as machalia, is commonly pronounced masala. I suggest then 
that Methwold was probably thinking of some such form, spelt 
or pronounced with an s, not that he was referring to the more 
remote and less similar machhit. 

Whether Methwold’s derivation is accurate is quite another 
question. Place-names are ordinarily distinctive, and ‘Fishton’ 
would be appropriate to nearly every village on the East Coast. 
Possibly this consideration may account for the tradition re- 
corded in Hobson-Fobson (s.v.) that the name arose from the fact 
of a whale having once been stranded on the shore; but this 
tradition would almost certainly have been mentioned by 
Methwold if it had been current in his time. The probabilities 
are that the true derivation is from some word like that for fish, 
but with a different meaning; that the similarity gave rise to the 
false derivation from fish; and that, when Hindi speakers ap- 
peared in this region, they altered the spelling to assimilate it to 
the word for fish with which they were familiar. Various such 
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words have been suggested to me. One gentleman tells me of a 
common word mush for cotton goods, but its age is very dubious, 
and it may be simply some form of ‘muslin’ naturalised in the 
bazaar. More probable candidates are musal, which in Tamil 
means ‘hare’, mosali, Telugu for ‘crocodile’, or masala, Telugu 
for ‘handicrafts’. The view I have suggested is thus tenable, 
but there is no evidence available to show how the name actually 
originated ; what is certain is that during our period the name 
should be spelt with s, not ch. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE INTRODUCTION 


Note. The full titles of works cited here and elsewhere in abbreviated 
form will be found in the List of Authorities at the end of the volume. 


SECTION 1, The story of the rise of Golconda is condensed from ,; 
vol. 111 of the Cambridge History of India, chs. 11-vit, xv-xvii1; the 
original authorities are set out in the bibliographies relating to those 
chapters. The volume dealing with the southward advance of the ~ 
Moguls has not yet appeared, and I have relied on the various sources 
enumerated in Appendix D of V. Smith’s Akbar the Great Mogul 
(Oxford, 1919), and on the chronicles relating to the reigns of Jahangir 
and Shahjahan, especially the Tazuk, the Igbdlndma, and the Badshah- 
nama. 

The description of the kingdom is drawn from the Relations, sup- 
plemented by the relevant District Manuals and Gazetteers. The 
weaving industry is dealt with in more detail in chapters t1-Iv of my 
book From Akbar to Aurangzeb (London, 1923); an attempt at classi- 
fying the exports of cotton goods will be found in Indian Journal of 
Economics, January, 1925. 


SEcTION 2. The entry of Europeans into the sea-borne commerce of 
Asia is described at greater length in From Akbar to Aurangzeb, 
chapters I-1v, and Appendix A, where detailed references will be found. - 


SecTION 3. This is a summary of the sections which follow, and is 
based on the authorities quoted for them. 


Section 4. Methwold’s first appointment is recorded in Court 
Minutes, 25th September, 1615. The fight with the carrack on the 
outward voyage is related in Pilgrimes, U1, ix, 1465. Methwold’s 
activities in Gujarat are in Letters Received, 1v, 189-198; v, 85-130; and 
his voyage to Tiku and Bantam can be followed in the index to the 
latter volume. His life at Masulipatam is dealt with in his letters 
thence scattered through English Factories, 1, 11. The order for his recall 
is in Court Minutes, 23rd October, 1618. For the Java Council’s report 
on his work, see English Factories, 1, 193, and for the decision of the 
Directors, Court Minutes, 17th October, 1623 to 2nd April, 1624. 

Nearly all that can be learned of his activities during the next ten 
years is contained in the Court Minutes: his admission as a ‘free 
brother’ to the Company, 27th June, 1628: his offer to go to Persia, 
oth January, 1629: his appointment to Surat, 22nd February, 1632-3. 
The facts regarding his appointment as deputy Sword-bearer are in the 
City records at the Guildhall, and were communicated by the Record 
Officer, Mr A. H. Thomas. 

Methwold’s letters from Surat are in English Factories, 1v—-v1: the 
quotations given in the text are taken from Iv, p. xxxiii; v, 59-65, 
146, 181, 208; his narrative of his imprisonment is v, 232, 251; the 
agreement with the Portuguese is v, 89, and the negotiations are 
summarised on pp. vii—x of the Introduction to that volume. 
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From the date of his return to England, Methwold’s name recurs 
constantly in Court Minutes. His election as a Committee is 3rd July, 
1640, and as Deputy Governor, 5th July, 1643; his commercial and 
financial transactions are scattered through the volumes. The informa- 
tion regarding his home at Hale House was communicated mainly by 
Mr Haywood Jones, Assistant Borough Librarian of Kensington. 


SECTION 5. There are no Calendars of the Dutch records, such as those 
which make reference so simple in the case of the records at the India 
Office. Up to 1610 the relevant records are dealt with in Terpstra, and 
from 1612 to 1615 in van Dijk; while the letters of J. P. Coen are in the 
Bescheiden. The period is covered also by N. Macleod’s De Oost- 
Indische Compagnie als Zeemogendheid in Azie (Ryzwyk, 1927), but it 
contains no matter relevant to the Relations beyond what is in the 
earlier works cited. 

The facts regarding Schorer’s career are taken from Terpstra, 105, 
121m, van Dijk, 20, 41, Coen-Bescheiden, i, 168. The information 
regarding the receipt of his Relation was communicated by Mr 
Bijlsma of the Rijksarchief. 

‘The dates of van Wesick’s service are taken from Terpstra, 65, 138, 
158, and van Dijk, 18. The other references in these paragraphs are 
Terpstra, 73, 108; Pilgrimes, I, iii, 325; and, for the war at Chaul, 
Danvers, 11, 158, Letters Received, 1, 257, and Westerkwartieren, 177. 

The authorities for van Ravesteyn’s service in India are Terpstra, 82, 
94, 138; van Dijk, 20, 45; and Westerkwartieren, passim. 'The informa- 
tion for the period 1612-14, furnished by Mr Bijlsma, is drawn from 
a MS. account-book of the Nizampatam factory, a letter written by 
‘Wemmer van Berchem at Masulipatam on 16th August, 1614, and the 
proceedings of the Council sitting at Tierepopelier in March, 1615. The 
single specimen of van Ravesteyn’s handwriting is in Overgekomen 
Brieven en Papieren, 1619, Bk. H, f. 315. 

SEcTION 6, Portuguese practice in transforming oriental names is 
discussed in the Introduction to Dalgado: the body of this work shows 
passim (especially under letter C) their treatment of the palatal sound 
ch. For variations in the spelling of Masulipatam, see (besides Hobson- 
Jobson) Indian Antiquary, xxx, 354, 397. The references to Greek 
geographers are (1) The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, by W. H. 
Schoff (London, 1912), 47, 252; (2) Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy, by J. W. McCrindle, ed. S. M. Sastri (Calcutta, 1927), 65-67, 
103, 185. 
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tendeth itselfe from the Cape called Comorijne, lying in 
8 degrees of North latitude, unto Chatigan the bottome 


i! T HE Gulfe of Bengala™ (famous for its dimensions) ex- 


- thereof, which, being in 22 degrees, is not lesse as the coast lyeth 


then a 1000 English miles, and in breadth goo, limited on the 
sther side by Cape Singapura, which lyeth in 1 degree of South 
fNorth] latitude; washeth the coast of these great and fertile 
kingdomes, viz., Ziloan, Bisnagar, Golchonda, Bengala, Arrec- 
san, Pegu and Tanassery; and receiveth into its * bosome many 
yavigable rivers, which lose their note and names in the eminent 
acighbourhood of the famous Ganges; whose unknowne head, 
pleasant streames, and long extent, have amongst those heathen 
habitants (by the tradition of their forefathers) gained a beliefe 
if clensing all such sinnes as the bodies of those that wash therein 
brought with them ; for which cause many are the pilgrimes that 
sort from farre to this lasting jubilee,? with some of whom I 


* In modern conventional spelling the names in this sentence are: the Bay of 
kengal, Cape Comorin, Chittagong, Cape Singapore, Ceylon, Vijayanagar, 
Golconda, Bengal, Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim. At this time Singapore was 
nerely a geographical term; the modern city had not been founded. Meth- 
vold’s figures of distances are too low; the British India S.N. Co. reckon 
R20 nautical miles from Chittagong, and 1567 from Singapore, to Colombo, 
te nearest large seaport to Cape Comorin. 

!? The reference is to the ecclesiastical use of the word ‘jubilee’ to denote the 

}casional grant of remission from the penal consequences of sin; the epithet 

“asting’ marks the distinction between such occasional remissions and the 

‘gadnusik effect attributed by the Hindu religion to bathing in the Ganges. 
MR I 
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have had conference, and from their owne reports I insert this 
their beliefe. 

The Island of Zeloan [Ceylon] our Nation hath onely lookt 
upon en passant. The Portugals, that clayme all East India by 
donation,’ hold a great part of this in subjection, and with such 
assurance that they beleeve they can make it good against all 
their enemies, yet are not they the onely lords thereof, for the 
naturall inhabitants have also their King, commonly called the 
King of Candy ;? with whom the Danes had not long since a 
fruitlesse treaty for commerce, which falling short of their 
expectation, they fortified upon the mayne [mainland] not fa: 
from Negapatnam,} at a place called Trangabay,+ with wha 
successe or hopes of benefit I cannot relate. 

The first kingdome upon the mayne is that ancient one of 
Bisnagar,5 rent at this time into severall provinces or govern- 
ments held by the pNaickes of that countrey in their owne right; 
for since the last King (who deceased about fiftene yeeres since} 


1 See the Cambridge Modern History, 1, ch. 1, for a short account of the Bull 
of Pope Alexander VI, which in the popular view granted the Portuguese an, 
exclusive right to the East Indies. Purchas could not ‘suffer this Bull to pase’ 
unbaited *, and he ‘baited’ it at considerable length in the Pilgrimes, I, ii, 
at a 

2 Kandy, the capital of the native kingdom, which maintained its inde- 
pendence against the Portuguese established at Colombo and elsewhere on’ 
the coast: for its history, see P. E. Pieris, Ceylon, the Portuguese Era (Colombo, 
1913-14). A short account of the early experience of the Danes will be found 
in English Factories, 1, p. xlv. 

3 At this period Negapatam, now in the Tanjore district, was de facto in the 
possession of the Portuguese, but was not Portuguese territory (Couto, X, i, 
49). The spelling -patnam is discussed in the Introduction, § 6. 

4 Tranquebar, or Tarangampadi, on the coast, 18 miles north of Negapatam 
The Danish E.I. Co. obtained a grant of land here in 1620; the fort which 
they built belonged to Denmark until 1845. 

5 Bisnagar was the Portuguese form of Vijayanagar, the extensive Hindu 
kingdom which dominated the south of India from the fourteenth to the 
sixteenth century. The original capital city, from which the kingdom was 
named, was destroyed after the battle of Talikota in 1565, and at this period 
the capital was at Vellore, now in the North Arcot district. Nayak was the 
designation of the principal Governors, among whom authority over the 
kingdom was distributed. The ‘last king’ was Venkata I, who died in 1614 
(Pilgrimes, I, iii, 326), or rather less than ‘fifteen years since’. Mr R. S 
Aiyar, discussing the position of the kingdom in the half-century following 
‘Talikota, concludes (Fournal of Indian History, April, 1927, p. 78) that 
‘provincial insubordination exhibited itself with potency only after the death 
of Venkata I’, a view which agrees substantially with Methwold’s statement, 
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there have arisen severall competitors for the crowne, unto 
whom the Naickes have adhered according to their factions, or 
affections; from whence hath followed a continuall civill warre 
in some parts of the countrey, and such extreame want and 
famine in most of it, that parents have brought thousands of 
their young children to the sea side, selling there a child for five 
4fanums* worth of rice, transported from thence into other parts 
of India, and sold againe to good advantage, if the gaines be good 
that ariseth from the sale of soules. 

In this kingdome lyeth the towne of Saint Thome,” inhabited 
and governed by Portugals, who notwithstanding must acknow- 
ledge some dependency from the Naicke that holds that part of 
the countrey, of whom (after some siege endured by them) they 
were enforced, about three yeeres since, to buy their peace with 
a summe of money; for their towne is onely fortified towards the 
sea, but to landwards no otherwise then with their houses, which 
are built strong, close and defensible. 

Not farre from Saint Thome lyeth Pallecat,3 a badde neigh- 
bour to the Portugall since the Dutch possessed their castle in 
that place; for with shipping great and smal, which they con- 
stantly kept upon that coast, they so scowre it that a Portugall 
frigat4 stirre not but in the confidence of her better sayling, nor 
dares anchor before the towne, for feare of being fetcht from 
thence ; but if they escape at sea, either unseene or by their speed, 
they presently [immediately] unlade, haling their ships on shoare 
close under the wall; from whence it followeth, the trade of that 
place [S. Thomé] is so much decayed, that the Portugall in- 
habitants are become much impoverished. Wherein it is worth 


1 Fanam, a very small gold coin. Its relation to the pagoda, the larger coin, 
is discussed in the Appendix; the value of sixpence, taken in the marginal 
note, is approximately correct for this period. 

2 §. Thomé, now a suburb of the city of Madras. Couto, X, i, 49, classes it 
with Negapatam as not being Portuguese territory, but in fact governed by 
the Portuguese residents. Balbi’s reference to it will be found in the Pilgrimes, 
II, x, 1723. 

3 Pulicat, on the coast, 25 miles north of Madras. The history of Fort 
Geldria, the Dutch stronghold, is sketched in the Introduction. 

4 Frigates at this period were small coasting vessels, which could be rowed 
as well as sailed, and were primarily for cargo, though they were frequently 
fitted out for coastal fighting. 
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the observation to consider their malice punished in the effect 
of it: for the Hollanders, after some experience of the trade in 
India, finding commodities of Saint Thome and that coast to be 
very vendible, and to good profit, in the Moluccoes, Banda, 
Amboyna, Java, Sumatra, and other those easterne parts," pro- 
cured from the last King of Bisnagar free commerce in his 
countrey, and to that purpose setled at first a factory in Pallecut, 
where they left sixe or seven Hollanders to negotiate their 
affaires: but the Portugals of Saint Thome, not brooking any 
Christian corrivall so neere them in the same course of trade, 
came downe with their whole power of frigats, and landing at 
Pallecut, they assaulted the Dutch house, which was for a time 
resolutely defended, untill, some being slaine, the rest yeelded 
after promise of life and good quarter, but were carried prisoners 
to Saint Thome, from whence with much difficulty some es- 
caped, and amongst them the chiefe Factor, from whose rela- 
tion I insert this discourse. 

The King (upon knowledge of this assault, and the Hollanders 
instant suite to bee better secured) permitted them to build a 
fort, conditionally that the one halfe of the souldiers should be 
of his subjects, which tooke place; and the fort being finished, 
it was devided, and halved betwixt the Gentiles} and Hollanders; 
untill, many differences arising amongst so different cohabitants, 
the King called away his people, leaving the fort wholy in the 
Dutches power, which since they have enlarged and strengthened, 
and now call it Gueldrea [Geldria]; wherein since the Treaty of 

1 This part of the Coromandel Coast was the chief seat of the manufacture 
of the patterned cotton cloths, known commercially as pintado, or ‘ painted’, 
which were the goods in most demand in the Spice Islands, as well as in parts 
of Java and Sumatra. Merchants engaged in the spice trade were conse- 
quently under a strong inducement to establish agencies, or ‘factories’ as they 
were then called, in localities where they could obtain these goods at first 
hand. 

2 The name in the margin represents Signor Adolf Thomaszoon. He ap. 
pears below as one of Methwold’s companions on the visit to the diamond- 
field. The title ‘signor’ was at this time not confined to Italians, but was 
frequently given to any foreigner of position; Purchas, or his printer, usually 
showed it as ‘Sir’. The Portuguese attack on Pulicat was made in the summer 
of 1612 (van Dijk, 20 ff.). 

3 The term ‘gentiles’ was commonly applied at this period to Hindus, as a 


unit, contrasted with ‘Moors’, i.e. Moslems, and Christians; it represents the 
Portuguese gentio. Sec Hobson-Fobson, s.v. Gentoo. 
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1619,' our nation, for the moyetie of an oppressed trade, have 
borne the uttermost charge of halfe the garrison, without par- 
ticipation of such benefits as in equity ought to ensue; but my 
affection to that nation, and the condition of the times, forbids 
me to aggravate or adde to our just quarrell for their unjust and 
cruell proceedings in Amboyna. 

So that now the Portugals, in place of neighbouring merchants 
whom they disturbed, are galled with a garrison of profest 
enemies whom they cannot remoove; for their owne power is 
not sufficient, and assistance from the Vice-roy they shall not 
have, if their present ruines were in question, because they 
neither assist in person or contribution the generall affaires of 
India,} but are, with their consorts the Portugals inhabiting 
Bengala, accounted Levantadoes del Rey, exempted from their 
Princes protection. 

Onely they have to their power incensed some of the Naickes 
against the Hollanders, who about foure yeares since’ with sixe 
thousand men besieged Pallecut, but at such distance, and with 
so little advantage, that an easie composition raysed the siege, 
and little of that given by the Hollanders, but from the natives 
subsisting under their protection, over whom they pretend no 
sovereignetie,® exact no duties, nor prescribe no lawes; con- 


* In this year an agreement, known as the Treaty of Defence, was made 
between the English and Dutch Companies, to share the eastern trade, over 
which their servants in the East had been at war; see Calendar of State Papers, 
Col. series, East Indies, 1617-21, for the negotiations. The result was inevitably 
constant friction between the servants of the two Companies, as described in 
English Factories, 1, p. xxxv. The English withdrew from Pulicat in 1623. 

2 The reference is to what became known as ‘the massacre of Amboyna’, 
In 1623 the English merchants resident in the Dutch fort on that island were 
charged with conspiracy to seize it, and most of them were executed on 
confessions obtained by torture (Cal. State Papers, E.I., 1622-24, passim), 
The news led to violent popular demonstrations in London, and the hostility 
to Holland had not subsided when Methwold wrote. 

3 ‘India’ is used here in the special sense of the Portuguese power in the 
East, a sense which is common in the literature of the sixteenth century. 

4 The probable meaning is ‘rebels against the King’; but Professor E. 
Prestage informs me that the phrase ought to be levantados contra el Rei. 

3 Pulicat was besieged for two months in 1620 (English Factories, 1, 
196 7). 

6 This was true when Methwold wrote, but, as time went on, the Dutch 
assumed territorial jurisdiction over their settlement. 
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tenting themselves in confronting the Portugall, and nego- 
tiating their affaires of merchandizing. 

In sixteene degrees and a halfe lyeth Musulipatnam," the 
chiefe port of the Kingdome of Golchonda, where the Right 
Worshipfull East Indian Company have their Agent and 
severall factories in that place and Petapoley,? first protected 
and setled by Peter Willemson Floris and Lucas Anthonison, 
who, in the employment of English adventurers, arrived there 
about thirteene yeares since in the Globe of London: since 
which time, commerce hath beene continued in those parts, and 
amongst other their servants my selfe received their employ- 
ment, and from almost five yeares residence in that place (at the 
request of the authour of this laborious volume) am emboldened 
to publish such remarkable things as have falne within the 
compasse of my observation. 

It is a small towne, but populous, unwalled, ill built, and 
worse situated; within, all the spring[s] are brackish, and 
without, over-flowed with every high sea for almost halfe a mile 
about. It was first a poore fisher towne, from whence it tooke 
the name it yet retaynes;3 afterwards the conveniencie of the 
road{-stead] made it a fit residence for merchants, and so 
continueth (with increase of trade) since our and the Dutch 
nation frequented this Coast. 

The climate is very healthfull, and the yeere devided in their 
account into three different seasons, whereof March, Aprill, 
May, and June they call the hote season, and not without good 
cause; for the sunne, being returned into their hemisphere, doth 
not alone scortch the earth with his piercing beames, but even 
the winde, which should asswage his fury, addes greater fire, and 
yeerely about mid May, with a strong westerly gale, brings off 

? Masulipatam, then the principal seaport of the kingdom of Golconda, now 
the headquarters of the Kistna district. The Dutch established their factory 
here in 1606, under an agreement with the King (Terpstra, 40 ff.). The voyage 
of the Globe is narrated in the Pilgrimes, I, iii, 304 ff.; the vessel reached 
Masulipatam on 30th November, 1611. Antheunis is the commonest form of 
the name given in the text as Anthonison ; both he and Floris were Dutchmen. 
The marginal reference is to Pilgrimes, I, iii, 319 ff. 

3 Petapoley is Peddapalle, more generally known as Nizampatam, 40 miles 
S.W. of Masulipatam. 

3 This statement is discussed in the Introduction, § 6. 
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the land a sensible heat, as when a house is on fire, such as are 
neere to leeward can hardly endure; and this so penetrateth that, 
the doores and windowes being shut, the houses are notwith- 
standing so warmed that the chaires and stooles admit hardly 
the uses they were made for without cooling them, and the place 
where we abide, by often sprinkling of water; but the extremity 
hereof neyther lasteth long nor commeth often, onely five or 
seven dayes in a yeere, and then but from nine or ten a clocke in 
the forenoone untill four or five in the afternoone, at which 
time a coole breeze from off the sea qualifies againe this intol- 
lerable heat: wherein many of the natives are in their travell 
suffocated and perish. And of Christians, a Dutchman as hee 
was carried in his palamkeene [palanquin], and an Englishman 
walking but from the towne to the barre, little above an English 
mile, dyed both in the way. The rest of these foure moneths are 
very hote, farre exceeding the hottest day in our climate, and 
would so continue, but that in July, August, September, and 
October, the raines are predominant, which with their frequent, 
violent, and long continuing showres, cooles the earth, and 
revives the parcht roots of the sunburnt plants of the earth, 
sometimes rayning so long together, and with such fiercenesse, 
that houses loose their foundations in their currants, and fall to 
the ground: from whence also followes great land-flouds, to this 
countrey no lesse commodious then the inundation of Nilus to 
the Egyptians, by receiving the flouds into their rice grounds, 
and there retayning it untill the earth, drinking it in, becomes 
the better enabled to endure an eighth moneths abstinence; for 
in eight moneths it never rayneth. November, December, 
January, and February they account their cooler times, and are 
so indeed compared to the former, yet as hote as it is here in 
England in May.* 

From which constant heate all trees are heere continually 
greene, and their fruites ripe in their severall seasons. The earth 


1 This account of the climate of Masulipatam is substantially, but not 
verbally, accurate. The average rainfall in forty years (1870-1909) was 
38-7 inches, of which 35-4 fell between June and November, and 3-3 in the 
remaining six months (Kistna District Gazetteer). The mean temperature in 
November-February is about 75°; in March—June, 85°; and in July-October, 
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in some places affoords two croppes of rice’ in a yeere, rarely 
three croppes, and in most places but one, yet there with very 
great increase: they sowe other sorts of pulse, different from 
ours, and farre up into the country they have good wheate, but 
not much, for it is little eaten of the Gentiles: rootes they have 
of most sorts which we have heere, and good store of potatoes, 
yet but few hearbs or flowres, which defect they supply in their 
betele,? whose frequent use amongst them many have already 
discoursed. In briefe, it is a very fruitfull countrey, and, 
occasioned by many of the inhabitants abstinence from any 
thing that hath life, all kind of victuall are very cheape and 
plentifull,3 as eight hens for twelve pence, a goate or sheepe for 
ten pence, and for eighteene pence or two shillings a very good 
hogge ; the like of fish and all other provisions in the towne, but 
in the countrey much better cheape. 

This Kingdome (as most others in India) receiveth its 
denomination from the chiefe city or residence of the King, 
called by the Natives Golchonda,4 by the Moores and Persians 
Hidraband, distant from Musulipatnam eight and twentie 
Gentive leagues, every such league contayning nine English 
miles, and in the common course of travel ten dayes journey. 
A citie that for sweetnesse of ayre, conveniencic of water, and 


* More than half the cultivated area of the Kistna district is under rice, the 
bulk of the remainder under various millets and pulses ; wheat is very rare 
(Kistna District Gazetteer). The potatoes mentioned were probably some 
tubers (perhaps Batatas) different from those which now bear the name; as 


. the OED. shows, the word was ambiguous in the seventeenth century, before 


Solanum tuberosum had become the potato, 

2 Betel, the leaves of the betel-vine (Piper betle) prepared with areca nuts 
(Areca catechu) and lime, and chewed as a mild stimulant. 

3 A longer list of local prices will be found in Schorer ’s Relation, Taking the 
fanam as worth sixpence, his figures are, for eight hens, from ninepence to a 
shilling, for a goat, from sixpence to a shilling, and for a hog, 2s. to 2s. 6d. 

4 Golconda was the original capital of the dynasty ; Hyderabad, 5 miles east, 
was founded in the year 1589. The distance from Masulipatam is slightly over 
200 miles in a straight line; Methwold’s figure (252 miles) doubtless repre- 
sents the route in use at the time, which started almost due north, and swung 
round to the west. The league of 9 miles is the @mada, containing 4 kos, each 
2} miles; both units are still in common use (Godavari District Gazetteer, 
120-1), I have not noticed the adjective ‘gentive’ in other English narratives, 
nor does it appear in the OED.; perhaps Methwold borrowed it from Dutch 
usage, gentiffe and gentive being common at this period. 
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fertility of soyle, is accounted the best situated in India, not to 
speake of the Kings Palace, which for bignesse and sumptuous- 
nesse, in the judgement of such as have travelled India, ex- 
ceedeth all belonging to the Mogull or any other Prince: it being 
twelve miles" in circumference, built all of stone,and, within, the 
most eminent places garnished with massie gold in such things 
as we commonly use iron, as in barres of windowes, bolts, and 
such like, and in all other points fitted to the majesty of so great 
a King, who in elephants and jewels is accounted one of the 
richest Princes of India. 

He is by religion a Mahumetan, discended from Persian 
ancestors, and retayneth their opinions, which differing in many 
points from the Turkes, are distinguished in their sects by 
tearmes of Seaw, and Sunnee,* and hath beene at large, and 
truly to my knowledge, particularized in your Pilgrimage ;3 
whereunto I onely adde in confirmation of their mutuall hatred 
what in conference I received from a Meene,+ one of Mahomets 
owne tribe, if wee may beleeve his owne heraldry, who openly 
professed hee could not finde in his heart to pray for a Sunnee, 
for in his opinion a Christian might as easily bee saved; a charitie 
well befitting his religion, that would not pray for those hee 
might not pray with. 

This King (as all other his predecessors) retaines the title 
of Cotubsha,3 the original whereof I remember to have read in 

t Bither the figure is exaggerated or it refers to the entire city; the fortress, 
within which the palace was situated, is over three miles in circumference 
CUmpl. Gaz. xu, 309). 

2 The distinction between the terms Sunni and Shi‘a marks the principal 
cleavage in Islam, between ‘the catholic Muhammadan community’ and a 
group of sects, ‘the starting point of all of which is the recognition of Ali as 
the legitimate caliph after the death of the prophet’ (Cyclopedia of Islam, 
s.ov. Sunna, Shi‘a). The founder of the Qutbshaht dynasty was of Turk 
origin, but was born at Hamadan in Persia, and was said (perhaps in flattery) 
to be nearly related to the Shah (Briggs, 111, 321, 329). 

3 Book ILI, vii, p. 274, of the fourth edition. 

4 Read Meere, i.e. Mir, a title commonly employed by the Sayyids, who 
claim to be descended from Muhammad. 

5 Qutb-ul Mulk (‘ polestar of the kingdom’) was the title borne in the Bah- 
mani kingdom by the officer who eventually became the first King of Golconda; 
his successors assumed the style of Qutb-shah, but the earlier title survived 
in popular speech, and appears in Portuguese and other European records of 
the sixteenth century in various forms such as Cotamaluco (Hobson-Jobson, 
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Linschoten. He maried (during my being in his country) the 
daughter of Adelsha, King of Viziapore,' and hath besides her 
three other wives, and at least 1000 concubines: a singular 
honour and state amongst them to have many women, and one 
of the strangest things to them I could relate, and in their 
opinions lamentable, that his excellent Majesty our Gracious 
Sovereigne should have three kingdomes and but one wife. 
The Cotubsha, Adelsha, and Negaim Sha* oppose the Mogull 
in a perpetual! league of mutuall defence, yet so as their yeerely 
presents prove their best weapons, chusing rather to buy peace 
then to hazard the event of war against so mighty an enemy. 
His revenewes are reported to bee five and twenty lackes of 
pagodes,} a lacke beeing an 100,000, and a pagode equall in 
weight and alloy to a’ French crowne, and worth there seven 
shillings six pence sterling: which huge treasure ariseth from the 
large extent of his dominions, his subjects being all his tenants, 
and at a rackt rent:4 for this King, as all others in India, is the 
onely free-holder of the whole countrey, which being devided 
into great governments,5 as our shires, those againe into lesser 


s.v.). Linschoten’s derivation (1, 172), from maluco (sc. mulk) ‘kingdom’, and 
cota (sc. quwtvat) ‘strength’, must represent an erroneous version current in 
his time in Goa. 


* Viziapore is Bijapur, the kingdom adjoining Golconda on the west. The 
Governor of this region in the Bahmani kingdom bore the title Adil Khan 
(‘just lord’), which naturally became Adil-shah after his assumption of 
royalty. These titles occur in Portuguese in various forms, for which see 
Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Idalcan. 

* Negaim Sha represents Nizim Shah, the g being presumably a misreading 
of z. The Bahmani Governor of Ahmadnagar bore the title Nizim-ul-mulk 
(‘administrator of the kingdom’), which naturally became Nizim Shah when 
he ascended the throne; for the variants in European literature, see Hobson- 
Jobson, sv. Nizamaluco. The relations between these kings and the Mogul 
Empire are sketched in the Introduction, § 1. 

3 Equivalent to about £937,500, at the then value of the pagoda, The other 
two Relations, which are somewhat earlier in date, give 1,700,000, and 
1,900,000 pagodas ; the revenue naturally fluctuated, and may have increased 
to this extent in the interval, but such statements can scarcely be precise. 
I have found no official record of the amount of the revenue at this period. 

4 The modern form ‘rack-rent’, in the sense of an excessive, or extortionate, 
rent, was already in use when Methwold wrote, but his form is etymologically 


correct, the verb ‘to rack’ bearing at this time the sense of raising rent 


beyond a fair amount (OED. s.vv. rack, rack-rent). 


5 The ‘great governments’ would now be called districts, and the ‘lesser 
ones’ subdivisions. 
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ones as our hundreds, and those into villages, the government is 
farmed immediately from the King by some eminent man, who 
to other inferiours farmeth out the lesser ones, and they againe 
to the countrey people, at such excessive rates, that it is most 
Jamentable to consider what toyle and miserie the wretched 
soules endure. For if they fall short of any part of their rent, 
what their estates [means] cannot satisfie, their bodies must; so 
it somtimes happens, they are beaten to death, or, absenting 
themselves, their wives, children, fathers, brothers, and all their 
kindred are engaged in the debt, and must satisfie or suffer. And 
sometimes it happeneth that the Principall [Governor], fayling 
with the King, receives from him the like punishment, as it 
befell to one Basbell Raw' (Governour at Musulipatnam since 
the English traded thither), who for defect of full payment was 
beaten with canes upon the backe, feet, and belly untill hee dyed. 
Yet hold they not these their governments by lease, for yeerely 
in July all are exposed in sale unto him that bids most: from 
whence it happeneth that every Governour (during his time) 
exacts by tolles taken in the way, and other oppressions, 
whatsoever they can possibly extort from the poorer inhabi- 
tants, using what violence within their governments they shall 
thinke fit; for in them (during their time) they raigne as petty 
kings, not much unlike the Bashawes? under the Turkish mon- 
archy. 

There are in the-confines and heart of this kingdome sixtie 
six severall forts or castles, all of them commanded by * Naicks,3 
and guarded by Gentiles souldiers of the countrey, unto which 
souldiery there is allowed but foure shillings the moneth, and 
that also ill payd. They are for the most part situated upon very 


« Raw represents Rao, a common suffix to the name of a Hindu of position. 
This Governor may safely be identified with the Busebulleraw (reading w 
for n) whom Floris mentions (Pilgrimes, 1, iti, 325) as having come into 
power at Masulipatam in 1613; the name is perhaps Basu (or Vasu) Bali 
Rao. 

2 Bashaw, Turkish pasha, the designation of the principal officers of the 
Sultan of Turkey. 

3 Naick (n@yak) was used at this time in more senses than one. In earlier 
passages it has meant the principal Governors in the kingdom of Vijayanagar; 
here it denotes military commandants in Golconda. For other meanings, see 
Hobson-fobson, s.v. Naik. 
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high rockes, or hills, unaccessible but by one onely way; threet 
of which I have seene, viz. Cundapoly, Cundavera, and Bellum 
Cunda (Cunda in that language signifying a hill); and in the 
towne of Cundapoley, having occasion to visit the Governour, 
I was so curious as to require the sight of the castle, who replyed 
that even himselfe, although the Governour of that part of the 
countrey, could not be permitted entrance without the Kings 
Jirmaen* with much trouble procured : from whom I understood 
that this castle, being of great circuit, was devided into sixe 
severall forts, one commanding another according to their 
situation, which, being furnished with great ponds of water, 
store of trees, as well fruit as others, and large fields to plant 
rice in, lodged in them continually 12,000 souldiers ; thus much 
his relation. What I could see, which was enough to hide a great 
part of the heavens, was a huge mountaine, which, being apart 
by nature, had invited art to make it a retreate for the King of 
this countrey, if a battels losse, or other adverse fortune, forced 
them to that extremity. For besides the mountayne itselfe 
(steepe in most places) it is walled with a handsome seeming 
stone wall, with bulwarkes and battlements according to the 
ancient order of fortification: whereunto having but one way 
that admits ascent, it is thought impregnable, not to bee un- 
dermined but by treacherie, skaled without wings, or battered 
but by famine. And betwixt this castle and Cundevera, which is 
at least five and twentie English miles, there is a nightly corre- 
spondence held by shewing each other torches, lifting them up 
sometimes more, sometimes lesse, according to the order con- 
trived betwixt them. 

Religion is heere free, and no mans conscience oppressed with 
ceremony or observance, onely the King’s religion is pre- 
dominant in the authority and quality of the professors, not in 
number of soules; for the ancient naturals of the countrey, 
commonly called Gentiles, or Heathens, exceed them in a very 
great proportion. 

* Cundapoly, or Kondapalli, now in the Kistna district, near Bezwada 
CUmpl. Gaz. xv, 393); Cundavera, or Kondavid, now in Guntir (mpl. Gaz. 


Ze.); Bellum Cunda, or Bellamkonda, also in Guntar (mpl. Gaz. vu, 158). 
The word konda is Telugu, meaning hill, as stated in the text. 


3 Persian farman, technically in India an order issued by the king personally. 
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The Moores [Moslems] are of two sorts, as I formerly men- 
tioned, but they onely which are tearmed Seaw [Shia] have 
their * Mesgitst and publike exercise of their religion; the rest, 
giving no offence, are not interrupted in their opinions, or 
practizes ; but of these their ceremonies or differences I forbeare 
to discourse, well knowing that, besides our neerer neighbour- 
hood with Turkey and Barbarie, your Pilgrimage hath amply 
delineated both their beginnings and continuance. 

The like consideration might silence my purposed relation of 
the Gentiles, who, differing little in habit, complexion, manners 
or religion from most of the inhabitants of the mayne [mainland] 


" of India, have alreadie from abler pennes past your approbation, 


and the presse: so that Nil dictum est quod sit dictum prius. Yet, 
encouraged by your request, I adde to that treasury this myte of 
my observation, submitting all that dislikes, or appeares super- 
fluous, to your suppression. 

The Gentiles in the fundamentall points of their little religion? 


doe hold the same principles which their learned clergie, the 


Bramenes [brahmans], have from great antiquitie, and doe yet 
maintayne, but with an implicite faith, not able to give an ac- 
count of it, or any their customes, onely that it was the custome 
of their ancestors. 

Concerning God, they doe beleeve him first to have beene 
onely one, but since to have taken to his assistance divers that 
have sometimes lived upon earth, unto whose memorie they 
build their temples, tearmed pagodes,3 and stiling them demi- 
gods or saints, direct most of their worship to such of them as 
they stand most particularly affected unto, supporting their 
deities with most ridiculous legendary fables of miracles done 


Tt Jue. the Arabic masjid, a mosque. 

4 After consulting various authorities, including Sir Herbert Thompson, 
Dr Holmes Dudden, and Professor H. L. Goudge, I have failed to trace any 
parallel to, or justification for, the epithet ‘little’ which reads so curiously in 
this connection, The nearest approach is the phrase ‘irreligious religion’ 
used by Bowrey (94, 95); and perhaps the word is intended to differentiate 
between other faiths and that which was, to the writer, the one great 
religion. 

3 For the word ‘pagoda’, see Hobson-Jobson (s.v.), where the three senses, 
temple, idol, gold coin, are distinguished, and the etymology is discussed. 
The OED, carries the etymological discussion no farther. 
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by them in the likenesse of apes, oxen, kites, or the like, many 
yeeres since, past all memory, or beliefe.* 

They hold the immortalitie of the soule, and the transmigra- 
tion of it from one body to another, according to the good or bad 
quarter? it kept in the last mansion, from whence followeth 
much abstinence from killing or eating any thing that had life. 

Their difference in washings, meates, drinkes, and such like 
arise rather from the tradition of the fathers enjoyned to their 
posteritie then in point of religion ; as we reade of the Rechabites, 
who from their fathers injunction were commended for their 
constant continuance in their customes. 

Their moralitie appeares best in their conversation [conduct] ; 
murder and violent theft are strangers amongst them, and 
seldome happen; but for coozenage [cheating] in bargaining, 
caveat emptor. Poligamy is permitted but not generally prac- 
tised, unlesse in case of the first wives barrennesse. Adultery 
is not common, but punishable in women, fornication veniall, ° 
and no law but that of modesty restraines the publike action. 

They are divided into divers tribes3 or linages (they say 
fortie foure), all which, according to their degrees, are knowne 
each to other, and take place accordingly, wealth in this point 
being no prerogative, for the poorest Bramene will precede the 
richest Committy,‘ and so the rest in their severall orders. : 

The Bramene [brahman] is priest unto them all, and weareth | 
alwayes three or four twisted threeds5 over one shoulder and - 
under the other arme, and in his forehead a round spot whereon : 
there sticketh cornes of rice dyed yellow in turmericke: they are 
very good and ready accountants, and in that office much em- 


t This presentation of Hinduism is not scientifically precise, but it gives the 
main features, the tendency to recognise a single Supreme Being, and the 
multiplication of anthropomorphic deities, amongst whom individuals choose 
the particular objects of their reverence. The ape is Hanuman, the ox, or 
rather bull, is Siva, the kite is associated with Vishnu. 

+ The word ‘quarter’ should, I think, be taken in the obsolete sense given in 

the OED. (s.v., sense 17), of ‘relations with, or conduct towards, another’. 
3 Ie. castes. The number, 44, is to be taken as a traditional figure, rather 
than a precise statement of the number actually existing in this region. 
4 Ie. Komati, the trading caste which is described further on. 

3 The janeo, or sacred thread, is worn not only by brahmans, but also by 

kshattriyas and vaisyas. 
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ployed by Moores [Moslems] of greatest affaires, writing and 
keeping their accounts in palmito leaves" with a pen of iron; and 
if in that general deluge of pagan ignorance there remayneth any 
knowledge of arts or learning, these preserve it, and entirely to 
themselves, without participation to other tribes, involved in 
verball traditions, or concealed manuscripts; and are indeed 
indifferent [competent] astronomers, observing exactly the 
course of the seven planets through the twelve houses, and 
consequently the certaine houre of ecclipses, and other astrolo- 
gicall predictions ; wherein they have gained so good credit, that 
none, eyther Gentile or Moore, will undertake any great journey, 
or commence any important businesse, without first consulting 
with his Bramene for a good houre? to set forward in; from 
whence I have knowne it happen that a Moore which came 
Governour to Musulipatnam hath attended without the towne 
ten dayes, before he could find a fortunate houre to make his 
triumphant entry into his new government; and of this tribe 
they forget not to tell you, there are two Kings,3 the Samoryne 
King of Callecut, and the King of Cochyne, both upon the 
Coast of Malabar. 

The next 4cast in account is the Fangam,* who is of the 


t Leaves of palm trees, especially the palmyra, and an iron pen, were the 
regular writing materials in southern India before the adoption of paper; see 
Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Ollah. 

2 The importance attached to astrological prediction of a ‘good hour’ was 
general throughout India at this period, and the practice is perhaps not yet 
extinct. To give only one example, Pelsaert (p. 77), writing about a year later 
than Methwold, records that in the North Moslems “will not undertake a 
journey until they have enquired what day or hour is auspicious for the start; 
and when they return from a journey, or come to take up an appointment, 
they will not enter the city until the suitable day or hour has been predicted, 
and then they wait until the exact moment has arrived”, 

3 For these kings, Calicut and Cochin, see Barbosa, 1, 1 ff. The Zamorin of 
Calicut was by caste Samantan; the exact rank of this caste is discussed in 
Thurston (v1, 280), where it is not included among brahmans. 

4 Read Jangam, the F being clearly a misprint. Jangama means strictly a 
priest of the Lingayat sect, ‘‘ but the term is loosely applied to any Lingayat”’. 
The Lingayats live very simply, abstaining from all meat and alcohol; they 
always carry on their persons—in the hair or elsewhere—the lingam or phallic 
emblem of Siva; and they bury their dead. They are divided into occupational 
subsections, one of which consists of tailors; presumably Methwold had come 
in contact only with this subsection, and with the more numerous mendicants 
(Thurston, 1, 450 ff., Iv, 236 ff.). 
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Bramenes dyet in all particulars, eating nor killing any thing that 
hath life, abhorring wine, but drinking butter by the pint, con- 
tenting themselves with milke from the reverend cow, and such 
pulse, herbs, roots, and fruits as the earth produceth, the onion 
only excepted, which for certaine red veines’ in it, resembling 
bloud, finds favour in their mercifull mouthes; and these also, 
in an inferiour degree, have some priestly power over such as, 
by wearing sanctified stones tyed up in their haire, are buried 
when they dye, all others are burnt. If these be of any trade 
they must be taylers, and such many of them are, but more 
profest beggers; and no wonder, for the constancy of that 
countries fashion, and the little or no needle-worke belonging to 
the making up of a garment, cannot finde all of them worke if 
they stood affected to undertake it; but other worke then tay- 
lours worke they may not meddle withall. 

The next tribe is there tearmed a Committy,? and these are 
generally the merchants of this place, who, by themselves or 
their servants, travell into the countrey, gathering up callicoes 
from the weavers, and other commodities, which they sell 
againe in greater parcels in the port townes to merchant 
strangers, taking their commodities in bartar, or at a price. 
Others are money changers, wherein they have exquisite judge- 
ment, and will from a superficiall view of a piece of gold dis- 
tinguish a penny worth of difference; without whose view no 
man dares receive gold, it hath beene so falsified. The poorest 
sort are plaine chandlers [shopkeepers], and sell only rice, 
butter, oyle, sugar, honey,3 and such like belly stuffe: and these 
men for their generall judgement in all sorts of commodites, . 
subtiltie in their dealings, and austerity of dyet, I conceive to be | 
naturally Banians transplanted and growne up in this country 
by another name, they also not eating any thing that hath life, 


1 Objection to vegetables of a red colour is still widespread among Hindus. 

2 Ie, Komati, the chief commercial caste in this region (Thurston, 111, 306). 
The caste claim to be vaisya, or in Methwold’s phrase, banyans ‘by another 
name’, but some of their practices are Dravidian rather than Aryan. 

3 In some descriptions of this period, the word ‘honey’ is applied to the 
compost of sugar and molasses Rnown in India variously as gul, gur, of 
joggery; but wild honey from the forests was still an article of commerce in 
this region in recent times (Nellore District Manual, 8, 94), and may ‘be 
referred to here. 
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nor at all, untill they have fresh washed their bodies, and this 
ceremony is also common to the former tribe. 

The next they call Campo Waro,! and these in the countrey 
manure [cultivate] the earth as husbandmen, in the city attend 
upon the richer sort as servingmen, in the forts are souldiers: 
and are for number the greatest tribe. These spare no flesh but 
beefe, and that with such reverence that torture cannot enforce 
them to kill and eate; and their reason for this (besides the cus- 
tome of their ancestors) is, that from the cow their countrey 
receives its greatest sustenance, as milke and butter immediately, 
then al the fruits of the earth by their assistance in tilling it, so 
that it were the greatest inhumanity to feed upon that which 
giveth them so plentifully wheron to feed; and unto us that 
would take liberty in this case they wil not sell an oxe or cow for 
any consideration, but from one to another, for six or 8 shillings? 
the best. 

Boga Waro3 is next, in English the Whoores Tribe, and of this 
there are two sorts, one that will prostitute themselves to any 
better tribe then themselves, but to none worse, the other 
meeteth none bad enough to refuse, and these, with their pre- 
decessors and of-spring, have and do still continue this course of 
iniquity: for the daughters (if handsome) are brought up to 
the trade, if otherwise they are maried to the men of this tribe, 
and their children, if handsomer then their mothers, supply their 
parents defects; from whence there never wants a sinfull suc- 
cession of impudent harlots, whom the lawes of the country doe 
both allow and protect: but this is not alwayes [solely] heathen- 
ish, for in most Christian common-wealths such creatures, 
either by permission, connivencie, or neglect, find meanes to set 
up, and customers to deale with all. Being children, they are 

* Ie., Kapu, one of the chief agricultural castes in this region (Thurston, 
MI, 222). The word waru in Telugu denotes a group, tribe, or caste. 

> In the next Relation, Schorer gives higher prices for an ox, from 7s. 6d.to 
15s. Possibly the latter figure represents what the Dutch had to pay in order 
to overcome the objection to sales for slaughtering. 

3 Thurston, u, 128, Bogam is the Telugu name for the caste called Devadasi 
further south. The ‘two sorts’ must refer to the division between ‘the right- 
hand’, who will have nothing to do with artisans, and the ‘left-hand *, who 
are not so particular. Thurston mentions that girls not likely to succeed as 
prostitutes are married to men of the caste. 
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taught to dance, and their bodies, then tender and flexible, 
skrewed into such strange postures, that it is admirable to be- 
hold, impossible to expresse in words; as for a child of eight 
yeeres of age to stand upon one legge, raysing the other upright 
as I can my arme, then bringing it down, and laying her heele 
upon her head, yet all this while standing, looses the wonder in 
my imperfect relation, but to behold is truly strange: the like for 
their dancing and tumbling, which doth as farre in activity 
exceed our mercenary skip-jacks' as the rope-dancing woman 
doth a capring curtezan, or an usher of a dancing schoole, a 
country plough-jogger.?, The homage they owe the King is 
once a yeere to repair to Golchonda to the Court, and there 
being met together to make proofe of their activities, where the 
best deserving is guerdoned with some particuler favour, all of 
them gratified with bettelee [betel], and so returne home againe 
to their severall mansions. The Governour of the place where 
they dwel exacts nothing of them but their attendance, as often 
as he sitteth in the publike place, at which times they dance 
gratis, but at all other meetings, as * circumcision, wedding, 
ships arrivals, or private feasts, they assist, and are paid for their 
company. They are many of them rich, and in their habit cleane 
and costly; upon their bodies they weare a fine callico or silken 
cloth, so bound about them as that one part beeing made fast 
about the waste covereth downwards, another part comes over 
the head covering all that way; wearing also a thinne wastcoat 
that covereth their breasts and armes unto the elbowes, all the 
rest of their armes covered almost with bracelets of gold, wherein 
are set small diamonds, rubies, and emeralds. In their eares they 
weare many rings and jewels, and some of them one through the 
right nosthrill, wherein a pearle or ruby is commonly set, as also 
about their fingers and toes; about their middles one or two 
broad plates of gold for girdles, and about their neckes many 
chaines of small pearle and corall, or worser beads according to 
their estate, without other ornament on their head then their 


1 ‘The OED. does not give the natural sense of ‘skip-jacks’ as professional 
acrobats, but I take it here in this meaning; none of the derived senses is 
appropriate. 

? Plough-jogger, one who jogs, or pushes, a plough, usually humorous or 
contemptuous (OED. s.v.). 
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own haire, which being smoothly combde, is tied on a knot 
behind them. And these also in their bestuall liberty forbeare to 
eate cowes flesh ; all other meats and drinks are common to them, 
and they themselves common to all. 

The carpenters, masons, turners, founders, gold-smiths, and 
black-smiths are all one tribe, and match into each others 
family; all other mechanike trades are tribes by themselves, as 
painters, weavers, sadlers, barbers, fishermen, heardsmen, 
porters, washers, sweepers, and divers others ; the worst whereof 
are the abhorred Piriawes,3 who are not permitted to dwell in 
any towne by any neighbours, but in a place without by them- 
selves live together, avoyded of al but their own fraternity, 
whom if any man should casually touch, he would presently 
wash his bodie. These flea [flay] all dead cattle for their skins, 
and feed upon the flesh; the skins they dresse, making thereof 
sandals for the Gentiles and shooes for the Moores; othersome 
they use to embale merchandise to defend it against wet; to 
conclude, they are in publike justice the hateful executioners ; 
and are the basest, most stinking, ill favoured people that I have 
seene, the inhabitants of Cape bona Esperanza [Good Hope} 
excepted, who are in these particulars unparalleld. And so I 
leave them, adding onely one word of the porters who carry the 
palamkeenes [palanquins], a litter so contrived every way as to 
carry a man, his bed and pillowes, which eight of these porters 
will carry foure of those leagues in a day, which are 36 of our 
miles, supporting it on their bare shoulders, and running under 
it by turnes, foure at a time; from which continuall toyle, 
aggravated by the extreme heate, their shoulders are become as 
hard as their hoofes: yet this their education makes easie to 
them, for when their children can but goe alone, they lay a small 
sticke on their shoulders, afterwards a logge, which they make 


* Thurston, 1, 106. The kammatan caste is divided into occupational septs, 
comprising among others goldsmiths, brass-workers, carpenters, masons, and 
blacksmiths. 

2 ‘Painters’ at this time and in this locality denoted primarily the men who 
made the patterned cotton-goods known commercially as pintado (painted). 

3 Ze. Paraiyan, popularly, pariah. The term belongs to the Tamil country 
further south; “in the Telugu country the malas and madigas take their 
place” (Thurston, v1, 77 ff.). 
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them carry, with proportionable increase, untill, Roman Milot 
like, they are able to run under a palamkeene, and in that some- 
times perchance an oxe. 

But all these thus distinguished are in religion one body, and 
have their pagodes or idoll temples common to all, but not of all 
equally affected, some inclining in their devotions to one saint, 
some to another; of which pagodes I have seene many, some of 
them for the materials and structure worth the gazing upon, 
and may well bee (as they report) the ancient works of great 
kings. Within they are very darke, as having no other lights but 
the doores, and they stand alwayes open, and proove in some 
places the best receptacles for travellers; one small roome onely 
reserved, which the Bramene that keeps it will with small in- 
treaty unlock, and shew a synod of brazen saints gilded, the 
tutelar saint of the place being seated in most eminencie, unto 
which the heathens themselves performe very little adoration, 
wel knowing their substances, and wanting those kdistinctions,” 
which some Christians find out to coozen themselves withall. 
Onely once a yeere, on their anniversary day, they keep their 
festivals, and to some of them repaire many thousands of people 
(as I my selfe have seene); some for devotion, and they fast 24. 
houres, wash their bodies, and burne lamps within or as neere 
the pagode as they can get; some to see their friends, children, 
or kindred, which will not faile to meet them in such a generall 
liberty; others for profit (as pedlers to a great faire), the whoores 
to dance, puppet-players and tumblers with their exquisite 
tricks, one whereof I will mention, with the admiration of such 
as saw it, or understanding shall read it. A tumbler, fetching his 
run, did the double sommersel3 without touching the ground 


« The reference must be to the famous athlete, who, according to tradi- 
tion, early accustomed himself to carry great burdens, and thus acquired 
exceptional strength; but he can scarcely be described as ‘Roman *, for his 
home at Croton in South Italy was included in Magna Grecia. ‘Roman Milo’ 
naturally suggests a very different man, in defence of whom Cicero wrote, but 
did not deliver, his well-known speech. 

2 The words in the margin denote the distinction which was drawn by 
medieval theologians between J/atreia, the adoration due to God alone, and 
douleia, or dulia, the respect and honour due to saints and angels (Dict. 
Encycl. de la Théologie Catholique, s.v.). 

3 The OED. does not give this form of ‘somersault’; probably here, as 
elsewhere, the J is a misprint for t, as ‘sommerset’ is common. 
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with any part of his body, until he fel againe on his feet, keeping 
his body in the aire until hee turned twice round, a strange 
activity, and, with me and others which saw it, shall not loose the 
wonder it carried with it. Others bring charmed snakes and 
vipers in baskets, which they let loose, and with their hands put 
in againe, piping unto them, and receiving their attention; very 
many beggers there be, and they practise severall wayes to move 
compassion, for such as have not naturall defects as blindnesse, 
lamenesse, &c. Some lie upon thornes with their naked bodies, 
others lie buried in the ground all but their heads, some all but 
their hands, and divers other such trickes they put upon the 
poore peoples charity,’ whose reward is for the most part .a 
handfull of rice or a smal piece of mony that may be the halfe 
part of a farthing. About midnight the saint is drawne forth in 
procession, handsomely carted and well clothed, with much 
clamour of drummes, trumpets, hoboyes [oboes] and such like, 
that country musicke,? and very artificiall [skilful] fireworkes, 
wherein they have a singular dexterity, followed without order 
or distinction of place, sex, or person; and having circled their 
limits, they draw him back againe, and there leave him without 
guard or regard until that time twelve moneth come againe. One 
saint they have, and none of the least neither in their account, 
whom they expresse by a plaine round stone,} not much unlike 
the block of a high crowned hat, and their reason is, because the 
incomprehensible subsistence of this deity admits no certaine 
shape or description; they liken it to him which hath the like- 
nesse of nothing, building thus a temple (as those of Athens an 
image) to the unknowne God. Foure feasts in the yeere they 
celebrate to the sea, and in the sea,‘ many people at those 
seasons resorting to the appointed place, washing their bodies 


* Some account of the self-tortures practised by Indian mendicants will be 
found in The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India, by J. C. Oman (London, 
1903). 

+ The adjectival use of the phrases ‘this-country’, ‘that-country’, is 
common in the literature of the period. 

3 Presumably the reference is to the lingam, or phallic emblem of Siva. 

4 Floris mentions (Pigrimes, I, iii, 327) that bathing in the sea was a feature 
of the feasts held on the occasions when the new moon fell on a Monday, the 
Somwatt Amawas of Northern India. 
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in the salt waves, and receiving the Bramenes benediction, who, 
being with them in the sea, pour water on their heads with his 
hands, mumbling certain orisons over them (they know not 
what), then takes their reward, and apply themselves to the next 
comers. 

Where the great pagodes are, there are commonly many little 
ones, which they report to be the worke of one day, or no long 
time, the founder after some dreame, or Satanicall suggestion, 
vowing not to eat until it should be begun and finished ; and to 
some of these the Bramanes perswade the people there belongs 
some miraculous power. I have seen the image of a man in 
black stone, standing upright, not above a yard high, upon 
which if a whole bushel of rice should be cast, it would all stick 
upon the image, and not one corne fal to the ground; and this 
the country people had rather beleeve then part with so much 
rice to practise it. Another, before whom if a man should eat 
{? cut] out his tongue it would presently grow again, yet had 
they rather venter for a blister! in the relation then the whole 
tongue in the experiment. 

These two I have bin with, a third I have seene at distance as 
I travelled that way, whereof they report that whatsoever milke, 
* sharbol,? or fair water is brought thither by the devout 
visitant, and poured into a little hole by the saint, he will take 
just halfe, and would doe so if it were a hecatombe of hogsheads, 
but takes no more though it be but a pint, yet is fully satisfied 
and will receive no more, but it runs over the hole,} an excellent 
sociable quality, and well becomming an ale-house kanne. 

Another saint‘ they have, or rather devill, for in their opinion 


1 The fanciful idea that a lie might blister the tongue appears elsewhere 
in literature, as in Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale, Act 11, Scene 2, “If I prove 
honey-mouth’d let my tongue blister”. 

4 The J must be a misreading of t. The Arabo-Persian word sharbat, 
literally a drink or sip, usually denotes a refreshing drink made with the juice 
of some fruit, not the effervescent drink known in England as sherbet, 

3 The reference must be to the temple of Narasimhasvami at Mangalagiri, 
in the Guntiir subdivision. Streynsham Master visited this shrine, and claimed 
(1, 177) to have detected the imposture practised by the priest. The legend is 
still told at the temple (Kistna District Manual, p. 174). 

4 For the small-pox deity, see Crooke, Religion and Folklore of Northern 
pitas (Oxford, 1926, p. 118). In India the cult is as widespread as the 

isease. 
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it is a maligne spirit, and brings upon them such diseases as 
befall them, especially the small poxe; which fury the better to 
expresse, they forme it a great angry woman, having two heads, 
and (no doubt) as many tongues, with four armes; yet is she 
hospitable to strangers, for in her house two other Englishmen* 
and my self reposed part of one night, for want of other harbour, 
where whilst we staid, the founder told us that, to appease her 
angry deity, he built this house to her service, and so the small 
poxe ceassed in his family. Others lesse able promise in their 
sicknesse if they may escape they will be hanged? in her honour: 
which with the two Englishmen formerly mentioned I went 
purposely to behold. It hapned upon a day (it seemes) marked 
in their calender for her service and this exploit; to which pur- 
pose they have a long beame of timber, placed on an axletree 
betwixt two wheeles, like to the brewers beames by which they 
draw water, and can so let it downe and rayse it up; upon the 
upper end whereof are tied two hooks, unto which the vow- 
obliged patient is fastened, having first with a sharp knife two 
holes cut thorow the skin and flesh of each shoulder, thorow 
which the hooks are thrust, and a sword and dagger put into 
his hands; he is lift up, and drawne forward by the wheeles at 
least a quarter of a mile, thus hanging in the aire, and fencing 
with his weapons, during which time the weight of his body so 
teareth the flesh and stretcheth the skin, that it is strange it 
yeelds so much, yet it is tough enough to hold them: and after 
this manner were fourteene drawne, one after another, not once 
complayning during the time of their flight, but being let downe, 
their wounds were bound up, and they returned home with 
sowre faces and soare bodies, a sufferance surely not inferior to 


1 George Ball arrived in Masulipatam in July, 1619, and was ordered to 
Batavia in the following year (English Factories, 1, 110, 196), Thomas Jones 
was at Masulipatam in 1618, and was recalled in 1620 (ibid. 43, 196), Both 
were in the service of the East India Company. 

2 Hook-swinging is the name usually applied to this form of religious 
observance. An illustration of a somewhat different arrangement will be 
found in Bowrey, Plate XI, and references to various other accounts are given 
in the notes on p. 198 of that volume. Marshall’s account, there quoted from 
manuscript, will be found on p. 104 of John Marshall in India (Oxford, 1927). 
The subject is discussed in Thurston’s Ethnographic Notes in Southern India 
(Madras, 1903), pp. 487-sor. 
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a self-whipping, no lesse meritorious, no better grounded. They 
have al of them their Penates, or houshold gods,” which the 
chiefe of the family (as the eldest brother) keepes alwayes at his 
house, for which they once a yeere make a feast, but the kindred 
being assembled eat it up. 

In mariage,’ it is the childrens dutie to attend upon the 
parents care, who finding in their owne tribe, and as neere as 
they can in their own kindred (no degree of consanguinity 
hindring but brother and sister), a fitting wife for their sonne, 
he (though of full age) submits his consent without seeing her, 
accounting it unreasonable to recompence his parents care and 
trouble in his education with distrust of their proceedings in 
this point, or to imagine his owne judgement more, or their 
circumspection lesse. They give no portions with their daugh- 
ters, but rather take, for the bridegroome, or his parents, must 
give earings, bracelets and other jewels (according to her 
quality) unto the bride, two or three wearing clothes unto the 
mother, with some present to the father, and then beare the 
whole charge of the wedding; from which large expence it 
sometimes happens that want keeps many a long time un- 
married, untill their endevours in the world hath supplyed them 
with meanes to defray the charge ; but this not hindring the richer 
sort, they commonly marrie their children very young, the 
husband five yeeres of age, the wife not above three yeeres, and 
many such couples have I seene put together; wherein, the 
parents conceive they have done an act of wonderfull providence 
in disposing of their children in their life time, so endearing 
them to others care, if they themselves should leave them; 
yet this young couple are presently separated untill, the man 
being 12 or 13 yeeres of age and the woman 10 or 11, they 
meet againe, and become so well acquainted, that many are 


* “Village and household deities are to this day worshipped in every 
hamlet” (Godavari District Manual, p. 167). 

3 There is considerable diversity in the marriage-ceremonies of this 
region, the practices varying with the caste ; full details will be found in the 
Nellore District Manual, pp. 227 ff. All the incidents described by Meth- 
wold will be found there, but his account is apparently composite, and does 
not represent precisely the practice of any particular caste at the present 
day. 
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mothers at 12 yeeres of age, and some I have heard no virgins 
at nine.” 

To proceed, of what yeeres soever they be, whether thus 
young or full growne, they are both in one palamkeene (with 
most of their friends about them) carried about the most publike 
places of the towne, with musick, fire-works, and the dancing 
company of the whoores, who before every great mans house 
make a stand, participating their sports, and from those houses 
receiving gifts, if from them they have any dependencie or 
acquaintance, then proceed untill, their progresse being ended, 
they returne home; where the Bramene attends them, and 
separating them a cloth hung betwixt them, he mutters (none 
heares what) orisons, whilest the marrying couple are taught to 
tread upon one another bare feet, so mingling legges, and 
making these first short steps an introduction to their future 
better acquaintance. The feast being finished, which lasteth three 
dayes at the least, the kindred departing, the bride carried back 
againe, and if shee bee young reserved to more maturity ; howso- 
ever, she must backe againe for some time, for when she once 
departeth from her friends, she resideth alwayes with her 
husband, at his fathers house if he be living, if not at his eldest 
brothers, if hee himselfe be not eldest: for seldome doe brethren 
devide themselves, but all of them (though many) live together 
in owne [one] family, bringing their gaines, whatsoever it is, 
unto the common stocke, cherishing with an admired duty their 
old indigent parents, and living together in most commendable 
unitie. 

If the husband dieth, the wife may not marry againe, and, 
which is most unreasonable, not the young ones though never 
knowne of man, who, happening to be widdowes in their in- 
fancy, must not onely continue so, but be made the drudge to 
the whole family, not permitted to weare their jewels, good or 
cleane clothes, or upon occasion to goe abroad (at least upon 
pleasure) ; and this with most of them, together with a reverend 


1 “The marriage ceremony being usually performed when one or both of 
the parties are mere children, it amounts in fact to a betrothment, although 
the tie is indissoluble. The bride is left under the care of her parents until 
she attains a marriageable age” (Nellore District Manual, 227). 
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respect they beare to the reputation of their house, mortifies 
them after a strange manner; yet some it cannot containe but 
they flie out, and forsaking their fathers house, brand it with a 
lasting obloquy by their looser lives, keeping themselves at 
distance, for if conveniently their kindred would poyson 
them.? 

Their young children they neither christen, circumcise, nor 
use other ceremony? unto, but giving them different appella- 
tions in their infancy, which are commonly the names of their 
idols, they are knowne by them with the addition of their trade, 
tribe, or some defect or quality most eminent about them. They 
come into the world without much trouble to their mothers, for 
they are up againe about their businesse in three or foure dayes, 
some the same day: they are brought up with as little charge, 
for many untill they be seven or eight yeeres of age foule not a 
clowt (as cheape as they be), but being young tumble in the 
dust, and growne stronger walke still starke naked; and if they 
bee foule, two or three pales of cold water (poured upon their 
heads) runnes downe their bodies, and makes all cleane againe; 
and thus are most children brought up, until they bee in some 
measure capeable to begin to practise in their fathers profession. 
The best mens children may bee better lookt unto, but starke 
naked (unlesse upon some festivall) is the best and generall 
habit. 

Full growne men and women are devoutly} and civilly clothed, 
the women all over as you have heard of the whoores; the men 
most of them from the middle downwards, and on their shoul- 
ders a loose white callico cloth, in use like our sommer clokes, 


* 'This feature of social life survived, at any rate, into the nineteenth century. 
“Tt is no wonder that many of this class [Hindu widows] should betake them- 
selves to an immoral course of life, and that the term ‘widow’ should be 
almost synonymous with ‘prostitute’, And here is a fruitful source of crime: 
...the family avoid disgrace by getting rid of the widow, it may be by directly 
foul means, or by harshness and cruelty and taunts that drive her to commit 
suicide” (Nellore District Manual, 250). 

* There is a recognised birth-ceremony (jatakarma) in this region, but it 
is often deferred until the eighth year; the naming-ceremony (namakarma) 
usually takes place on the eleventh day (Nellore District Manual, 217 ff.). 


3 No appropriate sense of ‘devoutly’ is given in the OED.: possibly the 
word is a misprint for ‘decently’. 
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sometimes a coate close to their bodies unto the middle, from 
thence downwards to their ankles full of cloth like to a paire of 
bases ;" their haire (long as womens) bound up, and over it a 
turbant; in their eares rings of gold, with small pearles, and 
about their neckes a chaine of ginetra* or silver, for few can 
attaine unto gold. They are not black but tawny, or rather a 
wainscot} colour, some much whiter then other, as some wains- 
cot is newer or browner then other; but many of them very wel 
favoured and streight limbde, and in their acquaintance and 
conversation kind and affable; amongst whom our nation hath 
(during the time of their residence with them) found much good 
respect, and little affront or injury. 

All mechanicke persons (whereof the multitude consisteth) 
worke in their severall trades for the same salary, or little 
difference. The black-smith, and gold-smith, makes iron nailes, 
and chaines of gold, for three pence a day, finding themselves, 
and is great wages to a master workman; their servants are paid 
with one penny, and some lesse; the like of all other trades and 
persons, for wee are served faithfully and officiously [dutifully] 
in our houses for a riall of eight* a moneth, without allowance of 
diet, and the porters which carry the palamkeene have no more; 
yet out of this all pay some-what to the Governour where they 
live, or doe his worke gratis, from whence it is little wonder they 
live so poorely; yet the plenty of this country, and their con~ 
tented courser diet, affords them a living untill they die. Then 
some are burned, and their ashes cast into the next river, others 
buried sitting crosse-legged; in either of which kind I next 

1 Ie., skirts attached to the doublet, and extending usually from the waist 


to the knee, but sometimes longer, for the OED. gives, as a quotation of this 
period, “his bases which he ware so long they came almost to his ankles”. 

2 The word ginetra has not been traced in any of the European languages 
used on the Coast at this period, nor is it recognised by my Indian corres- 
pondents. The only probable suggestion I have received is that made by Sir 
W. Foster that it may be a misprint for some such form as genesa, representing 
kansu, ‘bell-metal’, the ganza of the older travellers in Pegu. 

3 ‘Wainscot’ at this time bore the primary meaning of a special quality of 
oak, and the word was occasionally used, as here, to denote the correspond- 
ing colour (OED. s.v.). 

4 The real, or rial, of eight, a Spanish silver coin, was at this period the 
commonest European currency in the East; it was worth about 4s. 6d. or 
Fs. according to the course of exchange. 
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relate my owne sight of two womens voluntary sufferance,’ yet 
unresolved whether their love to their dead husbands be more 
to be admired or pitied. 

It is amongst these Indians a received history that there was 
a time when wives were generally so luxurious [immoral] that, 
to make way for their friends, they would poyson their hus- 
bands; which to prevent a law was made that, the husbands 
dead, the wives should accompany them in the same fire,? and 
this law stands yet in force in the Iland of Baly not far from 
Java: but from this necessity of dying there ensued so great 
a reformation that the succeeding age abolished the rigour of 
this law, and the dead mans wife was onely adjudged to a 
perpetual! widowhood, as it is at this day, Yet are there some 
few left, that in pure love to their deceased husbands die 
voluntarily in solemnizing their funerals, beleeving their soules 
shall keepe company in their transmigrations, Of the two which 
T have seene, the first was wife to a weaver, who being dead, and 
by his profession to be buried,3 she, a young woman about 20 
yeeres of age, would needs goe with him, and in this order. She 
was clothed in her best garments, and, accompanied with her 
neerest kindred and friends, seated on a greene banke by a great 
ponds side, there enter[t]ayning such as came to looke and take 
leave on her with bettele (a herbe which they much eat), meerely 
[absolutely] accommodating her words, actions, and countenance 
to the musicke, which stood by and plaid no dumps,‘ but in the 
same measure and straine they were occasioned at wedding. 
Newes hereof being brought to our house, three of us took 

1 This practiceis the subject of a recent monograph, Suttee, by E. Thompson, 
(London, 1928). Mr Thompson does not, however, refer to this account, or 
to that which is given below in the anonymous Relation; nor does he men- 


tion the contemporary description given by Pelsaert (78-80), which is as 
vivid as anything in the whole literature of the subject. 

2 Mr Thompson (op. cit. 44) shows that this explanation is as old in litera- 
ture as Diodorus Siculus; and he suggests that “it may well have been one 
strand in the complicated and terrible selfishness that underlay the rite”, He 
quotes with reserve (p. 128) statements that the practice still exists in the 
islands of Bali and Lombok, lying east of Java. 

3 Mr Thompson notes (p. 39) that suttee sometimes took the form of 
burial alive in the Telugu country, of which Methwold is writing, and that 
this form was practised by the weaver caste in some parts of India. 

4 In the obsolete sense of ‘a mournful melody’ (OED. s.v.). 
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horse, and posted a mile out of towne to be partakers of this 
spectacle; but comming into her sight before we came at them, 
they fearing by our speed we had bin sent from the Governour 
to hinder their proceedings, hastened to her death, and was then 
covering with earth when wee came in; first sitting downe by 
her husband, embracing his dead body, and taking leave of all 
her friends, they, standing round about the grave, with each of 
them a basket of earth, buried her at once. Yet after we came in, 
one of them stroke upon the grave, laying his head close unto 
it, and calling her by her name, and told us she answered 
and expressed her content in the course she had taken. Over 
whom there was erected a little thatcht cover, and her kindred 
not a little glorified in being allied to so resolute and loving a 
wife. 

The other was a Campowaroes' wife, and she, after the same 
solemne preparation, fetching her run and crying all the way 
{Bama Narina,? Bama Narina, leapt into the pit where her 
husband lay burning, upon whom her bystanding friends threw 
so many logs that she felt not so much fire for the fewell. Unto 
whom I adde a third. A gold-smiths wife, whose husband being 
dead and she willing to accompany him, came attended with her 
frinds and kindred unto the *Cotwall,3 who was then with me at 
the English house, with much importunity desiring his consent, 
alledging her husbands death and the few friends she had left 
behind; whereunto the Cotwall replyed that hee himselfe 
would provide for her at his owne house, diswading her by what 
other arguments he could use from so desperate a course; but 
she neglecting them and his offer, he also denied her request, 
and she departed discontent, uttering these words, that he could 
not hinder her to dye by some other meanes ; and within a short 
time after I heard she had hanged her self. And this hapned in 
Musulipatnam, where the officers, being all Mahumetans 


* Ie., of the Kapu caste, described above. 

2 This may represent Brahma Narayana; the first is the name of the leader 
of the Hindu triad, while the second is one of the names of Vishnu, also a 
member of the triad. Possibly, however, Bama is a misprint for Rama, an 
incarnation of Vishnu. 

3 Kotwal, or city-governor; his position was in fact more autocratic than 
that of ‘the sheriffs of London’. 
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restraine the Gentiles especially in these cruel and heathenish 
customes.’ 

A fourth I have wholy by relation, yet from an English factor 
of good account in that place, who, travelling in the country 
about such affaires as were imposed upon his performance, and 
being well attended according to the custome of that country, 
espied not far out of his way a concourse of people, unto whom. 
he made; and being come neere, hee was enformed by his 
servants that it was a woman about to burne with her dead 
husband. He presently drawing his sword rode in amongst 
them, whereupon they all fled but the woman herselfe, whom 
he perswaded [urged] to live, promising to secure her against 
her friends, if their importunities had wrought her to this 
course; but she besought him not to interrupt her, it was her 
owne most earnest desire, wherein we [she] did constantly 
persist: whereupon he put up, and her friends came in, and 
presently in his sight, with the like ceremony and duty formerly 
recited, she became the same ashes with him to whom she had 
bin one flesh. And here, abruptly in the ordering and imperfectly 
in the relation, I leave them and their customes, intending onely 
to touch at their marine trade, and the commodities of that 
country transported to other parts. 

First of diamonds lately discovered in this kingdome,? most 
men say by this accident. A silly [simple] goatherd, keeping 
his flock amongst those mountaines, stumbled by chance upon 
a stone that shined somewhat bright, which he carelessly tooke 
up (not much valuing), sold it to a Committy [Komati] for 


1 The attitude of the Golconda Administration towards suttee is not, so 
far as I can find, indicated in contemporary chronicles; but judging from this 
account, and that given below in the anonymous Relation, it was more 
actively hostile than that which existed in the Mogul Empire, where the 
practice was discouraged, but not forbidden (Pelsaert, 79). Akbar (Ain-i 
Akbar, i, 284) ordered the Kotwal “not to permit a woman to be burned by 
force”’, and this rule accords substantially with the account given by Pelsaert. 


? The site of this diamond-field is now known as Kollir, situated on the 
Kistna (V. Ball, in J4SB, 1881, pt. 11, p. 34; and Manual of the Geology of 
India (1881), pt. 11, p. 16). The mine is described by Tavernier (11, 56 ff), 
who records the somewhat different tradition that it was discovered by a man 
preparing the soil for a crop of millet; but such stories are to be heard in 
every locality where diamonds have been worked (Kistna District Manual, 


247). 
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meales rice,' the Committy againe for no great profit, and so 
forward untill it came to those owners which knew the worth; 
who, questioning the last seller, traced out from one to another 
the true originall, and making further triall thereabouts, found 
in the bowels of the earth a plentifull myne; whereof the King 
being advertized, he tooke order for the safe keeping. And 
rumour thereof being blazed, jewellers of all the neighbouring 
nations resorted to the place, and some store of diamonds began 
to be dispersed and exposed to sale. Insomuch that Sir Andreas 
Socory?, Governour of the fort, Guide in Pallecat, Sir Adolfe 
Thomason, a free merchant, and myselfe resolved to make a 
voyage thither, to see at least the place and order of it: so that 
after foure dayes travell thorough a desolate mountaynous 
country we came at last to the place, and found it distant from 
Musulipatnam about twelve Gentive leagues, which is 108 
English miles: where we harboured ourselves in a handsome 
hogstie, and according to custome addressed ourselves to visit 
the Governour, who was a Bramene named Ray Raw [Rao], and 
lay there for the King, as well to receive his profits as to ad- 
minister justice to the rabblement of different nations that 
frequented this place; from whom we received indifferent good 
respect, with the sight of certaine faire diamonds appertayning 
to the King, and amongst them one of 30 carracts [carats], 
pointed, but not perfect; and after knowledge of our severall 
qualities, and our purpose only to see the mine, he dismissed us, 
and we next day went thither (distant from the towne about two 
English miles), where, by their owne reports, there worke not 
daily fewer then 30,000 soules, some digging, some filling 
baskets, some laving out water with buckets, others carrying the 


* We should perhaps read either ‘a meal’s rice’, or ‘a few meals’ rice’. 


2 This sentence was misread by Purchas’s printer: it should be “Signor 
Andreas [or Andries] Souri, Governor of the Fort Geldria in Pulicat”. Adolf 
‘Thomaszoon had served the Dutch Company for several years on the Coast. 
He was an assistant at Masulipatam in 1610, when he was promoted to be 
junior factor at Nizimpatam ; and he was chief factor at Pulicat in 1612, when, 
as has been said above, he was taken prisoner by the Portuguese. In 1619 
Hans de Hase, who had been Director on the Coast since 1616, appointed 
Thomaszoon provisionally as his successor. The Council in Java disapproved 
of this appointment, and sent Souri to take charge. Thomaszoon then went 
to Java, where he obtained permission to leave the Company’s service, and 
to return to the Coast as a free merchant (Coen-Bescheiden, i, 517, 573). 
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earth unto a certaine square levell place, whereupon they 
spread it foure or five inches in thicknesse, which beeing dried 
by that dayes sunne, some of them the next day with great 
stones in their hands bruise the clods of earth, and gathering 
from thence the peble stones, throw them by, and sifting the 
rest, they find the diamonds amongst the dust, sometimes none, 
as it hapned whilst I lookt on, sometimes more, sometimes lesse, 
according to the earth they worke in, which they well know, 
some say by the smell, others more probably by sight of the 
mould; howsoever that they know it is most apparant, seeing 
that in many places wee found the ground onely broken and not 
further sought into, in other places digged 10 or 11 fathome 
deepe. The earth is reddish, with veines of white or yellowish 
chalke, intermixt with peble-stones, which being deepe digged 
comes up in small clods, and those laid in the sunne become 
hard, but are easily pounded with stones (as formerly); of 
which earth I tooke a small piece, and yet reserve it for satisfac- 
tion of the more curious, 

These mynes are not, as with us in Europe, carried under 
ground and supported with timber, but digged right downe in 
square large pits. Whether it be that all the earth affords more 
or lesse profit, whereas ours onely run in veines, or whether 
they want props, or judgement, to take this course, I cannot 
determine; but am sure that in freeing of the water, and 
bringing up the earth, they goe the furthest way to worke, for, 
in place of pullies and such like devices, they with many people 
setting [sitting] one above another hand up from one to another 
untill it comes to the place it must rest in; and from hence 
proceedeth the use of so many people, seeing that, besides the 
earth, the place where over-night they wrought dry is next 
morning a fathome deepe under water. 

Such as it is thus imperfectly described, the King then rented 
it unto one Marcandoo, of the ‘cast of the goldsmiths, for three 
hundred thounsand pagodes a yeere, reserving all diamonds of 
above ten carracts [carats] to himselfe: hee againe rents it out 
to others by square measure according as they agree, in which 
course some gaine, others lose, as in all other adventures. The 
King, to assure himselfe of the great stones, keeps his Governour 
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there, publishing extreame penalties against such as shall con- 
ceale them ; but neyther the terrour of them, nor his many spies, 
can so watch such as there attend such hazards, but that I have 
heard diamonds of forty carracts have escaped their guard. I 
have seene two of neere twenty carracts apiece, and divers of 
ten, eleven, and twelve, but very deere prized. 

It is situated at the foot of a great mountayne, not farre from 
a river called Christena [Kistna], a place naturally so barren that 
before this discovery it was hardly inhabited, now peopled with 
a hundred thousand soules, consisting of myners, merchants, 
and such others as live by following such concourses, sufficiently 
furnished with all provisions brought thither from the countrey 
round about, but at excessive rates, occasioned by the many 
exactions raysed upon them in their passages thorough severall 
governments and villages.' The houses are very poore, as not 
intended for continuance, but onely the present occasion, for 
in Anno 1622 the myne was shut up, and all persons restrained 
from frequenting the place; the reasons some imagined to be 
their care to keepe the commoditie in request, not to digge more 
untill those already found were dispersed; others affirmed the 
comming of the Mogulls Embassadour to this Kings Court, 
with his peremptory demand of ¢a vyse? of the fairest diamonds, 
caused this cessation, untill that pretence, and some competent 
[adequate] present, should content the Mogull: for since I came 
from thence, I heare it was opened againe, but almost exhausted, 
and very few found. 

In this country is also much christall, and many other sorts 
of transparant sort stones of little value, as garnets, amatists, 
topasses, aggats, and such like.3 


* Transit-duties on goods were a general, and exceedingly vexatious, 
feature of Indian life at this period ; they appear frequently in the Dutch and 
English commercial records under the names of ra@hdari in the north, and 
‘junckan’, i.e., chungam, in the south. 

? The viss is five sers, or one-eighth maund; with a maund of 24 lb. the 
equation given in the margin is correct. I cannot trace in the contemporary 
chronicles any reference to a demand for diamonds on the part of the Mogul 
at this time, but their silence is by no means conclusive. The statement may 
be founded on fact, or merely gossip. 

3 The occurrence of rock-crystal, garnets and agates is recorded in the 
District Manuals (Kistna, 231, 244; Nellore, 69-71); I have not found a 
reference to amethyst or topaz, but sapphires are recorded in the Godavari 
District Gazetteer (11). 
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Likewise great store of iron and steele, transported into many 
places of India, bought in the place it is made* for two shillings 
the hundred [weight] of iron, and three shillings steele, but 
being brought upon the backes of oxen fifteene dayes journey 
before it commeth to the port, it becomes much dearer, yet is 
sold for five shillings and eight shillings; but eyther gold, silver, 
tinne, copper, or other metals this countrey produceth not. 

Bezar stones? in some plenty are taken from the goates in one 
onely part of this country, for which and their skins they kill so 
many that the flesh is most throwne away, and their mawes 
[stomachs] onely searcht into; where they finde two, three, and 
sometimes foure, small bezars, some long, some round, all of 
them growing upon a stalke or kernell,3 as is easly perceived by 
such as are broken; such as are greater come from other coun- 
tries, the best out of Persia, and are said to be found in apes, all 
of all sorts so wel knowne and much used in India that they 
cannot bee bought there to yeeld profit in England proportion- 
able to the time and adventure. Of these goats this conclusion 
hath beene experimented ; foure of them have beene taken from 
the place of their breeding, and transported fifty or a hundred 
miles, of which two have beene immediately killed, and in those 


1 Tron ore is widely distributed in this part of India, and in some places 
smelting was still carried on in the nineteenth century (Nellore District 
Manual, 63 ff.). 

? Bezoar (Persian padzahr) had the general meaning of antidote, but at this 
period denoted specifically concretions found in the stomachs of goats and 
some other animals, which were used in medical practice, mainly as antidotes 
against poison, Many illustrative quotations will be found in Hobson-obson, 
SU. 


3 The alternative ‘or kernel’ shows that ‘stalk’ is not used in the sense of a 
stem on which the concretion grows, but of a woody nucleus round which it 
forms. Fryer, who gives a more detailed and precise account, makes the 
presence of a nucleus, consisting of a straw or something similar, a test for 
genuineness ; for his observations, see 11, 141, 193, 200, 322. With the help of 
Mr B. C. Burt I tried to obtain specimens of bezoar stones for study, but they 
are not now to be had in the Indian market, though ‘snake-stones’ made of 
horn are still in use, From information supplied by the Imperial Institute 
and the Royal Veterinary College I gather that no scientific study has been 
made of intestinal concretions occurring in India and Persia, and conse- 
quently the ‘experiment’ described a little further on still awaits confirmation, 
or confutation ; but it does not seem to be scientifically impossible that some 
particular plant might furnish woody nuclei for the formation of such 
concretions. 
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have beene found perfect bezars; a third reprived for tenne 
dayes, and then slaine, some shew of bezars remayned, but 
apparantly wasted; the fourth living but a moneth after, there 
will be neyther bezar, nor signe of any that ever was. From 
whence they conclude, with great probability, that it is some 
herbe, plant, or tree, peculiar to that place, whereof the goat 
feeding, the bezars are formed. 

Callicoes" of all sorts are in this kingdome as cheape and 
plentifull as in any other part of India, but different in their 
making, and easily distinguished from those of other countries, 
The painting[s]* of this coast of Choromandel [are] famous 
throughout India, and are indeed the most exquisite that are 
seene, the best wrought all with the pensill, and with such 
durable colours that, notwithstanding they bee often washed, 
the colours fade not whilst the cloth lasteth; and this hapneth 
principally by a plant which groweth only in this country, called 
by them chay,3 which dyeth or stayneth a perfect red, with them 
in as great account as scarlet with us, and is the Kings particular 
commoditie. 

Indico‘ is also made in this countrey in some plenty, in forme 


* The word calico seems to have denoted originally cotton cloth reaching 
Europe by way of Calicut, on the Malabar Coast, which in the fifteenth 
century was the chief seat of the trade from India through the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. By Methwold’s time, however, the word had long ceased to 
point to any particular locality, and denoted stout cotton cloth made any- 
where in India. 

* The patterned cloths produced in India were named by the Portuguese 
pintado, i.e., ‘painted’, and the English merchants either used the Portuguese 
name or translated it; the Dutch usually translated it as geschildert. In India 
at this time the pattern was produced in one of two ways. The commonest was 
by the use of engraved blocks of wood, dipped in colour, and applied by 
hand. Cloth printed in this way was, and is, known as chit, or chint, and this 
word was pluralised in England as chintz, which in commercial documents 
was applied also to the goods made by the alternative process. In this latter, 
which prevailed on the East Coast, the colours were applied with an imple- 
ment described variously as a brush or a pencil. (See Hobson-Fobson, s.vv. 
Chintz, Pintado; Tavernier, ii, 4). 

3 Chay-root (Oldenlandia umbellata). Some particulars of this product are 
given below in the Dutch Relations. The expression ‘the King’s commodity’ 
points to some form of monopoly ; probably the collection of the wild root was 
farmed. 

4 The marginal reference is to the Pilgrimes, where Finch’s observations 
will be found (I, iv, 414 ff.). The name Lahore, or Lahori, was applied to the 
indigo made in the country near Agra, for which Lahore was the chief 
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like to that sort which is called Lahore indico; whereof the 
Dutch have bought store, and transported it for Holland, and 
continue so to doe, but our nation, upon good experience of the 
condition and value of it, content themselves with such as is 
made in the Moguls Dominions and laden from Surat. 

They have within few yeeres planted store of tobacco,’ and 
much of it is exported to Mocha and Arrecan, and not a little 
drunke [smoked] amongst themselves. It is but weake, yet sure 
more care in curing and making it up would helpe that fault; 
they onely dry the leaves in the sun, and use it so, without 
further sophistication, 

These are the generall commodities of this countrey, which 
are dispersed in some measure through the world, but are best 
knowne in Indian traffique, and produce constantly certaine 
profit in their exportation to other parts; to which purpose they 
build great ships, and good ones too, considered in their burthen 
and materials, but not comparable to ours for beautie, con- 
veniencie, or defence, some of them not lesse then 600 tunnes,” 
substantially built of very good timber and iron; whereof we 
have had upon some occasion good experience in careening the 
Globe, Salomon, and Clawe in the river of Narsoporpeta.3 With 
these their ships they traffique ordinarily to Mocha in the Red 
Sea, to Achyne upon Sumatra, to Arrecan, Pegu, and ‘Tannas- 
sery on the other side the Gulfe, and to many ports alongst their 
owne coasts, as farre as Zeloan [Ceylon] and the Cape Comoryne, 


market in the days when the commodity was carried to Europe overland 
(Pelsaert, 30); it survived for some time as a trade description when the 
opening of the sea-route had deprived it of its original significance, 

t The earliest reference to tobacco which has been found in Indian litera- 
ture is the often-quoted account of Akbar’s first smoke, translated in Elliot’s 
History, vi, 165. Edward Terry, writing a few years earlier than Methwold, 
offered a similar criticism of the methods of preparation followed on the other 
side of India; ‘they sow tobacco in abundance, but know not how to cure and 
make it strong” (Early Travels, 299). 

2 This maximum size refers to the East Coast. Larger ships were built on 
the West Coast for the pilgrim traffic to Arabia; in 1612, the Rahimi, of Surat, 
was classed by English seamen as 1500 tons (Pilgrimes, I, iii, 308). 

3 Narasapur, on the southern, or Vasishta, mouth of the Godavari. The 
Globe sailed for India in January, 1611; the Clove (not Clawe), in April of the 
same year; and the Salomon in February, 1612 (Pilgrimes, I, iii, 314; iv, 334, 
486). The Globe was refitted at Narasapur so as to be “‘a far better ship than 
when she first came out of England” (Letters Received, 11, 41). 
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To Mocha’ they set sayle in January, and returne in Septem- 
ber or October following; and thither the King sends yeerely 
a proportion of rice as an almes to be distributed amongst the 
pilgrimes which resort to Mecha and Medina, where their 
prophet Mahomets shrine is visited with much devotion. He 
sendeth also an adventure, the proceed whereof is invested in 
Arabian horses, which are returned not above sixe or eight in 
a shippe, whereof they make great account; for in this countrey 
there is no race of good horses. 

Tobasco [tobacco] they send in great quantities, many small 
rotans* to make launces, certaine sorts of calicoes proper for 
turbants, iron, steele, indico, benjamin,3 and gumme lacke.* 
For which they returne some few watered chamblets,5 but the 
most part ready money® in sultannees or rials of eight. 

In September the ships for Achyne, Arrecan, Pegu, and 
Tannassery set all sayle; for it is to be understood that, alongst 
this and all other coasts of India, the windes blow constantly 
trade,’ sixe moneths one way and sixe moneths another; which 


¥ At this period sea-going ships were not usually taken far into the Red Sea 
because the prevailing southerly winds made the return journey very difficult. 
Mocha, just inside the Strait of Babel Mandeb, was their usual destination, 
the pilgrims making their way thence to Mecca. 

+ Rattans, the stems of climbing plants of the genus Calamus. The best 
shafts for spears and lances are obtained from C. Rotang, which is widely 
distributed in India (Dict. E. P., s.v.). 

3 J.e., benzoin, incense obtained from the resin of Styrax benzoin, It was not 
an Indian product, but, as later paragraphs show, came to the Coromandel 
Coast chiefly from Achin in Sumatra and from Cambodia, 

4 Gumlac was the old commercial name for what is now called lac, the resin 
produced. by an insect, Coccus lacca, parasitic on various trees. For a full 
account see Dict. E. P., s.v. Lac. 

5 Je, camlet, a fine cloth, woven originally of silk and camels’ hair, which 
came from Turkey. 

5 All contemporary accounts agree that in the Red Sea trade Indian goods 
were exchanged mainly for money; hence its attraction for foreign merchants, 
who required coin to finance their business in India, and were not always in 
a position to bring out enough coin from Europe. I discussed this distinctive 
feature of Indian trade in From Akbar to Aurangzeb, ch. ul, sec. 2, where 
sufficient references will be found. Sultanis were Turkish coins; Spanish 
rials of eight reached the East by way of the Mediterranean and Red Sea, 
as well as round the Cape. 

7 This adverbial use of ‘trade’, which is now obsolete, prevailed in the 
seventeenth century to denote the periodical trade winds (OED., s.v.). These 
phenomena have acquired the name monsoon, from Arabic mausim (season), 
Portuguese mongao, Italian monsone (Hobson-Fobson, s.v. Monsoon). 
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they call the monsons, alternately succeeding each other, not 
missing to alter in Aprill and October, onely variable towards 
their end, so that taking the last of a monson, they set sayles, and 
with a fore-winde arrive at their desired haven; and there 
negotiating their affaires, they set sayle from thence in February 
or March following, and with the like favourable gale returne in 
Aprill unto their owne ports. 

To Acheene they export much steele, and some iron, divers 
sorts of calicoes, both white and painted, and of late times, 
when the myne was first discovered, store of diamonds, which 
were sold to great benefit ; from whence they returne benjamin, 
and camphora of Barouse,’ pepper? of Priaman and Tecoo, 
brimstone, and all sorts of porcellane and China commodities,3 
if to be had, to sell againe to profit. 

To Arrecan they send store of tobacco, some iron, and few 
sorts of painted clothes, and returne from thence some gold and 
gumme lacke, but most part rice,t which they sell about 
Pallecat and that coast of Narsinga.5 

To Pegu they export much silver in rials of eight, cotton 
yarne, and beethyles® dyed red, with several sorts of paintings; 

* The most valuable form of camphor was produced in Sumatra, and took 
jts commercial name from Barus, or Baros, a place on the west coast of that 
island, from which the commodity was exported (Hobson-Jobson, s.vv. 
Barouse, Camphor). 


2 Priaman and Tiku were at this period the chief ports for the export of 
pepper from the west coast of Sumatra. 

3 At this period there was little or no direct trade between India and China. 
During the sixteenth century Malacca had been the great entrepét, but its 
predominance had now disappeared, and goods from China were procurable 
at Bantam or Jakatra (Batavia) in Java, at Achin in Sumatra, and in Siam. 
There was a considerable demand for porcelain on the part of the Moslems 
living on the Coromandel Coast. The term ‘China commodities’ covered a 
wide range of luxury goods from the Far East, as detailed below under 
‘Tenasserim, 

4 The rice described as exported from Arakan came principally from the port 
of Chittagong, which, with a large portion of Eastern Bengal, was at this time 
subject to the King of Arakan. 

5 Narsinga was a common Portuguese term for Vijayanagar, derived from 
the name, Narasinha, of the King who occupied the throne at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. 

6 Betilles (with varied spelling) was the trade-name for the muslins pro- 
duced in the Golconda kingdom, and exported mainly from Masulipatam; it 
is presumably the Portuguese word beatilha, ‘veiling’ (Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
Betteela). ‘Paintings’ means pintados, or patterned goods. 
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and bring from thence the perfect rubies and saphires which are 
dispersed through the world, much gold, the best gum lack, 
with some tin and quicksilver. 

To Tannassery they carry red cotton yarne, red and white 
beethyles, paintings of severall sorts befitting that countries 
weare ; and, landing them at Tannassery, carry them from thence 
to Syam fourteene dayes journey over land; from whence by 
the like conveyance they bring all sorts of China commodities,' 
as porcellane, sattins, damaskes, lankeene, silke, lignum aloes, 
benjamin of Camboia, and great store of tinne, and a wood to 
die withall called sapan wood, the same we heere call brasill. 

Alongst their owne coast they trade with smaller shipping, 
lading rice and other graine where it is cheapest, selling it 
againe on the Coast of Bisnagar [Vijayanagar] to great benefit, 
taking children in exchange, which cost not them above three or 
foure shillings a childe, and they sell againe in Musulipatnam 
and other places for forty shillings.2_ And thus much shal suffice 
to have written of this kingdom, wherein I have been the more 
prolixe, because my own knowledge, fortified with almost five 
yeeres experien¢e, assureth me of the truth of what I have written. 

Where this country endeth, the kindome of Bengala begin- 
neth, subsisting at this time under the monarchy of the Great 
Mogull, which he ruleth by his Governours, disposed into severall 
provinces;3 whose powerfull neighbourhood causeth the King 


* There was a regular trade between China and Siam, whence a compara- 
tively short land-journey brought China goods to the Bay of Bengal. Lankeene 
may be read as nankeen, the interchange of / and n being a common feature of 
commercial intercourse with China; nankeen was originally a cloth produced 
from cotton fibre of a natural yellow colour. Lignum aloes represents aloes- 
wood, or eagle-wood, an aromatic wood probably Aquilaria Agallocha (Dict. 
E, P., 1, 279); for it, and for the dye-wood Caesalpinia sappan, known 
variously as sappan-wood and Brazil-wood, see Hobson~Jobson, s.vv. 

2 T have given some particulars of the slave-trade in this region in From 
Akbar to Aurangzeb, 76 ff. 

3 The administrative status of Orissa, the country which separated Gol- 
conda from Bengal, was not absolutely stable. In the Atn-i Akbart (i, 319 ff.) 
Orissa is described under the province of Bengal, but as a separate entity, and 
may be classed as a sub-province. In the seventeenth century, a Viceroy was 
ordinarily appointed to Orissa, so that it was then a separate province; but on 
occasion Bengal and Orissa were placed in charge of a single Viceroy. 
Methwold is thus practically, if not technically, correct in placing Bengal next 
to Golconda. 
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of Golchonda to keepe constant garisons, which, with the 
advantage of rivers and deserts, secureth him on that side of his 
kingdome. In this countrey we are meere [entire] strangers ; the 
coast is too dangerous, and our shipping too great, to adventure 
them amongst so many shelfes and sands ;* yetare we enformed 
by such as comes from thence, and confirmed by the price and 
abundance of such things as that countrey produceth, that it is 
the most plentifull of all the East. For once a yeere there ariveth 
at Musulipatnam a fleet of small vessels from thence, of burden 
about twenty tunnes, the plankes onely sowne together with 
cairo? (a kinde of cord made of the rinds of coconuts), and no 
iron in or about them: in which barkes they bring rice, butter, 
sugar, waxe, honey, gumme lacke, long pepper,? callico, lawnes,* 
and divers sorts of cotton-cloth, raw silke, and moga,5 which is 
made of the barke of a certaine tree, and very curious quilts and 
carpets stitched with this moga; all which, considering the 
plenty of the place whereunto they bring them, should come 
hither as we say of coales carried to New-castle, yet here they 
sell them to contented profit.6 Many Portugals, decayed in their 
estates or questioned for their lives, resort hither? and live here 


! The reference is to the navigation of the estuary of the Hugli, the main 
commercial approach to Bengal. When the English Company decided, in the 
year 1650, to establish a factory at the port of Higli, the Directors ordered the 
Lioness to be taken up the river, but the project was abandoned “considering 
the great hazard of the attempt”. The Dutch faced, and overcame, the 
difficulties (English Factories, VIt1, 313, X1, 66). 

2 Cairo is the Portuguese form of the Malayalam word kéyar, which in 
English has become coir. 

3 Long pepper, the pods of Piper longum, as distinct from ordinary pepper, 
the berries of Piper nigrum. 

4 I suspect the comma after ‘callico’ to bea misprint. ‘The phrase ‘calico- 
lawns’ was quite common at this period to denote cotton cloth resembling the 
Jawns made in Europe from flax. 

3 Maga, awild silk, the produce of Antherea assama, found in Assam. See 
Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Moonga, where this passage is taken as an illustration of 
the legend of classical times that silk grew on trees. 

6 ] discussed the exceptional cheapness of commodities in Bengal in From 
Akbar to Aurangzeb, 178 ff., where 1 suggested that at this period scarcity of 
silver was the real cause. 

7 The demoralisation of the Portuguese in Bengal at this period must be 
accepted as a fact; see on this topic J. J. A. Campos, History of the Portuguese 
in Bengal (Calcutta, 1919). 
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plentifully, yet as banished men or out-lawes, without govern- 
ment, practice, or almost profession, of religion; to conclude, it 
may truly be spoken of this countrey, as it is abusively of 
another, Bengala bona terra, mala gens; it is the best countrey 
peopled with the worst nation, of whom this repute runnes 
currant in India,’ the men are all theeves, and the women 
whoores. Here the famous Ganges disimboqueth [discharges] 
into the sea, fructifying it seemes the countrey, but little 
sanctifying the inhabitants; whereof I can speake very little, as 
having alwayes lived at great distance from it; onely I have 
heard it is full of crocodiles, and so are most rivers within the 
Gulfe, where I have seene many of immense bignesse, which 
the ferrimen that passe men and cattle over those rivers know 
how to charme, and then with safety ferry over the passengers 
in the bodies of one or two palmito trees joyned,3 and swimme 
over the cattle; the order of which charming having once seene 
I thought good to insert. Beeing at a rivers side and ready to 
passe it, we espied a very great crocodile shewing himselfe above 
water, and swimming downe the streame in our way; whereupon 
the ferriman entring the river to the calves of his legs, he stands 
upon one of them, muttering to himselfe certaine words, and 
withall tying knots upon a small coard he held in his hand to the 
number of seven; which coard hee left hanging on a bush 
thereby, and confidently pusht us and our horses over, the 
crocodile lying all this while still in our sight, not able (as he 
said) to open his jawes; so having ferried us over, he made 
haste to returne and untie the coard, affirming that if the 
crocodile should be starved by the power of this charme, his 
charme would from thenceforth lose its power and effect. 


* Here Methwold, who had no personal knowledge of Bengal, is probably 
quoting the injurious description of the people which Linschoten (i, 94) 
had picked up in Goa. For the phrase bona terra, mala gens see the supple- 
mentary note on p. 50. 

2 Crocodilus porosus, found in estuaries all round the Bay of Bengal, as 
distinct from the magar (C. palustris) of Northern India (Impl. Gaz. 1, 
266). 

3 The Godavari District Gazetteer mentions (p. 127) that in the case of a few 
of the smallest ferries over the rivers “rafts laid on hollowed-out palmyra 
trunks” are still employed. 
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Arrecan borders upon Bengala' and participates in its plenty, 
from whence there commeth yeerely shipping to the Coast of 
Choromandel. The King is by religion a Gentile,? but such a 
one as holdeth all meates and drinkes indifferent; he marrieth 
constantly his owne sister, and giveth for reason the first mens 
practice in the infancy of the world, affirming that no religion 
can deny that Adams sons married Adams daughters. He is very 
kind to strangers, giving good respect and entertainment to 
Moores, Persians and Arabians, which live in his countrey, 
professing publikely the practice of their Mahumetan super- 
stition. Hee hath also divers times invited the Dutch and 
English to resort unto his countrey, but the Dutch} by good 
experience, having had sometimes a factory there, the English, 
not by their example but true knowledge of the little trade and 
lesse benefit, avoyd his importunity; yet continue good corres- 
pondence with him and his people, as knowing it a plentiful! 
country, and not inconvenient to supply themselves with many 
necessaries, if difference with other nations should enforce them 
to that extremity. Betwixt this King and the Mogull there is 
continuall warre,+ both by sea and land, defensive on the King 
of Arrecans part, securing his owne countrey that bordereth 
upon Bengala, from thence confronting in small skirmishes the 


* As has been indicated in a previous note, Arakan at this period ruled over 
a substantial portion of eastern Bengal; the frontier cannot be stated with 
precision, but there is little or no trace of effective Mogul jurisdiction to the 
east of the Megna river. 

? The religion of Arakan was Buddhism, but it was of a somewhat eclectic 
nature, if wé may judge from the contemporary account given by Fray 
Sebastian Manrique (Hakluyt Society, Series II, vol. tix). Manrique men- 
tions (p. 391) that the King’s wife was his eldest sister, and states that such 
marriages were the rule. Professor D. G. E. Hall informs me that a similar 
rule prevailed in Burma from time immemorial until the deposition of King 
'Thibaw in 1885. 

3 Some notice of the earliest Dutch relations with Arakan will be found in 
Terpstra, 57 ff., 150. The King wanted naval or military aid, while the Dutch 
wanted trade, and were anxious to avoid fighting, so that very little was done 
at this period. 

4 The silence of the contemporary chronicles bears out Methwold’s 
suggestion that at this period there was no serious fighting on this frontier, 
In the Memoirs of Jahangir there is an entry (11, 93) relating to the year 
1619-20 that an officer “had fought with a band of Maghs [i.e., Arakanese] 
on the borders of Bengal, and had sacrificed his life”, but this is the only 
teference I have found to actual hostilities. 
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opposite party; but any set or great battle I have not heard of to 
have beene fought betwixt them. In which warres he giveth so 
good entertainment to strangers, that I have knowne divers 
Hollanders, that having expired their covenanted time of 
service with the East Indian Company, and so purchased 
{obtained] their freedome, have gone to serve this King, and 
received good countenance and content in his employment of 
them. 

Pegu * borders upon Arrecan,’ and is a most plentifull and 
temperate country, yet hardly recovered from the desolation 
wherewith warre, plague, and famine had within few former 
yeeres infested it; which is most visible in the vast [open] 
country, the cities being alwayes first and best replenished ; and 
that all other places may the better bee so, it is death to export 
a woman from thence, and certaine profit to bring thém. The 
King is a Gentile by his religion, agreeing in all points of 
opinion and practice with the Kings of Arrecan, Tannassery and 
Syam, all of them in probability receiving their rudiments from 
the Chineses, who without question sometimes commanded 
those countries ; their vicinity, resemblance in phisiognomy, and 
conformity in many customes being my best reasons to goe along 
with these thus farre that are of opinion the Chineses sometimes 
monarchised as farre as Madagascar.? 


1 The reference in the margin is to the Pilgrimes, II, x, 1722 ff.; the most 
concise account of the situation is, however, in the journal of Floris (I, iii, 
322). The original war was between Pegu and Siam, but Arakan and other 
countries became involved, and the result was the destruction, for the time 
being, of the power of Pegu, and the desolation of the country. Another 
description will be found in the Portuguese Brief Account of the Kingdom of 
Pegu, of which a translation is given in the Journal of the Burma Research 
Society, August, 1926. 

2 The fact towards which Methwold is groping his way in this paragraph is 
that Burma is related to China rather than India. The people are of Mongo- 
loid race, their languages are Indo-Chinese, and Buddhism is the prevailing 
religion. Sir George Grierson writes (Impl. Gaz. 1, 384) that the original 
home of all the races speaking Indo-Chinese languages seems to have been 
North-Western China, whence they spread in all directions, among others 
down the river-valleys into Burma. Methwold was thus on the right track in 
recognising the resemblance to Chinese, but it was not necessary to infer that 
Burma had formed part of the monarchy of China. Some of the various 
States which now form Burma were in fact subject at times to the suzerainty 
of the Chinese, but up to Methwold’s time this was not an important cultural 
factor (G. E. Harvey, History of Burmah, p. 73). 
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The King which now reigneth' was nephew to the last, not- 
withstanding he had children which this hath supprest, and hath 
in his time recovered from the King of Syam what hee had en- 
forced from his predecessor, amongst others the town and king- 
dom of Zangomay,? and therein an Englishman named Thomas 
Samuel, who not long before had beene sent from Syam by 
Master Lucas Anthonison to discover the trade of that country, 
by the sale of certaine goods sent along with him to that purpose; 
which ‘Thomas Samuell, together with all other strangers, was 
by the King taken from Zangomay, and carried to Pegu, where 
not long after Samuel dyed, the King seising upon what he had 
by inventory, with purpose (as by the sequell) to give account 
thereof to the lawfull proprietors. The Kingdome of Pegu 
beginnfin]g to bee better established, merchants of divers 
nations began to repaire thither againe about their negotiations, 
where some of Musulipatnam, by conference with Moores that 
were Samuels associates, understood his death, and the Kings 
taking his goods into his hands, with the probability of recovery 
if sought after; which they making knowne to the English at 
their returne to Musulipatnam, it happened that Master Lucas 
Anthonison, who imployed Samuel from Syam to Zangomay, 
was then Agent at Musulipatnam,3 who, apprehending this 
encouragement, consulted with his assistants, and resolved to 
send two English with a letter and present to the King, and some 
small adventure to beare the charge of the voyage, and make 
tryall of the trade; which tooke place, and they, embarquing at 


7 Anaukpetlun, who succeeded to the throne in 1605, and restored the 
power of Pegu. 


* Chiengmai, in the north of Siam. Lucas Antheunis, or Antheuniszoon, 
representative of the English Company at Ayuthia, then the capital of Siam, 
had sent Samuel to this place on a trading expedition (Letters Received, u, 113, 
MI, 153). 

3 This incident has been discussed by Professor D. G. E. Hall in chapter 11 
of Early English Intercourse with Burma (London, 1928). In the notes which 
follow I have drawn freely on Professor Hall’s work, and I have had the 
privilege of consulting him on various questions arising out of the text. 
Antheunis was in charge of the Company’s affairs at Masulipatam in 1616-17. 
The dates, which are not given by Methwold, can be fixed by the records 
(English Factories, 1, 42-44, 154, 209). The mission started in September, 
1617, the names of the factors (suppressed by Methwold) being Henry 
Forest and John Staveley. 
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Musulipatnam the tenth of September, arrived at Siriam,' the 
port of Pegu, the third of October following; whose entertay- 
ment I give you in their owne words, as I finde them written in 
their letters to Musulipatnam. 


The King hearing of our comming sent foure galliots with pre- 
sents to the Ambassador and unto us, sending us word that he did 
much rejoyce at our comming into his country. These gallies, having 
50 oares of a side, with eight noblemen in them, caused our ship to 
come to an anchor before the town of Siriam; the 7 of October the 
King of Pegues brother, being chiefe Governour, sending two noble- 
men abord of our ship, writing our names and our age of yeeres and 
the cause of our coming; we assuring them that we were messengers 
sent from Musulipatnam by our chief Captain, having a present and 
a letter unto the King, which when his Highnesse shall be pleased to 
receive, shall understand the effect of our businesse, and the cause of 
ourcomming. Thetenth day of October wee weresent for onshoare by 
the Kings brother, who sitting in a large house of bamboson? in great 
state, bedeckt with jewels in his eares, with gold rings with rich stones 
on his fingers, being a white man and of very good understanding, 
demanding of us the question the noblemen before did, and we 
answering him as wee did before, because that our speeches should be 
found alwayes as one; we gave him at that time a fine [blank] for a 
present,} to the intent that he might speake and write to the King his 
brother in our behalfe, that we might have accesse unto the King the 
sooner, that our businesse might have effect. The eight of November 
the King sent for us, and the Kings brother provided for us a boate, 
with six men to rowe, and also a nobleman with us to Pegu, to be 
our guard, having Narsarcan and Hodges Ismael+ with us; unto 
which nobleman we gave a present, for in this place heere is nothing 
to bee done or spoken, or any busines performed, without bribes, 
gifts, or presents. Arriving in Pegu the eleventh of November, 


* Siriam, or Syriam, on the Pegu river, close to what is now the city of 
Rangoon, was at this time the chief seaport of the kingdom. 

? Te., bamboos. Quotations given in Dalgado (s.v. Bambu) show that at this 
time some Portuguese writers used bambuz in the singular, their plural being 
bambuzes. 

3 The word ‘fine’ suggests that the present was a piece of some superior 
cotton stuff, perhaps a mooree, which was one of the highest grades of calico 
made on the East Coast, and selected pieces of which were commonly used as 
presents in the countries further east. 

* Perhaps Nasir Khan, Haji (or possibly, Khoja) Ismail. From the details 
given below, it would appear that the former was a merchant of Masulipatam, 
and that he had sent a consignment of goods to Chiengmai along with Samuel’s 
party. 
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having our present with us, Bany Bram” sent his men unto us, 
writing our names as beforetime; they also bade us choose any 
ground where we would for to build us a house, but at our owne cost 
and charge, as all other mens custome is. Our house being finished, 
straight order was given that we must not walke anywhere out of our 
house to speake with any man untill the King had spoken with us, 
and our present delivered. The King sent us a present of victuals, 
with two noblemen with it, which was some grace to us, though it 
was not of much value; and our comfort is that all men report that the 
King is very well pleased at our comming into his country. The seven 
and twentieth of December, the King sent for our present, and sent 
two horses for us, and being come to a gate of the towne to stay for 
his comming, when hee came out, hee sent for us. What speech or 
conference he had with us, Narsarca can certifie you, but it was to no 
purpose concerning our businesse, nor could we get none to move 
the King in our businesse, for none of his subjects dare move the King 
in our businesse more then he demands. The next [day] our letter 
was sent for and interpreted by a Portugall, a slave to the King, but 
one that speakes Pegu. We had much trouble with him about the true 
understanding of it, being not written in Portugese. The next day wee 
delivered that present you sent to Bany Bram, who gave us many 
faire speeches like to others, but we have found them all to no pur- 
pose. The country is far from your Worships expectation, for what 
men soever come into his country, he holds them but as his slaves, 
neyther can any man goe out of his country without his leave, for hee 
hath watch both by land and water, and he of himselfe is a tyrant, and 
cannot eat before he hath drawne bloud from some of his people with 
death or otherwise. For the businesse of Thomas Samuel and the 
Mallayor,’ they had a falling out some 12 months before he dyed, and 
he tooke all the Companies goods into his hands, and the Mallayor 
had Narsarcans in his hands, and comming to Pegu he [Samuel] fell 
sicke by the way, and dyed in short time after he came to Pegu; but 
before his death the Mallayor was called for to give account what men 


* Explained by Professor Hall as Binnya Byan, a Talaing title; Binnya de- 
notes ‘ Lord’, or ‘General’, or some such high rank, while Byan is 2a common 
name, and the Burmese y often becomes 7, as in Rangoon (which is properly 
Yan Gon). 

? This word may denote a representative of the great Indian firm known in 
the commercial correspondence as Malaya, which had its headquarters at 
Pulicat, and branches at various places round the Bay of Bengal. In 1622 
‘Mallaja’ or ‘Mallay’ was the ‘principal merchant’ and the ‘good friend’ of 
the English at Pulicat (English Factories, 1, 122, 141), and the firm bulks 
largely in the later correspondence. The final ‘-or’ would indicate one of 
Malaya’s men, and it would be a natural proceeding for the firm to join ina 
trading expedition such as Samuel undertook. 
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were indebted to Samuel, and the Pegues and Bermanes' that were 
indebted payd it to the King, but the Moores that were indebted said, 
when the English came they would pay them. We went with others 
to Nichesa,? and requested him to move the King in our behalfe for 
our despatch, who returned answers; came we to demand our goods, 
and the English had never come to trade in his country? when our 
ships came hee would give all the goods and what the English could 
demand to give them content. In another letter, the first of March, 
wee had word sent us, the King would not let us go untill some 
English ships came to Pegu. For the mony wee brought with us, it 
is all spent, and wee are here in a most miserable estate, and know no 
way to helpe our selves. For the King hath neyther given us any of 
our goods, nor leave to recover none of our debts, nor taken our cloth, 
but we are like lost sheep, and still in feare of being brought to 
slaughter. Therefore we beseech you and the rest of our countrimen 
and friends to pittie our poore distressed estate, and not to let us be 
left in a heathen country, slaves to a tyrannous King. Though the 
King gave us nothing, yet had hee but given us leave to come away, 
wee could have certified your Worship of meanes to helpe to have 
recovered all the mony and goods we came for. Lead and tinne heere 
is none to be sold, but if we receive any mony, we do meane one of us 
to goe into the country to buy some, if any profit may be made of it. 
The coast of Pegu is cleere,and water enough on the bar for any ship: 
and for pilots, there are many to be had in Musulipatnam that know 
the coast very well, We intreat you for Gods sake to be mindfull of 
us, and to pitty the poore estate we are here in, and send some ship 
to release us, and we shall be bound to pray for your Worships 
good health and prosperitie. 


This was the substance of their advice delivered in their owne 
words, which might bee true at that time, for then indeed they 
were inforced to stay ; but not long after the ships departure they 
found good sale for their cloth, and it should seeme better vent 
for the money; for before the ships came againe in October 
following, they had consumed their capitall, and taken up 


* Professor Hall notes that ‘Pegus’ here denotes the Talaings, or inhabitants 
of the south of Burma, as opposed to the Burmese, the inhabitants of the 
country further north. 


9 ‘Nichesa’ was taken by Professor Hall to indicate ‘probably the Portu- 
guese interpreter’, The name is not however recognisable as Portuguese, and 
in correspondence Professor Hall has offered the alternative suggestions that 
it may be the name or title of some member of the royal family, or of an 
influential Armenian official; he inclines to the idea that it may represent 
Nga Kyi Za. 
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[borrowed] besides what their credit could supply, for which 
they could give no other account but that most was lost at play, 
and the rest profusely spent; whereof the Right Worshipfull 
East Indian Company are most sensible, and my selfe at that 
time in that place had some reason to be acquainted withall, but 
leaving them namelesse according to the obscurity of their 
qualities and irregularity of their proceedings. The King re- 
storing most of the same goods Samuel dyed possessed of, at the 
instant of the ships departure, and not before, lest their ryot 
should have consumed all, he then enforced them to depart 
toward Musulipatnam, that could have been well contented to 
have stayed behind; where they arrived in April, An. 1619," 
bringing with them a letter from the King, written upon a 
palmito leafe, signifying his desire to give free trade and enter- 
tainment to the English nation, if they would with their shipping 
repaire unto his country; and with all he sent as a present a ring 
set with a ruby, two mats, two betele boxes, and two narrow 
pieces of damaske, all worth twenty nobles? or thereabouts ; and 
so ended this negotiation. The rubies and saphires which are 
brought from hence are found in the Kingdome of Ava, subject 
also to this King, and much esteemed in all parts of India, 
Tannassery lyeth next to Pegu, a small kingdome, and tribu- 
tary to the King of Syam, for which place this is but the port, 
and that only to the inhabitants of this Gulfe. For we find a way 
with our shipping into the river of Syam,3 where the Right 
Worshipfull East Indian Company have at this time their ser- 
vants, to whose abler relation I leave the description of those 
parts; adding onely from the credible reports of our owne, the 
As Professor Hall has shown (op. cit., p. 40), this date should be 1620. The 
factors were ready to sail in March, 1619, “but the Tyrant of Pegu, incensed 
against one of his chiefe nobles, executed him and diverse others, and per- 
sisting thus disturbed, none durst moove him for licence to depart untill the 


monsoone was lost” (English Factories, 1, 154). This would involve a year’s 
delay, and they cannot have reached the Coromandel Coast before March or 
April, 1620. 

3 The noble was 6s. 8d. 

3 The English factory at Ayuthia had been closed when Methwold wrote. 
The differences between the Dutch and English Companies, accentuated by 
the tragedy of Amboyna in 1623, induced the latter to restrict its operations 
in the Further East, and Siam was one of the factories to be abandoned 
(English Factories, 1, p. xxxvii). 
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Dutch, and that nation, the strange increase of the swine of that 
country, amongst which here are found no boares, yet have they 
pigs according to the custome of other swine. And one Sir 
[Signor] Drift, a Dutchman of good account, and another that 
lived long in that place, affirmed unto mee the truth hereof, both 
in that countryes beliefe, and his owne experience, for at his 
comming from thence he tooke certaine pigs, which he kept 
aboard the ship, and within six moneths they farrowed pigs, yet 
not a boare amongst them.’ And heere I take leave to repose, 
having made this light [slight] discovery of the countryes 
coasting this Bay of Bengala, which I could not more exactly 
performe, having taken my station in Musulipatnam. Such as it 
is, I submit it equally to all mens surveigh or censure, and rest-— 
pleased, whosoever be otherwise. 


Worthy Sir: 

As I have begun and proceeded herein by your instigation, I 
present it to your accepiation; if any thing be worth your account, 
T dare justifie the truth of it; if nothing, I shall never grieve at the 
suppression. In briefe, I wrote it for you, and dedicate it to you, and 
am only sorry it comes unseasonably. My voyage into India, re- 
markable in a carracks losse and Captaine Josephs death, my 
employment at Surat, Cambaia, and Amadera [Ahmadabad], from 
thence at Callecut upon the Coast of Malabarre, at Priaman and 
Tecoo upon Sumatra, and then to Bantam and Jacatra upon Java, 
would afford more matter of discourse: but I have chosen Musuli- 
patnam, from which centre I have drawne these rude lines, yet strait 
ones, and parallel to the truth: so that, although none shall please to 
sayle by my compasse, yet am I sufficiently contented in having kept 
within compasse; and so I rest, a true lover of you and your elabourate 


volumes, 
W. METHWOLD 


* Theword ‘within’ is puzzling. Toestablish the truth of this story, it would 
be necessary to show that the sows farrowed after the period of gestation, 
ordinarily 16 weeks, had expired; the statement that they farrowed within a 
somewhat longer period is consistent with the view that somebody was joking. 
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Supplementary note to p. 41 


Through the kindness of Mr Edward Bensly and other correspond- 
ents of Notes and Queries it is possible to give some information 
regarding the phrase bona terra, mala gens, applied by Methwold to 
Bengal. The phrase was evidently familiar at this period, for it 
appears as a cliché in Shakespeare’s IJ Henry VI, Act iv, Scene 7, 
where it is applied to Kent. Its currency in Latin, and also in 
some modern languages, is shown by its appearance in various 
collections, from Manuzio’s Adagia (1591) to von Lipperheide’s 
Spruchwérterbuch (1907); but it is classed in them as a proverb, 
not a quotation, and none of those which I have seen indicate the 
original source, or the country to which it was first applied. 
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RIEF RELATION of the Trade of the Coromandel 
Coast, especially at the Factory at Masulipatnam, 
where I resided in the service of the Hon’ble Com- 

pany in the seventh' Year. 


The Coromandel Coast extends from Manar to beyond Nara- 
sapur Peta, where the Orissa Coast begins.2 The Hon’ble 
Company has four factories on the Coast, as follows. Starting 
from Ceylon, the first is named Tegenampatnam or 'Tierepo- 
pelier;3 it is under the government of the great Aya,‘ and is 


* This phrase is discussed in the Introduction, § 5. 

* The extent of the Coromandel Coast varies somewhat in different writers, 
as explained in Hobson-Jobson, s.v. Manar is the island lying off the north- 
west coast of Ceylon, which marked the limits of ordinary coastal navigation, 
Tt will be seen that Schorer here applies the name ‘Orissa Coast’ to the coast 
north of the Godavari river, which other writers (e.g., Bowrey, 99, 130) call 
the Gingelly Coast; a little further on he uses the two names as synonymous, 

3 Tegnapatam is now known as Fort St David, in the South Arcot district. 
The founding of the Dutch factory in 1608 is related in Terpstra (85 ff.), At 
first the Dutch factors were granted the use of an old fort at this place, but 
it proved to be uninhabitable, and they were allowed to occupy instead a 
smaller fort at Tirupapuliyir, a short distance away. In the Dutch records 
the factory is spoken of indifferently as Tegnapatam or Tierepopelier. 

4 “The great Aya’ was the chief officer of the Nayak of Gingee, who allowed 
the Dutch to settle at Tegnapatam; he is described as more powerful than the 
Nayak himself (Terpstra, 89, 114 ff.). His name is given as Tiere, or Ciere, 
Wingelaya, which is read by my Indian correspondents as Tiruvengadayya; 
and I am told that a respectable person may still be referred to simply as 
Ayya, the remainder of his name being dropped. 
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situated about [?] leagues! north of Negapatnam, which belongs 
to the Portuguese. About five persons are stationed in this 
factory. The trade, which can be done here consists of various 
kinds of cotton cloth, both painted and woven ;? saltpetre is also 
to be had, as well as indigo, but the latter is of exceedingly bad 
substance or quality, and consequently very little is exported. 
The goods sold here are pepper, mace, nutmegs, cloves; sandal- 
wood, eagle-wood; lead, spelter, tin, sulphur, alum; raw silk, 
from both Achin and China, wrought as well as raw [sic], but 
the demand is small; musk; vermilion, quicksilver ; and camphor 
from China and Borneo, but that of Borneo is in the greatest 
demand. The currency is pardaos,3 reckoned at 10 fanams to the 
pardao, which is about two Holland guilders, A fanam is worth 
20 to 22 cash, the smallest coin. The weights are the bahar, the 
maund, and the viss. A bahar is 460 Holland pounds, a maund, 
or tolam,4 is 23 pounds, a viss is 2 pounds. Merchants, if they 
wish to sell their goods, must be guided chiefly by the course of 
the market, or prices current, at Negapatnam. The duty to be 
paid here is 4 per cent., viz. 2 per cent. on entering, and 2 per 
cent. on leaving, it being understood that the duty on leaving 
must be paid in cash, and that on entering in the goods actually 


™ Here, and throughout, ‘league’ represents the Dutch mil, which was 
approximately three English miles. The two digits in the MS. are illegible; it 
looks as if the number had been left blank, and hurriedly filled in. The first 
may possibly be meant for 2, the second is like no other digit in any MS. I 
have seen. The distance on the map is 70 miles, which would be about 23 
leagues. 


2 "The phrase ‘ painted and woven’ which Schorer uses regularly, and which 
recurs in other Dutch records, is formally incorrect, for all the cloth was, of 
course, woven; the word ‘woven’ must be read as ‘not painted’, denoting the 
plain cloth, calico and muslin, as opposed to the patterned goods, pintado or 
chintz. 

3 For the Portuguese unit of currency, the pardao, see Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 
It depreciated steadily, and its value at any particular time has to be calculated 
from any equations that may be available. The scales of currency and weights 
given in the text are discussed in the Appendix. 


4 Tolam, or tulam, is the Tamil form of the more familiar tola, which in most 
parts of India is the name of the highest denomination in the scale of minute 
weights used by jewellers and goldsmiths, varying from about 160 to 180 gr. 
In the south, however, the word frequently represents a much larger unit, 
ranging in different localities from 16 to 32 1b. (Report of the Weights and 
Measures Commiitee, 1913-14, p. 40.) 
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brought. The inhabitants are mostly black or yellowish,: and 
follow the Gentu or heathen rule. 

The second factory on the Coast is Pulicat, which belongs to 
one of the wives of the King of Vellore.3 It lies about seven 
leagues North of S. Thomé, or Mylapore, which belongs to the 
Portuguese. Here the Hon’ble Company has a fort named 
Geldria,in which stands a housecalled Both.t About 72 persons 
live in the fort, counting factors and soldiers, with from 14 to 
16 blacks, who have run away from the other side.5 There are 
also 18 brass or iron guns, 4 falcons or bases, and 4 stone- 
mortars.® Here are manufactured various kinds of cotton cloth, 
woven and painted, but much better than at any other places on 
the Coast, especially the painted cloth, because the Portuguese 


™ Schorer uses three adjectives, black, yellowish, and white, to describe 
the complexions of the inhabitants of the Coast; they must not be read too 
literally, and possibly ‘dark’ and ‘fair’ would give what he had in his mind 
when he used the first and last. 


2 | use ‘rule’ to represent wet, a word which, in Dutch writers of the 
period, is ambiguous, pointing sometimes to ‘law’, and sometimes to ‘re- 
ligion’. Gentu represents gentiven, a Dutch formation from Portuguese gentio 
(gentile). As will be seen in this Relation, and in the next, it is ambiguous, 
sometimes denoting all Hindus, sometimes excluding brahmans and banyans 
(of. Bowrey, 6 7., 23 7.). 

3 Apparently the revenue of the Pulicat district had been granted or assigned 
to this Queen as her personal income, in the way usual in India, so that she 
was responsible for its administration. In 1614 Floris mentions the receipt of 
letters from “Objama, Queene of Paleacatte”. In October of that year 
“came newes of the death of Wencatadrapa King of Velur after his fiftie years 
raigne, and that his three Wives (of whom Obyama [sic] Queene of Paleacatte 
was one) had burned themselves quicke with the Corps” (Pilgrimes, I, iii, 
327). The names in Floris’ journal, as printed by Purchas, are frequently 
corrupt; the King was Venkata Raja I, but the correct name of the Queen is 
doubtful. Venkata came to the throne in 1586, so ‘his fifty years reign’ is 
inaccurate. 


4 The ‘house’, 7.e., the factory, was obviously named after Pieter Both, 
Governor-General for the Dutch Company, 1610-14. 


5 The reference is presumably to the fighting, mentioned in the Introduc- 
tion, between the Portuguese at S. Thomé and the Dutch at Pulicat. In the 
next decade, an English factor suggested (English Factories, 111, 135) that the 
garrison at Armagon should include some ‘blacks mesticos’; the latter word 
is Portuguese for ‘half-caste’, and the phrase indicates that the Portuguese 
soldiers of mixed race had acquired the soubriquet ‘blacks’. 

5 Falcons and bases were small guns, the latter being the smallest kind used 


at this period (OED. s.v.). Stone-mortars were guns from which stones were 
discharged (Van Dale, Groote Wordenboek, s.v.). 
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have traded here for a long time.’ Here and in the neighbour- 
hood is obtained the best chay-root, with which cloth is dyed 
red; and also certain leaves of trees used for dyeing green.? The 
goods enumerated on the reverse [sc. under Tegnapatnam] are 
sold here also. The bahar is 480 pounds; the maund, 24 pounds, 
or raetels.3 Business is transacted in pagodas, fanams, and cash. 
One pagoda is 15 fanams, one fanam is about 20 to 24 cash, 
Some ships arrive from the Gingelly Coast4 or Orissa in 
February or March each year, laden with rice, butter, and 
gingelly seed; they return in April or May, laden with salt and 
some spice. The duty to be paid at Pulicat is 2 per cent., on both 
arrival and departure; in addition, each ship must pay 15 
pagodas as anchorage dues. The inhabitants are black, and 
follow the Gentu rule. There is also a river, where the Portu- 
guese of S. Thomé used to shelter their ships, which are not 
very large.5 

The third factory, Petapoly or Nizimpatnam, about 48 
leagues® north of Pulicat, is under the rule of the King of 
Golconda, at least it is administered by a Hindu Governor, 
whose post is farmed annually from the King for a fixed sum 
of money. The staff of the factory consists of four persons. 
Only a few ships, Dutch or English, come here. Various kinds 
of cloth, both woven and painted, are made. The red dye which 

* The ‘painted ’, z.e., patterned, cloth of Pulicat was specially adapted to the 


tastes of the inhabitants of the Spice Islands, the trade of which had been 
monopolised by the Portuguese for most of the sixteenth century. 

* T have found no record of any green dye. The practice of the locality is to 
produce that colour in two operations, using first indigo, and then one or other 
of several vegetable materials giving a yellow colour; presumably the reference 
is to the latter (Monograph on Dyes and Dyeing in the Madras Presidency, 1896). 

3 These units are discussed in the Appendix. Raetel represents the Portu- 
guese pound or arratel. 

4 This term was usually applied to the coast north of the Godavari river, 
apparently from the fact that this region was the main source of gingelly-seed 
(Sesamum indicum), and the oil made from it, for the country further south. 

5S. Thomé, like most places on the Coast, had no sheltered harbour, but 
only an open roadstead, where ships could not remain during the monsoon. 
Pulicat, on the other hand, had shelter for small vessels, a fact which con- 
stituted one of its main advantages in the eyes of the Dutch; after they had 
obtained its possession, the shelter was, of course, not available for enemy 
vessels. 


§ The distance on the map is about 170 English miles. 
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is brought here for sale is admirable; the best chay-root of the 
whole Coast comes from an island in the river. The goods sold 
are the same as at the two factories already named, except that 
porcelain sells better than in them, because some Persian 
merchants live here, who eat from porcelain, while the Gentus 
do not. The inhabitants are like the others [mentioned above]; 
most of them observe the heathen rule. There are also many 
brahmans, who may eat nothing that has been alive; they are 
expert in accounts, and in all sorts of commodities ; and among 
them are found some who are exceedingly skilful in astronomy. 
Here the bahar? is 500 pounds; the maund, 25 pounds; the viss, 
3 1/8 pounds. The pagoda is here worth 16 fanams; a fanam 
is 8 or 9 nevels; a nevel is 4 or 5 tar-cash, the smallest coin. 
The duty is 34 per cent. on arrival, which must be paid in the 
goods actually imported, and 3} per cent. on leaving, payable 
in cash or in certain goods on which the Governors know how 
to make the largest profit. The English, too, have a factory 
here. 

Masulipatnam, called by some ‘ Bandar’, which means a town,3 
and situated in about 16} degrees North latitude, is quite the 
most famous market on the Coast, meaning: of course [among 
those] where the Hon’ble Company has factories. Here the 
Company has a hired residence, occupied by a staff of 8 or 9 
persons. There is also a river,‘ but unfit for ships or pinnaces5 to 
enter, being altogether shallow and also narrow; the ships which 
come here, namely ours and the English, must lie about a mile 
off-shore, because it is absolutely flat. The ground is very soft; 
the ships lie in 3 and 4 fathom. The town is situated about half 
a league up the river. It is ruled by a Governor, who farms the 
district from the King of Golconda; in addition to him, there is 


1 In the next Relation the name of this island is given as Tambreve. 

2 These data are discussed in the Appendix, 

3 Masulipatam is still known locally by this name; it is a Persian word, 
which means ‘port’, not ‘town’, 

4 One of the minor mouths of the Kistna reaches the sea close to the town; 
it is not named on the map contained in the District Manual. 


5 On the advice of Mr W. G. Perrin, Librarian at the Admiralty, ‘ pinnace’, 
in the contemporary sense of a small sea-going vessel, usually with one or two 
masts, is used as the nearest equivalent to the Dutch jagt, #.e., ‘yacht’. 
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a harbour-master," and a judge called Qazi, before whom all 
disputes are disposed of. 

The state kept by the King of Golconda? is great. When he 
comes out, he is followed by a great crowd, some on horseback, 
and some carried in palanquins. He possesses many elephants 
and camels. He himself sits on an elephant when he comes out. 
He is no soldier, though he wages great war against Malik 
Ambar, the lieutenant-general of the Great Mogul, or Akbar;3 
in this he has the support of two other kings, one called Nizam- 
shah, the other Adilshah. The fortresses in the interior, especially 
those which are situated on the enemy’s frontiers, are very 
strong, and well provided with troops, victuals, and all sorts of 
munitions. It is said that the King has an annual income, in 
excess of all charges, of 1g tons‘ of treasure, each ton denoting 
100,000 pagodas. He bestows large sums in religious benevo- 
lence, especially on Persians, who come from Persia in great 
numbers, men of noble ancestry but small means. Apparently 
he is as well disposed towards us as towards the Portuguese, or 


™ Text sabandaer, i.e., shahbandar. This Persian word properly denoted a 
consul, in the contemporary sense of the head of a community of merchants 
resident in a foreign seaport, but during the sixteenth century it came to be 
applied by the Portuguese to the official in charge of a port, and this use had 
become definitely established among the Dutch by the time Schorer wrote. 
See JRAS, 1920, p. 517. Qazi, more familiar in English literature as Kadi 
(occasionally ‘caddy’), denotes an officer whose duties under Islamic law 
comprise the decision of suits, and also certain executive and advisory 
functions, 

? As mentioned in the Introduction, Schorer had accompanied Jan van 
Wesick on his mission to Golconda in 1609, so he is here speaking of what he 
had seen, 

3 This is a distortion of the facts. Malik Ambar was not a Mogul officer, but 
Minister of Ahmadnagar (Nizimshah), who was resisting the Mogul power 
with some assistance from Golconda and Bijapur (Adilshah). Akbar was 
dead, but for some years after his death there was a tendency to use his name 
as a synonym for the Mogul Empire. The distortion in the text may have 
arisen from the fact that some years earlier, when Malik Ambar was struggling 
for position, he obtained help from the Mogul ‘Lieutenant-General’ (the 
Khankhanan), not against his Sovereign, but against his rival in the kingdom 
(Briggs, 1, 314 ff.); the hostile faction may thus have represented him as in 
fact an adherent of the Mogul, but, at any rate from the year 1607, his loyalty 
is not open to question. 

4 Ton in Dutch finance means 100,000 guilders; as the context shows, 
Schorer here uses the word to denote that number of coins of a different 
denomination. 
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better, as are also his subjects ; but the worst thing I know is that 
those are most favoured who give the largest presents,’ though 
for a long time we were favourably regarded because of the 
victories we won over the Portuguese on different occasions at 
various places. 

Justice is administered mainly by the Governors. The crime 
most commonly punished is theft. Apart from this, the Gover- 
nors cause great trouble to their subjects in order to get money 
from them by fair means or foul. 'The reason is that they have 
to pay the rent of their farm annually to the King; and should 
they default in this, they are ordered to come to the King, who 
then has them thrown before the elephants,? or else they must 
bring the sum they have promised within such time as is fixed. 
‘Consequently, most of the Governors are brahmans or Gentus, 
not Persians, because the King may not execute justice} on 
Persians, especially those of Sayyid or Mir descent, that is to 
say, descended from their Muhammad, the religion observed by 
the King and most of his people. The King has many priests, 
called kahtiff,4 at Court, as also in the rest of the kingdom, who 
receive fixed sums annually for their support. In the towns, and 
also in the villages, are many of their churches, called masjid 
[mosque], for travellers and residents, for many Moslems live 
all through the country. 

The Gentus also have their churches, called pagodas, 
scattered over the country, but since it is ruled mainly by 
Moslems, many of these are in ruins. Their priests or teachers 
are called brahmans, and are very clever, as has been said above, 

! This is clearly an echo of the mission to Golconda, where the negotiations 
took the form of an auction, and the Mir Jumla, or Minister, was said to have 
extracted a total of 35,000 pagodas from the various parties interested 
(Terpstra, 105-109). 

2 Trampling by elephants was one of the regular methods of execution 
practised in India at this period. 

3 The reference is to the traditional respect, or even reverence, in which the 
descendants of Muhammad are held; with Persian influence predominant at 
the Court, it is improbable that a defaulting Sayyid would have been treated 


with the severity usual in ordinary cases, but the words ‘may not’ are too 
strong, for the King exercised despotic authority. 

4 Read khatib, ‘preacher’. In South India 5 and v are frequently inter- 
changed, while Dutch writers of this period used f and wu almost indis- 
criminately. 
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in all matters. I have never seen the worship practised in 
their churches. The Moslem worship resembles the Turkish, 
though there is some difference; but the religion of Turks 
and Persians differs greatly," though both follow the rule of 
Muhammad. 

The Moslems have no remarkable ceremonies in burying 
their dead, but when anyone dies, they wash the whole body of 
the deceased, and bury it with the face towards the West. [The 
bodies of] children and male or female slaves are not carried 
through the door of the house, but through a hole made in the 
wall.2 Gentus are not buried, but thrown into fire and burned; 
then come their wives with joyful countenance, and jump into 
the fire beside their husbands; and then the relations throw 
wood and oil into the fire, so that they may the sooner be 
released from the pain. Those [widows] who do not do this are 
regarded as dishonoured ; but it is not always necessary to do it, 
while some are buried. They [Gentus] marry while very young; 
and then, if the man happens to die before he has reached his 
years, the wife may not marry again during her life, the hair of 
her head is shaved, [and] all her ornaments removed from her 
person, nor may she ever again wear fine clothes. 

When Moslems die, their wives may marry again if they wish. 
Moslems may have four wedded wives, and in addition as many 
female slaves as they can pay for, with whom they sleep when 
they choose; children born to female slaves are considered as 
legitimate 3 as the others. The Gentus marry only one wife, but 


* The Turks were sunni, the Persians shi‘a. 


? This practice is apparently not recorded elsewhere among Moslems in 
Southern India, though it is followed there by various Hindu castes if the 
death has occurred on an inauspicious day (E. Thurston, Ethnographic Notes 
in Southern India (Madras, 1903), p. 226). That it was known among 
Moslems in the north is shown by a Jesuit account of Akbar’s funeral (V. A. 
Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul (Oxford, 1919), p. 327). Sir Richard Burn 
informs me that similar practices have been recorded in many countries,— 
among the Esquimaux, in China, Holland, and Italy, and among the Indians 
of British Columbia,—the underlying idea being apparently to make it 
difficult for ghosts to find their way back into the house. 


3 Here, and in the next paragraph, it is impossible to be sure what the 
writer had in his mind when he used the word echte of slaves’ children. The 
word commonly means ‘legitimate’ in the juristic sense, but it has also a 
wider range. and may denote merely ‘respectable’ or ‘recognised’. In 
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if they have no children by her, they may marry another, with 
the consent of the first, in order to obtain heirs. The Moslems 
have their children taught to read and write if they are capable. 
Some of the Gentus also have their children taught to read and 
write; and, when they are fit to learn a craft, they must learn 
that which their father and his caste follow. They are very 
seemly in their way of living, particularly the Moslems, who can 
eat practically everything except the flesh of pigs. Sometimes 
they give expensive banquets, but they may not drink any wine, 
though some of them do not observe this [rule]. Among the 
Gentus are many who may eat nothing that has been alive, 
especially the brahmans and banyans, who observe the rule of 
Pythagoras ;? the rest eat practically anything except beef. They 
drink nothing but water, but some of their wives may drink wine 
when sick, or in child-bed. 

The inhabitants are usually black, some of them yellowish; 
but the others, such as Persians, Arabs, Turks, and Burmese, 
many of which four nations live here, are white, but have not the 
colour of the people in this country. The marriage state is 
observed strictly among them, but more so among Gentus than 
Moslems, seeing that Gentus can have only two wives, while 
Moslems have four, and in addition as many slaves as they can 
pay for, as has been said already; yet notwithstanding these, 
they also frequent prostitutes, who are very numerous. Moslems 
buy a female slave for their sons who are grown up but not yet 
married, to keep them from frequenting prostitutes, and 
children born to such slaves are regarded as legitimate. 

The trade and traffic carried on here is extensive, by sea as 
well as land; the Moslems and banyans trade with various 
places by sea and land, but the Gentus do not go much to sea. 
Ships sail every year to the coast of Bengal, Arakan, Pegu, and 
Tenasserim, carrying a variety of cotton cloths, glass, iron, 


Islamic law the position of such children depends on acknowledgement of 
paternity by the father; if a boy has been acknowledged, he inherits a share in 
the estate (A. Rumsey, Moohummudan Law of Inheritance, London, 1880, 
pp. 180 ff). 


* In the literature of the period Pythagoras usually appears as propounder 
of the doctrine of transmigration of souls, but here the reference is to his rule 
of vegetarianism. 
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cotton yarn (red and white), tobacco, and certain shells" which 
are used instead of coins in Bengal and Arakan; they carry also 
some spice and sandal-wood. The return cargoes consist of rice, 
butter, oil, gingelly seed, sugar, a variety of woven cloths, some 
fine embroidered quilts, rubies, sapphires, lac, pitch, benzoin, 
China root,? gold, tin, eagle-wood, sappan-wood, which is used for 
dyeing red, large jars called Martabans, and a drink called nipa.3 
These goods are brought to the whole Coast, as far as Cochin. 

Ships sail also to Achin, Priaman, Queda, and Perak,‘ 
carrying a variety of painted cloths and rice; and bringing back 
sulphur, camphor, silk, tin, and some Gujarat cloths, also 
pepper from Priaman, and some porcelain purchased from the 
Chinese there. These goods are sold along the Coast. 

Some ships sail also to Ceylon and the Maldives, carrying 
coarse cotton cloths, and bringing back coir, which is used by 
Indians and Portuguese to make their cordage, also coconuts. 
In some parts of the Maldives are found some coconuts which 
are excellent antidotes for poison; in my time I have seen one 
sold for 200 larins,® each larin being worth about g stivers. The 

t Cowries (Cypraea moneta), which were brought mainly from the Maldive 
Islands; see the long article in Hobson-Jobson, s.v. 


2 The tubers of some species of Smilax, at this period highly prized as a 
medicine for various diseases. 

3 Martaban jars and nipa are discussed in Hobson-Jobson, s.vv. The latter 
word denoted a spirit distilled from the sap of a palm, ordinarily Nipa fruticans. 

+ The name Queda denotes the capital city of what is now the Malay State 
of Kedah, together with the river on which it lies; it is described in some 
detail by Bowrey (259 ff.). Perak is the State, with river of the same name, 
lying south of Kedah on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

5 This statement may be read as an illustration of the temporary dislocation 
of the Indian coasting trade. During the sixteenth century this trade was 
dominated by the Portuguese, and Gujarat goods were brought by them to 
Cochin, whence they were distributed along the east coast. The Portuguese 
were now losing their footing in the Gujarat trade; and while the coasting 
trade was disorganised, Masulipatam could most conveniently get Gujarat 
cloth from Achin, which was in direct communication with Surat. 

6 The larin was a bent rod of silver, used as currency in Persia, and also in 
the Maldive Islands; its value at this time was slightly under a shilling. The 
guilder contained 20 stivers, and at the rate of exchange then current g stivers 
would be just over tenpence. The nuts which were prized as antidotes were 
not the ordinary coconut (Cocos nucifera), but the fruit of the coco-de-mer 
(Ledoicea Sechellarum); this tree grows only in the Seychelles, but the nuts 
are cast up by the sea in other places, notably in the Maldives (Hobson- 
Jobson, s.v.). 
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goods brought from Ceylon are cinnamon, fine mats, coconuts, 
and some precious stones. These goods are re-sold on the Coast, 
chiefly at Masulipatnam. Business is done here’ in pagodas, 
each of 15 fanams; one fanam is 8 or g nevels; the smallest coins 
used in trade are cash, and one fanam contains from 70 to 80 
tar, each tar being 4 small cash. 

The goods obtainable here are a variety of cotton cloths, both 
painted and woven, cotton yarn, iron, steel, and indigo. The best 
indigo is made inland at a place called Nagelwaensa.* It is sold 
there by the /ittel,3 each littel being 12 Masulipatnam maunds 
(each of 24 Holland pounds); the price is from 28 to 39 pagodas 
the /ittel. The bahar in Masulipatnam is 480 pounds ; the maund, 
24 pounds; the viss, or 5-ser, 3 pounds. 

The Moslems’ ships for Bengal, Arakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, 
Achin, Priaman, Queda and Perak usually sail in September, for 
if they wait longer, they are in danger of missing their voyage. 
The Mecca ship 4 usually sails in January or the end of Decem- 
ber. Our ships usually sail from the Coast for Achin, and on to 
Bantam, in May or the beginning of June, because the wind is 
then westerly. Ships sail from Masulipatnam in January for 
Arrimogam,’ Pulicat, S. Thomé, Tegnapatnam, Porto Novo, 
Negapatnam, and on to Ceylon, and as far as Cochin. The 
commodities sold in Masulipatnam, and the prices® paid in my 


1 These units are discussed in the Appendix. 

2 Nagalwancha, about 12 miles south by east from Khammamett in the 
Warangal district; it appears on the 1928 issue of sheet 65 c of the }-inch 
maps published by the Survey of India, exactly in the position deduced from 
the account of it given in Havart (11, 13-6, 65). This map was, of course, not 
available when the place was located conjecturally by Sir R. Temple (Streyn- 
sham Master, 1, 266 n.) at a point a few miles north-east of the actual site. 
Nagalwancha is shown as Nagelwanze in the map of Coromandel and Malabar 
in Valentijn (opening of vol. v), but it is there quite wrongly located. 

3 The units mentioned are discussed in the Appendix. 

4 That is, the ship carrying pilgrims for Mecca, which, as has been said in 
a previous note, went only as far as the port of Mocha. 

3 This name must denote the small port, usually called Armagon, at the 
north end of the Pulicat lagoon, where the English Company built a fort in 
1626. Its mention here, and in the following Relation, disposes of the legend, 
already questioned by Sir W. Foster (English Factories, m1, p. xliv), that the 
name was given by the English at the time the fort was built, 

6 In the list of prices which follows, p. stands for pagodas. 
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time, are as follows to the best of my recollection, for all my 
books and papers are at the Masulipatnam factory. 


Pepper, 25p. the bahar; mace, 8 to 12p. the maund; nutmegs, 33 
to 6op. the bahar; cloves, 54 to rop.the maund ;' sandal-wood, 100 to 
120p. the bahar; eagle-wood, 7 to gp. the maund. 

Lead, 17 to 2p. the bahar; spelter or tutenague, 25 to 60 and 7op. 
the bahar; tin, 75 to 8op. the bahar; sulphur, 2op. the bahar; alum, 
Tap, the bahar. 

Raw China silk, 40 to 45p. the maund; twisted China silk, one p. 
the ser; floss silk, one p. the ser, but not largely sold, nor is the 
twisted silk, 

Musk, 10 to 12p. the ser; vermilion in great demand, but none 
arrived in my time; quicksilver, 20 to 25p. the maund; Borneo 
camphor, § to 2op. the ser, according to size and whiteness; China 
camphor, 4p. the maund. 

Porcelain of various ‘kinds sells very well, especially the fine 
qualities, and yields a good profit according to kind; hence no price 
can be named. 

Scarlet broadcloth, 6p. the gaz, of about 1} Holland ells ;? scarlet 
kerseys,3 2 to 2}p. the gaz; broadcloth and kerseys of other colours, 
especially black, are not in much demand. 

Chinese velvet, 1 to 1p. the gaz; Chinese rolled damasks, 5 to 6p. 
the piece; ditto, folded flat, 2} to 24p. the piece; Chinese gold thread, 
one p. the paper; Chinese armozeens,‘ 1} to 2p. the piece. 

Chinese lac-work is not in much demand, but some round, closed 
boxes are sold, but not largely, at } to rp. each. 

Tortoiseshell, 70 to 8op. the bahar; gold-leaf sold in my time at 3 
to 4p. the maund, but it was altogether spoilt. 

Fine crystal tumblers are in good demand, selling 2 and 3 for one 
p.; handsome mirrors also can be readily sold, provided the glass is 
finer than is used elsewhere. 

Benzoin, 6 to 8p. the maund; wax, 2}p. the maund; sugar, 5 to 
6p. the bale of about 6 maunds. 


t The first digit is badly formed, and it would be possible to read 8} for 5}. 

? The unit of length known as gaz varied with both time and place; the 
equation here given shows that at this period the Masulipatam gaz was about 
334 inches, 

3 Broadcloths and kerseys were leading grades of woollen goods produced at 
this time in Western Europe. The demand for woollens in India was almost 
entirely for purposes of display, and cloth of ‘dark or sad colours’ was 
ordinarily unsaleable (cf. Letters Received, 1, 32). 

4 Armozeen (armesine, ormesine, etc.) was the name of a silk stuff made in 
various parts of Europe, and was applied to similar goods made in China. 
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Rubies, as also gold, sell according to size, quality and weight. 
The rubies are distributed largely from Masulipatnam into the 
interior, as far as Persia, where they are sold to great profit. Most of 
the gold is employed in Masulipatnam and the neighbourhood. 

A place called Narasapur Peta lies about 10 to 12 leagues 
beyond Masulipatnam; it, too, is under the rule of the King of 
Golconda. Here there is a rivert where the Moslems, the 
Portuguese, and also the Gentus, build their ships, because 
timber, iron, and other necessary materials are available, and 
wages are low. Shortly before I left Masulipatnam, the English 
ship, the Globe, of about 170 last, was sheathed here. Some 
coarse woven cotton cloths, and also some painted cloths, are 
made here, for there are many weavers in the neighbourhood, as 
there are along the whole Coast, as well as painters; there are 
also some other artisans,—smiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, 
tailors, and others—but not so many of them as of the others 
[sc. weavers and painters]. 

The country round Narasapur Peta, as also round Masuli- 
patnam, is exceedingly productive of rice, and products of many 
kinds, while there are very many cattle of all sorts. Butter and 
cheese, too, are made there. Good wheat is produced in the 
interior, and sells? in Masulipatnam for 3 to 4p. the bahar. Rice 
sells at one to rp. the bahar; butter at 7 to 1of. the maund; an 
ox at 1 to 2p.; a goat at 1 to 2f. Fowls sell at 60 or 70, sometimes 
80, the pagoda; a pig for 4 to 5f.; 80 eggs for a fanam, and other 
things on the same scale; for supplies of all commodities are 
ample, as also oranges, lemons, and various other fruits, as 
well as fish. There is a small island in the Petapoli river, where 
many spotted deer3 are captured; they sell sometimes for 2 and 
3 fanams, sometimes for as much as half a pagoda. There are 
also many deer near Narasapur Peta, and at various places in the 

? The southern mouth of the Godavari. The sheathing of the Globe can 
be dated by the English letter of roth July, 1614 (Letters Received, 11, 41). 
When this letter was written, the work had just been finished, and the ship 


was ready to be brought out of the river at the next high tide; but (p. 164) it 
‘was October before this could be accomplished. 7 

* As before, p. stands for pagodas, while f. represents fanams (15 to the 
pagoda). 

3 Cervus axis. The other deer mentioned below are presumably Indian 
antelope or black-buck (Antelope cervicapra). 
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interior, but not spotted like those of the Petapoli river. Ele- 
phants too are numerous, and in the rivers are many crocodiles, 
which sometimes cause great loss of cattle when they come near 
the river. 

In Masulipatnam, gunpowder’ can be conveniently made, 
and also cordage. The latter is manufactured from coir, and some 
is sent annually to Bantam? to furnish the ships going to the 
Moluccoes. Sail-cloth also is made; it is not so good as that 
made here [sc. in Holland], but can be used locally. The 
Portuguese, Moslems, and those Gentus who engage in trade 
with their ships, use no ropes or sails but what are made locally. 

I presume to suggest, though subject to correction, that, in 
order to injure the Portuguese, we now need some fast-sailing 
pinnaces, well provided with men and ammunition, for the 
Portuguese now sail better provided than formerly. They 
usually sail along the Coromandel Coast from Cochin, Nega- 
patnam, and S. Thomé, for Bengal, Arakan, Pegu, and Tenas- 
serim, in August and September, returning in March or April, 
so that our ships or pinnaces ought to be at that time off Ceylon, 
where they usually call on their return voyage. 

The Portuguese sometimes come with their ships to Masuli- 
patnam, where they have to pay duty at 4 per cent. on entry and 
4 per cent. on leaving; the English also have to pay at these rates, 
Unless they avoid it by giving presents, the Governor will in 
addition demand the tschapadglally,3 which comes to about 11 
per cent. The inhabitants, Moslems or Gentus, do not pay this, 
because the King has remitted it for some years; but, all the 
same, they must give the Governor some presents in order to 
get their goods out of the custom-house more quickly. The 
Hon’ble Company pays no duty here, because Wemmer van 

® Charcoal and saltpetre were available locally, while sulphur was imported 
from Sumatra. Schorer does not mention the production of saltpetre in this 
part of the country, but a few years later the Dutch were exporting the 
commodity from Masulipatam to Europe. 

2 Bantam was still the headquarters of the Dutch Company in the East; 
their capital at Batavia dates from 1619. 

3 Read chhapa-dalalt, fee for stamping and brokerage. This was a local tax, 
claimed by the Governor, and collected along with the customs duties; it 
constituted the main ground of the early disputes between the Dutch and the 
Jocal authorities in Masulipatam (Terpstra, 42, 103-4). 
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Berchem made an agreement' with the King of Golconda to pay 
3000 pagodas yearly for both imports and exports. Still, when 
our ships arrive, presents must be given to the Governor, 
Harbour-master, and other men in authority, in order to secure 
their friendship; business can scarcely be done without such 
friendship, especially that of the Governor. 

Your Excellencies, this is what I know of the situation on the 
Coromandel Coast, according to the best of my recollection. 


Always Your Excellencies’ servant, 


ANT? SCHORER 


™ Wemmer van Berchem was Director of the Coast factories from 1612 to 
1615. One of his first acts in India was to visit Golconda, where he made the 
agreement mentioned in the text (van Dijk, 20-23). 
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ESCRIPTION of the Country ruled by King Cote- 
bipa, situated on the Coromandel Coast; wherein 
are related the Religion, Customs, and Adminis- 

tration of the people; as well as their Fortresses, Animals, 
Products of the Land, and Riches. 


The power and authority of King Cotebipa,’ in whose country I 
have lived for about six years, in the seaport called by Moslems 
Nizampatnam, begin [at a point] about three days’ journey 
south of that town,? where the kingdom is separated from the 
Hindu territory by the river Penner,3 and extend thence 
northwards as far as the extremity of the Orissa Coast. The 
principal places of the coast are as follows :—Carera Montepoly,4 


* A mis-reading of the title of the Golconda dynasty; as explained in the 
Introduction (§ 5), the original probably had Cotebixa, a Portuguese form of 
Qutbshah. 

7 The text has voorstad, ‘suburb’, which makes nonsense; I take it to be a 
misprint for voorsz. stad, ‘the aforesaid town’. 

3 Le., the northern Pennar, which falls into the sea below the town of 
Nellore; its mouth is about 100 miles south of Nizampatam. ~ 

4 I give this list of names as printed ; it is obviously corrupt, in punctuation 
as well as spelling. I read the names as follows, starting from the south: 
{1) Karedu, in Nellore district (see Streynsham Master, 1, 178; Bowrey, 36 7.). 
(2) Motupalli, in Guntir district; there was an English factory here some- 
what later (English Factories, tv, 77). (3) Nizimpatam. (4) Masulipatam. 
(5) Perhaps Kottapatam in Nellore district, but, if so, it is out of place in the 
list; or it may be the Collypatan (Kalipatnam) mentioned by Streynsham 
Master (11, 159) on the route from Masulipatam to Madapollam. (6) I can 
find no name, or names, that could be misread as Cassiamaleta, (7) Narasapur 
Peta. (8) Pertru, situated in the Amalapuram subdivision of the Godavari 
district, a tract still known for its coconut plantations. (9) Pentakota, in the 
extreme south of Vizagapatam district. 


5-2 
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a famous mart, formerly the seat of extensive trade; Misam- 
patuam Masoli Patuam, the most famous mart of the whole 
Coromandel Coast; Cotepatuam, Cassiamaleta; Narsapour 
Peteperur, whence comes most of the coir used for cordage for the 
ships; Pentacota and other small places on the Orissa Coast. On 
the coast there is a fine river, by which [is transported] the salt 
which is manufactured in the district of Malipatuam and 
Nysapatatuam, and which yields a large annual profit (called 
Inbalagates) by its transport into the interior, and the carriage of 
grain on the return voyage.? 

In the rainy season the land along the coast is usually flooded 
with water flowing from the mountains; the river cannot dis- 
charge the water, and consequently spreads over the country, 
sometimes causing great damage. Excellent fish are fairly 
plentiful in the river. It contains also very large crocodiles, some 
of which I have myself seen; the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood are very much afraid of them, because they sometimes 
devour men and cattle. 

The coastal country for ten or twelve leagues inland abounds 
in provisions, the abundance increasing as one goes north, so 
that every year many sampans,} carrying rice, millet, pulse, and 
other grain, butter and oil, are despatched from the whole coast 
to Doraspatnam, Arianagom, Pulicat, Mylapur [S. Thomé], 


1 Presumably the Kistna, which is navigable as far as Bezwada (Impl. Gaz., 
xv, 336). The two names which follow in the text are obviously fresh variants 
of Masulipatam and Nizimpatam. 


2 The syntax of this sentence is defective, a verb having apparently dropped 
out. Balaghat, all over this part of India, means the country ‘above the pass’, 
i.e., the high table-lands beyond the coastal ranges. It is possible that some 
technical term derived from the word was used in the way the text impli s; 
but I suspect that the parenthesis has been misplaced and corrupted, and that 
what the writer said, or meant to say, was that the interior of the country was 
called Balaghat. 

3 Small coasting craft (Hobson-Fobson, s.v.). 

4 This list also has suffered in printing; here and further on I give only the 
conventional spelling in cases where identity is clear. The first name stands 
for Dugarazupatnam, at the north end of the Pulicat lagoon; and the second 
must be Armagon, close by. Various quotations brought together in the 
Indian Antiquary, xxx, 358, identify the two places, and they were, avany rate, 
so close together that the names were interchangeable. Conlany is perhaps 
for Kovalam or Covelong, about 20 miles south of Madras. Connemont is 
probably the Conimor of other writers, and may stand for Gunemode, a 
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Conlany, Connemont, Tegnapatam, Porto Novo, Altegenam- 
patam. The Portuguese used formerly to come for these pro- 
visions with sampans and celytones,! as well as foists? and ships, 
and carried much merchandise to Cochin; but since the Dutch 
came to the Coast, they have been greatly weakened, and now, 
owing to the execution of Schengan,} they are practically ruined, 
apart from some fugitives or bandits, who may still make a living 
by piracy in Bengal. Provisions are now carried by Moslem and 
Gentu merchants, with whom we cannot well interfere, so long 
as the Rulers keep their country neutral for all merchants and 
foreigners. 

At many places in the country the, water is bitter, so much so 
that it is remarkable that wells sunk ae rock near the 
mountains do not yield sweet water. 1 

The real inhabitants of the country are Gentus or heathens, 
who have braéhmans for priests. The ordinary brahmans are 
usually clerks of some men in authority ;4 they surpass all other 


coastal village shown in the Indian Atlas just north of Pondicherry. Altege- 
nampatam may also be read as Alregenampatam, the third letter being 
defective. I can trace no such name, and suspect it to be a mis-reading of 
Negapatam, which would necessarily end such a list of coasting ports. 

t J have not met this word elsewhere. Probably it represents sallittoni, 
which Mr A. V. V. Aiyer informs me is used in colloquial Tamil in the sense 
of a small vessel. Dr C. O. Blagden has communicated to me the suggestion 
that the first portion of the word may be Tamil sé/i (a kind of small fish), so 
that the word might mean ‘fishing-boats’, toni being a well-known name for 
coasting-craft. 

2 Foists were light vessels of the galley type, propelled by oars as well as sails, 

3 Schengan is the Portuguese Xenga, the title, or nickname, borne by Philip 
de Brito, a Portuguese adventurer who established himself in the fort of 
Syriam near Pegu; see G. E. Harvey, History of Burmah (London, 1928), 
p. 185 ff., and the translation of a Portuguese narrative in the Journal of the 
Burma Research Society, August, 1926. The latter shows (p. 114) that the 
local Portuguese built high hopes on the new possession, which was expected 
to be their base for the whole Far East, so that its loss was doubtless felt as 
a crushing blow. The fort was captured by Pegu, and de Brito executed, in 
1613; the news reached Masulipatam in February, 1614 (Pilgrimes, I, iii, 325). 
Professor D, G. E. Hal! informs me that the title Xenga cannot be traced in 
Burmese, and he is inclined to support the view expressed by Mr Harvey 
(op. cit., 189) that the origin is a “nickname Nga Zinga, meaning, in the 
ee eee seaports, ‘good man’”’. 

4 ‘Men in authority’ represents groote meesters. The writer uses this expres~ 
sion frequently ; in some passages it points clearly to the chief local officials, 
in others its implication is apparently wider, and the phrase I have chosen 
retains the ambiguity. 
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Gentus in writing and reckoning; they observe the rule of 
Pythagoras strictly, eating nothing whatever that has been alive, 
not even eggs, or red vegetables, which they shrink from as 
blood. No other Gentus, however, are forbidden by their rule 
to eat meat, other than beef. Anyone who eats beef is regarded 
as an abomination, so that the very servants in the factories dare 
not touch it when it is in the dish ready to be served. There is, 
however, a caste called Pariah, the most despised caste of all, and 
if another Gentu touches one of them, he must de justicie! im- 
mediately bathe himself in water; men of this caste eat beef 
freely, [and] even if it is frem an animal that has died of disease 
or otherwise, it is a feast for them, just as it is for the Moslems 
when they have a dead horse to feast on. Everywhere among the 
Gentus this Pa“ caste lives outside the towns and villages. 

There are eighteen castes? which cannot intermarry, but each 
man must marry in his own caste. In marriage, the parents of 
the boy have to come to make their request to the girl’s father, 
and settle with him for a sum of money which is promised for 
his daughter, according to her position. Children are married 
very young, at from four to nine years of age. If agirl is over 12, 
which among them is the proper age for consummation, she can 
very seldom, or perhaps never, secure a husband; for it is a very 
great disgrace for girls to have to wait so long, and an indication 
that they are not respectable, or the children of respectable 
parents. They are exceedingly punctilious regarding their caste, 
beyond any other nation within my experience. Young men may 
postpone marriage as long as they choose, but they must not 
shave the beard before they marry.3 The marriage takes place 
with various formal ceremonies which I have several times wit- 
nessed ; and if the first wife has no children, the husband may, 
with her consent, marry a second, or even a third. The first, 
however, always remains the chief, whence, as I have often 

1 Ifthe words dejusticie are taken as Dutch, the meaning of this sentence can 
only be “the Justice must immediately bathe him in water”. Nobody with 
the writer’s experience could have made such a fantastic statement, and I 
read the words as an attempt at Latinism, signifying ‘by right’, ~~» 

2 The number 18 must represent some popular idea; it will be remembered 
that Methwold gives 44. 

3 Tam informed that this social rule is still known on the Coromandel Coast. 
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heard, great quarrels frequently arise, to the distress of the 
husband. 

The brahmans hold in honour some of their temples, called 
by them pagodas, but not in such great numbers, or with so 
many ceremonies, as in the Gentu country where the Moslems 
have no authority. 

In some places there is held an annual gathering, somewhat 
like our country fairs, which is called Tierton,* with a great 
assemblage of people in honour of their idols, which are very 
numerous—some with extraordinary human figures, with many 
arms and heads, others, animal bodies with human heads, or 
animal heads with human bodies—with much immodest, 
heathen-style, fornication and other abominations carved or 
painted thereon,? as I have seen constantly in various pagodas. 
And in front of every pagoda there usually stands the figure of 
an ox} carved in stone, wrought in very antique fashion, as [are] 
also the pagodas, so that it is surprising how such heavy work 
can have been completed with the few tools which the artisans 
possess; but it may be conjectured that owing to war many 
things have been lost, and many ancient monuments demolished, 
especially in places where any Moslems live. It is extraordinary 
how much the Gentus will endure from Moslems, in places 
where there are perhaps a thousand of them to one Moslem; but 
I have found them a poor-spirited people, reared in cruel 
slavery, carrying their weapons in the mouth, [and] avaricious, 
though this fault is as great among Moslems as Hindus. They 
are very punctilious regarding their honour; but, if it be lost, 
their dignity can be restored with a trifle, as I have often found 
by experience. 

Their feasts, sports, or other exceptional gatherings very 
seldom, or never, take place without the presence of prostitutes¢ 
to entertain the company by singing and dancing,—especially 
when strangers come to the country from abroad, for, if prosti- 


* Telugu airtham, ‘a place of pilgrimage’. 

2 ACile text stands, these carvings or paintings would be on the images, 
but I take it that the writer passes at this point from the images to the temples 
containing them. 


3 Strictly, a bull, the emblem of Siva, one of the Hindu triad. 
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tutes are not present, the intention is to do no honour to the 
strangers. In the Gentu country, they [prostitutes] have to 
come regularly twice a day to dance in the temples, in return for 
which they receive some annual [?] gratification.s In the 
country of the Moslems, who do not accept this practice, there 
is no custom of dancing in the pagodas, but every year in the 
month of April the prostitutes of the whole kingdom have to 
travel to Bagnagar,? whither they are summoned by a Maldaer3 
(a sort of tipstaff), to dance in celebration of the death of the 
first Moslem king, a thing which seems to me very strange. The 
prostitutes who dance regularly in the pagodas are forbidden to 
associate with Christians, Moslems, Pariahs, or other foreigners, 
under penalty of great disgrace. 

All brahmans or Gentus are burnt after death, but there is a 
caste? among them, held in great reverence by all tailors and 
torch-bearers, who wear a certain stone tied on the head, or 
arm, or in the hair; men of this caste are buried in a sitting 
posture, and other castes which tie the same stone on the head 
are buried in the same way. If a wife does not jump into the fire 
when her husband dies, she allows (if she is virtuous) her hair 
to be cut off, and lives a solitary life, mourning for some time 
her lost companionship. It is a great disgrace for women to 
marry again, and they are regarded as no better than prostitutes, 
but men may marry again at any time. Eight or nine days after 
the death, the relations prepare a feast, at which the deceased is 
mourned again; and then the nearest blood-relation goes and 
gathers the ashes of the corpse, and carries them to a great river, 
where the ashes are mingled with other,5 and thrown gradually 


1 Solaris, the word in the text, has not been traced in Dutch, or in any of 
the languages from which the writer borrowed. I suspect it is a misprint for 
solaes, t.e., Portuguese solaz, ‘consolation’. 

2 Te., Hyderabad, the new capital of Golconda. 

3 Maldaer probably stands for the Persian word ‘amaldar, which means 
an executive official of any kind, and might be specialised locally to denote 
officials of some particular class. 

4 The reference is obviously to the Jangamas, or priests of the Lingayat sect, 
described by Methwold. The torch-bearers were, like the tailors, a separate 
occupational sub-section of Lingayats, and the “other castes which Vie the 
same stone on the head” are doubtless other sub-sections. 

5 This clause is obscure, and may be corrupt; I cannot hear of any local 
practice of mixing anything with the ashes. 
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into the water with prayers. The burning is usually carried out 
beside a river, or near certain ponds, if there are no rivers in the 
vicinity. Sometimes they bring food to the place where the 
deceased was burnt, as an offering to him; the crows are careful 
to keep watch there, for it is a feast for them. 

In January they have a festival which seemed to me very 
strange and extraordinary, but I have not seen it anywhere 
except in Nizimpatnam. It takes place thus. About an hour 
before day, the men, especially those who have made any vows, 
are buried in the ground up to the neck, exposing only the head, 
which is handsomely adorned with jewels and flowers; some 
have the head buried in the earth with the body above ground; 
others appear to be impaled;: and many other extraordinary 
postures [are adopted]. They remain thus until, about sunrise, 
a man arrives dressed up very strangely as one of their gods, 
with face and body painted, a sword in one hand and bow and 
arrows in the other. ‘Then a goat is brought and sacrificed, the 
men who are in the ground are sprinkled with the blood, and at 
once rise and go home. On this day every family must bring a 
goat to the appointed place, where it is sacrificed; the head is 
promptly cut off, [?] some money is left,? and the body taken 
home for a feast. ‘There are also other strange customs followed 
on this day. 

In the morning when they [the Gentus] wash their face, they 
turn it towards the sun, sometimes turning it with their hands, 
and making obeisance. Brahmans, both men and women, except 
those who live near the rivers, usually bathe in ponds or pools; 
they dip the head several times under water, but, if it is too cold, 
they sprinkle it with water instead of dipping it, throwing some 
clods into the water.3 

T Text, ghespit. The writer uses the verb spitten elsewhere in the sense of ~ 
impaling, and I take this to be the probable meaning here, but the word may 
also be rendered ‘dug in’ or ‘buried’, 

? Text, geldt latende. The literal meaning I have given comes in awkwardly, 
and I am doubtful if it is correct. The word /atende may also mean ‘drawing 
blood’, which is more appropriate in this context, but geldt is then unin- 
telligib’and may be a misprint. 

3 This may refer to the practice, still prevalent, of throwing something into 


the water before bathing, usually some fruit, but sometimes merely a lump of 
earth, 
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When there is an eclipse of the moon, which they can calculate 
with great precision, men, women, and children go in sur- 
prising numbers to bathe in the sea, sometimes from as much as 
20 or 30 leagues’ distance; and those who cannot go so far 
bathe in the nearest large river,—an extraordinary superstition, 
hoping to wash away all their sins thereby. 

The strangest and most terrible thing among them seemed to 
me the fact that some wives jumped alive into the fire beside 
their dead husbands, though at first I did not believe it. The 
first time I saw it, I was with Jan van Wesick,' and, being 
informed that it was about to take place, we went there. On 
arrival we were welcomed by the brother of the deceased, a 
respectable man, who said we did him great honour. We found 
a pit 10 or 12 feet square, and about a man’s height deep, full 
of wood and burning charcoal, as hot as a burning furnace 
would be. Thence we were conducted to the widow, in front of 
whom men were dancing and playing. She ate betel with a 
cheerful countenance, and we had a few words with her there, 
trying to dissuade her, but she answered that it would be a great 
disgrace if she did not accompany in the next world the man 
who had loved her so much. Then she rose and gave us betel, 
and went to the river, where she bathed, and put on a cloth dyed 
with saffron; she distributed her necklace, ear-rings, and arm- 
rings among her relations, came close to the pit, round which 
she walked once, speaking to each of her acquaintances, and then, 
raising her hands, jumped with a cheerful face into the fire. 
Immediately she was covered with some hurdles and large logs, 
which were ready for the purpose, and some pots of oil were 
thrown on the fire, so that she should be burnt more quickly. 
As soon as she jumped into the fire, the relations and others 

~ [present], both men and women, embraced each other, and 
raised a great outcry, which lasted for about a quarter of an hour, 
She looked to be about 24 years of age; she left a baby three 
months old. 

The second time, things happened as already described, but 
she was an old woman, about fifty, and, had she not beeh pre- 


7 Chief of the Dutch factory at Nizimpatam from 1608 to 1610, when he 
was transferred to Masulipatam (Terpstra, 65, 138). 
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vented, she would have come out of the fire after entering it. 
One of our neighbours, a brahman, having been drowned, was 
laid on a great heap of wood, and the widow went and lay down 
beside him, kissing him and embracing him. Some wood was 
then placed on her body, the fire was kindled by the others, oil 
was poured over her body, and so she was burnt; but the horror 
of the two I had seen before made it impossible for me to see 
this one, or three or four others, being burnt, or, further, that 
two wives of the brother of the first deceased I have mentioned 
jumped into the fire beside him. 

Note. This is not permitted in places where Moslems are 
numerous, being against their rule; and I have myself seen on 
two occasions that it was prevented when the women were 
practically ready to jump into the fire. I have also been told 
several times that they administer something good, which makes 
the women more inclined to be burnt. 

They believe in the immortality of the soul, saying that a 
man’s soul passes into a good or bad animal according to his 
conduct here. I have often argued with some brahmans about 
their creed, but I could never arrive at any foundations of it 
other than abstruse fables and arguments. They often make 
vows to travel to visit other pagodas, especially near the Ganges, 
where, they say, is buried the head of Rama Raja,’ formerly lord 
of the whole country, before his vassals rebelled; it is said that a 
mighty concourse of people gathers there. Another pagoda, held 
in great reverence among them, is situated in the town of 
Tirupati? in the Gentu country, where there is a very great 
concourse of people. 

LT have frequently seen people bring food out of the town, and 
offer it under a particular tree. They said that the food was 
devoured immediately it was offered, while I thought it was~ 
consumed by crows, as I have already said in writing of funerals. 


* The reference is obviously to the hero of the Ramayana, whose capital was 
Ajodhiya in Oudh, but apparently the legend had been distorted in the local 
tradition. His kingdom, Kosala, is usually said to have been divided after his 
death,«ot by his rebel vassals; and he is said to have been cremated at 
Ajodhiya. 

3 ‘The shrine of Tirumala, six miles distant from Tirupati, in the North 
Arcot district. 
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When we asked what the offering signified, they gave various 
explanations, saying first that it was made to God, and then to 
the Devil, for they knew quite well what we meant by that word, 
and we did not credit that explanation.* 

Travelling pilgrims are held in great honour, even if they are 
big, sturdy, shameless, beggars. I knew a woman (as well as her 
whole family) who had borne many children, including many 
girls, and all had died; in consequence, she made a vow that, if 
she should have a daughter who should survive, she would offer 
her to her god as a prostitute; and this took place, so that the 
daughter, who was about thirty years of age when I left, has 
become a very famous prostitute. From this can be seen on 
what they rest their faith, and what fruit their vows yield. 

They pay attention also to the cry of birds, and when they go 
out in the morning they will take careful heed whether they see 
a good or a bad omen; if it is a good one, they regard that day as 
lucky; if it is a bad one, they will turn back, or stay where they 
are, till someone else goes in front of them. They also count as 
unlucky certain hours of the night and day, known by the course 
of the stars, during which they are exceedingly cautious; they 
will undertake no commerce, tillage, journey, or other occupa- 
tion, until these hours have passed. If anyone sneezes even 
once, they regard it as a bad omen, with much more nonsense of 
the same kind. May God Almighty grant them his holy blessing, 
so that they may be enlightened with the true light of the 
Christian faith, for they sit in utter darkness! 

The dress worn by men and women is as follows. Men 
working at home, in the fields, or elsewhere, are absolutely 
naked, except for a single small cloth on their private parts; at 
other times they wear a cloth from the waist to the knees. Those 

who have intercourse with men in authority, or who serve them, 
in the towns usually wear cabayas.2 Women ordinarily wear a 


t This paragraph is not a verbal translation but a paraphrase, giving the 
general sense, which is clear, The authorities | have consulted agree that the 
text as it stands cannot be translated literally, and while various emendations 
might be suggested, there is no way, except guessing, of arriving at the 
writer’s actual words. — 

? A long coat of muslin or other material, worn by persons of some position. 
For the history of the word see Hobson-Jobson and Daigado (s.v.) ; the original is 
the Arabic gabd, a coat or tunic, but the migrations of the word are uncertain. 
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cloth, 12 cubits long and 2 broad, first tied round the waist, and 
then [brought] over the right shoulder; the head is never 
covered, except that the aforesaid cloth passes over it. Some of 
them wear a small bodice, fitting closely under the arms and 
breasts, where it is fastened, and reaching below the elbows, 
leaving the body naked from the breasts to the navel. Children 
up to the age of three, four, or five years sometimes run about 
stark naked, boys and girls alike. 

Their means of livelihood are tillage, salt-making, lifting and 
planting chay.’ Chay, a small thin root, a span or a span and a 
half long, is used for dyeing red, but the quality varies greatly; 
in one place it may be half as good again as in another. The best 
found in these parts grows on the island called Tambreve,? 
opposite Nizimpatnam; the next best is Gansam, though that 
of Manar also is esteemed, if it is genuine. It does not fade, but 
the more it is washed, the better it becomes. 

The entire kingdom yields the King an annual revenue of 
1,700,000 pagodas. When travelling through the country, I have 
often wondered whence so much money could be collected, for 
they [the people] usually live extremely poorly and meanly. 
Perhaps it is that no prosperous person dares to let the fact be 
known for fear of the Governors, who lightly take all they have 
on some petty claim, without anyone opposing them seriously, 
for they do just as they please. 

* The prominence given here to the production of chay-root is doubtless 
due to the fact that the writer’s experience was gained in a locality where it 
was exceptionally important. The mention of lifting, as distinct from planting, 
points to the fact that, while the plant was widely cultivated, the best dye was 
obtained from the roots which grew wild (Dict. E. P., s.v. Oldenlandia 
umbellata). 

* Modern maps show a deltaic formation, broken by various channels, 
between Nizimpatam and the sea, but none of the islands is named on them. 
The form Tambreve is probably correct, for Baldeus (p. 161) says that the~ 
special quality of chay-root obtainable at Nizimpatam was called Tambre- 
velle, which I take to be a derivative of the name Tambreve. Dr Terpstra 
(pp. 49, 50) took the two names as synonyms, both denoting the root, but in 
the text T'ambreve is clearly the name of the island, not the product. Gansam 
represents Ganjam; the reference may be to the headquarters of the district 
of that name, but I suspect it is some smaller place nearer Nizampatam, 
perhaps Chinna Ganjam, a coastal village shown on the map about 30 miles 
south-west, or Peda Ganjam, three miles further south. Manar may be 


either some local name, or the island of Manar; Raldeus mentions (p. 160) 
that chay-root grew in the islands to the north of Ceylon. 
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They [the people] are not particularly scrupulous in eating, 
but they are more careful to be clean in their persons, both men 
and women usually washing themselves with warm or cold 
water once or twice a day; and, since they usually wear their 
hair long, they wash the head with oil every 10, 12, or 14 days, 
those who have some little means using scented oil for the pur- 
pose, in order to cleanse the head of all dirt. 

Practically all the Moslems who live in the country derive 
their livelihood from the King. Among them, the greatest 
respect and profits are obtained by the Persians, a nation 
exceedingly haughty and self-regarding, beyond all other Indian 
nations. Next to them come the other Indian nations in general, 
especially those [men] who have some official position. When 
they [Persians] lend money on usury, the least they obtain is 
four per cent per mensem, although sometimes they get even 
five per cent from Governors or others who are in difficulties ; 
which is great, intolerable, interest, whereby they have become 
exceedingly rich, draining the Gentus to the dregs, though they 
have no regard for those of their own nation. 

The chief fortresses in the country are Kondavid, Kondapalli, 
and Golconda, but there are also various others, all of less 
importance, such as some which I have seen when travelling in 
the country. The fortalice or castle of Kondavid is the protec- 
tion of the whole country! on this side of the river [Kistna] 
against the Gentus,—a place which, they say, cannot be taken 
except by treachery, as the Moslems obtained it about 34 or 35 
years ago. It is always provisioned for two years, and there is 
no lack of water. The exit is very high and crooked, and there 
is no other means of entry. Above, it is so extensive that culti- 
vation can be carried on. The soldiers of the garrison are 

anainly Gentus, and practically slaves, for they can seldom or 


* Kondavid, lying south of the Kistna, dominated the coastal plain which 
was the route followed by the Vijayanagar forces in the days when they were 
striving to extend the kingdom northwards. It was taken by Vijayanagar in 
1516, and by Golconda in 1536; it was subsequently lost, but was retaken in 
1579 (Impl. Gaz., XV, 393); the latter conquest must be the one referred to in 
the text. According to an anonymous chronicle it was effected by force, not 
treachery (Briggs, 111, 437); but the distinction is not very important, for 
at this period traitors sometimes arranged for a show of force to be made. 
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never leave it. Some cavalry, too, are stationed in the town 
below. 

The fortress of Kondapalli is similar. Each has usually from 
3000 to 4000 soldiers, though the commandants sometimes are 
not blessed with half that number. Whoever holds these two 
fortresses is master of the open country, for they are naturally 
impregnable, situated on very high mountains, with only a 
single entrance; Nandigama, Rajahmundry, and Ellore,t with 
other minor fortresses, could not give any great protection. The 
chief Commandant is a Moslem, assisted by some Nayaks, who 
are Gentus, and have authority over the people of the country, 

All these places and territories are divided into districts, 
which are farmed annually. I know the following names and 
places?:—Kondavid; Bellamkonda, Vinukonda3 (both with 
castles or fortresses); Nizimpatnam; all of these are situated on 
this side of the river [Kistna]. Of these, Kondavid is the chief 
place, the farm yielding annually 40,000 pagodas, in money, 
chay-root, salt, and painted and woven cloth. Kondapalli; 
Masulipatnam; Naglawance, Sandrapatla, Game, Gelupondy, 
Ecour;4 in the villages round these five places is made most of 
the indigo which is purchased by us, as well as by other mer- 
chants for despatch northwards [westwards] to Chaul and 
Dabhol 5 but this has not been done in the last two years owing 


* Nandig&ma, in Kistna district, is north-west of Kondapalli; Rajahmundry, 
or Rajamahendravaram, and Ellore, or Yeliru, lie to the north-east, 

> It will be noticed that the passage which follows is not in narrative form, 
but is a list of places, with notes regarding some of them. The printing of the 
names is again very erratic; I give only the conventional forms in cases where 
there is no doubt about the identity, Preserving the spelling of the text in 
cases of doubt. 

3 Vinukonda, now in the Guntir district, with traces of a large fort. 

4 The position of Naglawance (Nagalwancha) has been indicated above, 
under Schorer’s Relation. For the other four places, the only clue is that the 
indigo trade centred in Masulipatam, not Nizimpatam, and consequently 
they probably lay north of the Kistna. I suspect Ecour to be a mis-reading of 
Elour, i.e., Ellore, mentioned just above; and Gelupondy may stand for 
Jalipidi, a village about three miles south-east of that town. No names 
closely resembling Game or Sandrapatla have been traced in this region, 
and while various places could be conjecturally identified with them, there are 
no reasons for choosing one rather than another. 

3 Chaul and Dabhol were seaportson the West Coast, lying south of Bombay. 
‘The war at Chaul, mentioned just below, is referred to in the Introduction. § «. 
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to the war (which has impoverished them’ greatly) which the 
people of Nizimshah are waging against the Portuguese of 
Chaul. Rajahmundry; Tatipaka,? which is an island, having the 
sea on one side, and on the other the river of Narasapur Peta, 
which flows past Perfiru to the sea,—very productive, well 
supplied with all necessaries. The river of Narasapur Peta is very 
large, wide, and convenient; ships of as much as 200 last burden 
can be sheathed or built in it, but there is difficulty in bringing 
them out, until the northerly monsoon begins to blow in October. 
The timber} for ship-building is brought down from higher up 
the river. In the district of Rajahmundry are manufactured 
large quantities of betilles,4 as well as salempores and percalles ; 
in Tatipaka, many fine white dungarees, called Peta dungarces, 
and betilles; and at Narasapur and Kondapalli, many fine 
percalles, 

Masulipatnam produces salt, rice, and some chay, but the 


* It is not clear from the text who were impoverished by the war, but 
presumably it was either the growers of indigo or the local merchants. 

2 Tatipaka is the deltaic island between the Vasishta and Vainateyam 
mouths of the Godavari. It is described in the Godavari District Manual as 
“the island of Nagaram”; the map shows Tatipika village two miles west of 
Nagaram. The description in the text is not exact, for Narasapur is on the 
Vasishta, while Periru is close to the Vaineteyam, but it would be possible to 
go by water from one place to the other. 

3 Presumably teak, which grows abundantly along the course of the Godavari, 
and is floated down the river (Goddvari District Manual, 67). 

4 As explained in a previous note, betilles was the trade name for the muslin 
woven in this region. Salempores were fairly stout calico, and were soon to 
become an important article of export to Western Europe; the name ap- 
parently means ‘weaver-town’, but the town has not been identified, and at 
this period the cloth was woven in many places, not at one centre. Percalles 
were the highest grade of calico woven on the East Coast, and, a little later, 
were exported largely to Europe. The guess in Hobson-Jobson (s.v. Piece- 
goods, percaulas) that they were ‘some kind of spangled robes’ is disproved 
by a multitude of commercial records. It is possible that the derivation there 
suggested, from Hindi parkdla, ‘a spark’, may be correct, for the name has 
survived in French percale, percaline, which denote smooth calico with a 
lustre, and possibly the original cloth may have been subjected to some 
finishing process which made it shine. More probably the name is Persian 
parkala, ‘a piece’; that is to say, cloths of this quality were the ‘pieces’ 
chiefly demanded for the Persian market. Dungarees were usually among the 
coarsest grades of cotton cloth, used for sails, and for packing other goods; 
I have found no other mention of ‘fine’ dungarees. The origin ef the name is 
obscure (Hobson-Yobson, s.v.). Further particulars of these goods will be 
found in the Indian Journal of Economics, January, 1925, where I attempted a 
classification of the grades exported during the seventeenth century. 
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chay is not so good as that of Nizaimpatnam; also calicoes and 
other merchandise. The revenue-farm yields 180,000 pagodas. 
Nizampatnam is farmed from the King for 55,000 pagodas, but 
the present Governor pays about 1000 pagodas a year more, be- 
cause he has had to take it from another man.' For the mainten- 
ance of his position, and of those who are employed in the 
administration, the Governor [of Masulipatnam] is allowed by 
the King the sum of 8000 pagodas out of the farm, and the 
Governor of Nizampatnam is allowed 5000 pagodas; but very 
few of their subordinates receive cash from them, being paid in 
unhusked rice, salt, or some other grain, reckoned at one-third 
at least above the true value. The men in authority, however,— 
the harbour-master, the priest, the judge, and others,—have to 
be paid in cash. The Governor lives in magnificent style, quite 
as a grandee might do in our country; he has ten roundels,? as 
well as one kittysol, to shelter him from the sun, and at night 
ten torch-bearers. The harbour-master has four roundels and 
" four torch-bearers. 

The administration is carried on by means of annual farms, 
given to the highest bidder, who thereupon fleeces [the people], 
and exercises his powers with quite sufficient severity3— 
deplorable for the inhabitants. The rent has to be paid in three 
instalments, every four months; it has to be collected with so 
much toil that it seems incredible that all of it should really be 
gathered in; and if the Governors fail to make full payment by 
the end of the year, they are often flogged to such an extent that 
sometimes they can never recover their health during their whole 
life, as indeed I have known to occur in several cases. If it 
happens occasionally that they make a large profit, they never- 
theless pretend that they have lost; for they are so jealous of each 
other that, for a trifling cause, a charge is made against them, 
whether innocent or guilty, by which they are brought to 

* Sub-letting was a not uncommon practice in connection with the revenue- 


farms in north India, and persisted, at any rate to the end of the nineteenth 
century, in the analogous case of farms of rent given by landholders. 


* Roundel¥ and kittysols were two forms of sunshade, carried as emblems 
of rank. Hobson-obson (s.vv.) gives numerous illustrative passages, 

3 The words ‘quite sufficient’ are an attempt to reproduce the idiomatic 
use of genoeg (literally, enough) as implying excess. 
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disgrace. It is rarely possible to obtain any office except by 
great craft, or great gifts. The Governors, or Farmers, are 
usually brahmans or banyans, in my judgment the most crafty 
and cunning nation in all India, experts in knavery, marvellously 
fluent, knowing well how to accommodate themselves to cir- 
cumstances ; if they have need of anyone for a matter of impor- 
tance, they can behave very humbly to him; they are as ex- 
ceedingly importunate and shameless as it is possible to describe, 
You find few Moslems? troubling themselves with farms or 
administration, except as Supervisors, [to see] that the Gover- 
nors duly fulfil their obligations, and also to endeavour to benefit 
themselves; for, through them, the eyes of the Governors are 
blinded, so that the complaints of the poor do not reach the 
ears of any men in authority, who could bring them before the 
King, so that he might take the necessary action; whence there 
is great distress among the country-people. The Governors do 
just as they please, provided only that they are friends with the 
harbour-master and other chief officials. If these are occasionally 
hostile, the Governors understand how to use the fact as an 
excuse to all those who are concerned in giving the farms, the 
supervisors and the principal revenue authorities, urging that 
such or similar obstacles have prevented them from collecting 
the full amount of the farm; whereby it may well happen that, 
through the Governor’s explanations, the supervisors and 
harbour-masters may also sometimes come to trouble, for, as 
has been said already, their knavery is unfathomable. 

T have been unable to hear of any written laws whatever in the 
country, which is administered as the different governors and 
harbour-masters think fit. All disputes of any importance are 
heard in the presence of the parties by the leading Moslems, 
and some others? also are entrusted with this duty. 


1 The passage which follows is unsystematic, and confused in detail, but it 
gives a fair general idea of the mass of intrigue generated by the system of 
auction-farms: a ‘ring’ of local officials could do practically what they chose, 
but when local officials were at variance, each would naturally work agains 
the other, striving to influence the men at headquarters, who wtre concerned 
mainly with their own interests. 

2 The phrase ‘some others’ may mean that Hindu officials also were con~ 
cerned with the disposal of these cases. 
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During the whole time of my residence I never saw a case of - 
capital punishment, but occasionally one or two thieves are 
caught, who are forthwith impaled, or their heads are cut off, 
and then left on stakes. When the King’s daughter died more 
than four and a half years ago, a whole family was executed in 
the belief that they had bewitched her. Once in Masulipatnam, 
some thieves came into the town in the evening with some 
following, one of them sitting in a palanquin like a man in 
authority; they entered the house of a Moslem, which they 
robbed with violence, some of them being wounded; and when 
they had to run away owing to the tumult, one of them was 
captured, but some time after he was released without penalty— 
the more so that they are not naturally inclined to bloodshed.? 

The theives are most powerful between February and May, 
because the rivers are then beginning to dry up and become 
fordable, and hence entire villages are often plundered in that 
season. They rob each other on both sides of the rivers, and 
consequently the roads which run some distance into the 
country are unsafe; the thieves spend the day in the woods or 
mountains, their food being supplied to them by some villages 
in order to escape being plundered. The Governors do very 
little to remedy this; and I have even heard it said that some of 
them supported the thieves, and went shares with them. 

The Gentus count twelve months to the year,? beginning 
about 20th March. The Moslem year begins on roth January, 
according to the moon, so that Moslems count thirteen moons 
in the year. The year is divided into three parts, viz., the hot 
season, from March to June, the rainy season, from July to 
October, the cold season, from November to February. In 
December and January it is moderately cold; from the middle 

* The logic of this clause is obscure; possibly there is an omission in the 


text, or it may be that the writer was reflecting on the rarity of severe punish- 
ments, and wrote down one only of the explanations that occurred to him. 
3 The reference is presumably to the Samvat era, which in Prinsep’s time 
still prevailed in Telingina (Useful Tables, 11, 26); the year begins in the 
middle of Mach. The Moslem year contains normally 354 days, so that its 
beginning moves backwards in the solar calendar; it shifted from March to 
January during the period of the writer’s experience, 1608-14. The statement 
that thirteen moons are counted in the year is not true of the Moslem year; 
it may possibly mean that thirteen Moslem moons fall in a calendar year, 
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of May to the middle of June it is exceedingly hot, [with] the 
wind from the North, which is sometimes almost unbearable, 
and when facing the wind, it is like standing in front of a hot 
furnace. Wood and stone, too, are incredibly hot, while on the 
other hand the water for drinking is exceedingly cold. At this 
season many die merely from the heat, because they are tempted 
to drink milk or cold water, as happened to the late lamented 
Pieter Isacksz.,* apart from what I have seen more than once 
among the Gentus. For this reason they nearly all drink hot 
water; and at this season they rarely travel after nine o’clock, 
starting again about three in the afternoon. Travelling is then 
comfortable, especially after the hot season is over. They divide 
the day and night into eight parts, and reckon sixty hours to the 
day,* or our 24 hours. 

Weights or measures} are twofold throughout the country; 
the candy or bahar is in some places 480, and in others 500, 
pounds. One candy contains 2[0] maunds; one maund, 8 viss; 
me viss, 5 sers; and one ser, 24 tolas. Measures are reckoned 
accordingly. 

The coins of the country are of four denominations, viz., 


1 Pieter Ysaacx Eyloff, who had already visited Masulipatam in 1605, was 
made Chief of that factory on its establishment in the following year. He left 
for Java in 1607, but resumed his duties in 1608, In May, 1610, he went to 
Nizampatam, where a Dutch vessel was being loaded; and when the ship 
sailed for Masulipatam to complete her lading, he, with van Wesick, hastened 
overland to that place. When near the end of the journey, Ysaacx was over- 
come by the heat; after a short halt he seemed to be recovering, and van 
Wesick rode forward to make some arrangements in Masulipatam, but was 
recalled to find Ysaacx dying, in consequence, it was said, of having been 
tempted to drink a large quantity of milk (Terpstra, 34, 42, §2, 62, 137). In 
the text, the name (in distinctive type) is followed (in ordinary type) by the 
word eylacy, which is not in the dictionaries, but can be read as an adjectival 
formation from eylaes {alas !), and I have rendered it ‘lamented’. Possibly, 
however, it is a mis-reading of Eyloff, the surname which appears in the 
records, 

2 ‘The division of the day into 60 parts (ghart), each of 24 minutes, is a feature 
of the Hindu scientific calendar (Useful Tables, 11, 19). The other division 
into eight parts (pahar, each of three hours), is familiar all over the country. 

3 The scales of weights and coinage are discussed in the Appendix. It is 
difficult to make sense out of the statement that “measures.are reckoned 
accordingly’; as it stands, it is no nearer the truth than it would be to say 
that capacity is measured in pounds and ounces. Probably the writer meant 
that commodities sold elsewhere by measure were on the Coast sold by 
weight, a statement which would be correct. 
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pagodas, fanams, nevels, and cash, while other merchants 
import xerafines,’ larins, and reals (which are imported by our 
nation). One pagoda is worth 15 fanams; one fanam, 8 or 9 
nevels; one nevel, 3, 4, 5, or 6 tar.2 One xerafine is worth 16 or 
17 fanams; 7 or 8 larins go to one pagoda; 10, ro}, or 11 fanams, 
to one real. 

The fruits are as follows; mangos, bananas, and lemons, also 
pomegranates, pine-apples in abundance, oranges, citrons, 
yams, but these are not very plentiful. There is also the jamood, 
a small sort of apple, the size of a black cherry, with a stone 
inside; these are quite black, and contract the mouth with the 
sourness.3 You find these trees all over the Country in such 
abundance as to form great woods, and they are used mostly for 
timber; they [sc. the fruits] yield an exceedingly pleasant drink, 
provided it is not adulterated. The whole country is also full of 
tamarind trees. In April great quantities of grapes are brought 
from Golconda to the low country, where vines will not grow 
owing to the brackishness and bitterness of the soil. The 
banyan and other wild trees are also plentiful. 

There are many kinds of animals, tame and wild, viz., tigers, 
elephants, bears, leopards, civet cats, monkeys in abundance; 
deer5 with the body covered with white spots, and horns like 
those in our country,—and if one of them is bitten by a snake, 
it only loses a white spot. Another kind of deer,® not spotted, 
have the horns erect, and twisted like a screw, very smooth and 
handsome in appearance; if they are found while small, they can 
be tamed so as to follow a man anywhere, and come to eat at 


™ Xerafines were silver coins struck at Goa; larins were also silver, and 
were current in Persia and some neighbouring countries; reals-of-eight 
were Spanish. For the two former, see Hobson-fobson, s.vv. 

7 T take par in the text to be a misprint for tar, the word used by Schorer. 

3 The description points to the jambu, or ja@mun, the fruit of Eugenia Jambo-~ 
lana; it is not a ‘sort of apple’, but at this period the Dutch word appel was 
applied to various fruits, such as oranges. The tree is classed among the 
more valuable timbers of the Nellore district (Impl. Gaz., xix, 16). 

4 Text, Arbre de Rays, i.e., the Portuguese arvore de raizes (tree of roots), 
the Ficus Indita. 

5 The spotted deer, Cervus axis. The statement as to the effect of snake-bite 
is a popular idea, which, I am told, still survives. 

6 The Indian antelope, or black buck, Antelope cervicapra. 
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table, or out of the hand. There are also foxes in great abundance, 
and snakes in enormous numbers, some of them so venomous 
that a man who is bitten dies on the spot. There is another kind, ' 
some of which, the country people say, have been seen with 
heads in the place where other snakes have tails; probably it is 
the resemblance to the head, which they say it changes every 
half year, shedding one and disclosing the other. Another kind, 
called Cobra Toppella,? is also considered very venomous, and is 
found in enormous numbers. There is also a kind of elk,3 ferrets 
and other hedgehogs [szc], and many strange beasts; a kind of 
field-rat, reddish in colour, exceedingly good eating; and, 
further, innumerable quantities of tame animals, oxen, cows, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats of three kinds, but they give nothing like 
so much milk as those of our country. All the horses of the 
country are of small size, but they are better for travelling than 
large horses, because here large horses may not be ridden,4 but 
they are imported from Petane.5 Horses from Arabia or Ormuz 
are very highly esteemed. 


' Probably Eryx johnii; this species, which has a blunt tail, “is commonly 
carried about by snake-charmers and exhibited as a two-headed snake, the 
tail being occasionally manipulated and furnished with glass eyes to assist in 
the delusion” (Impl. Gaz., 1, 270). 

2 Read Cobra de capello (hooded snake), the Portuguese name which has 
given rise to the English ‘cobra’, Naia tripudians, 

3 Presumably the sambar, Cervus unicolor. 


4 Throughout the sixteenth century, the horse-supply had been a vital 
question for the armies of the Deccan kingdoms. The local ponies were use- 
less for cavalry, and imports from Arabia and Persia depended mainly on 
control of the seaports on the West Coast; it is therefore quite possible that, 
as the text suggests, civilians were not allowed to keep horses fit for military 
work, but I have not found any other record of such a prohibition. 

5 This name might stand for (1) Patna in Bihar, (2) Patani in the Malay 
Peninsula, (3) Patan in Baroda, or (4) Paithan, now in the Aurangabad 
district of Hyderabad. The first and second may be ruled out as not furnishing 
horses, while Patan is a long way off the trade-route to Golconda. Paithan 
is on one of the roads by which horses might reach Golconda from the West 
Coast, and probably the reference is to this market. 





APPENDIX 
CURRENCY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 


NY discussion of the commercial units employed on the 
A Indian seaboard must start with the Book of the Weights 
of India,* drawn up in the year 1554 by Antonio Nunez, 
Accountant of the Treasury at Goa. As an official document 
based on the knowledge acquired in the course of half a century, 
this record obviously carries much higher authority than the 
vague and fragmentary statements of individual travellers; but, 
unfortunately for the present purpose, it is confined to the 
places where the Portuguese possessed settlements, and con- 
sequently it ignores the kingdom of Golconda, passing from 
Pulicat to the settlements in Bengal. For Golconda, the earliest 
satisfactory data known to me are those contained in the Dutch 
Relations included in the present volume. These data are clearly 
authoritative, as being furnished by men whose only business 
in the country was to buy and sell; but I have tested them by 
working through the extant invoices? of the Dutch vessels which 
sailed from the East Coast between 1615 and 1624. These 
invoices furnish a large number of equations, quantities and 
values being frequently given in both Indian and Dutch units, 
and they definitely establish the conclusion that the figures 
given by Schorer represent accurately the commercial units in 
use at this period; but allowance must be made for the fact that 
the Dutch, like the Portuguese, usually neglected small frac- 
tions, so that it is impossible to set out the equivalents of Indian 
units in the due number of decimal places. The equivalents 
given in this Appendix will not then in all cases satisfy the prof 
fessed metrologist, but they are sufficiently near the truth for 

ordinary readers. 
' Livro dos pesos da Ymdia, e assi Medidas e Mohedas, printed by the 


Academia Real das Scientias de Lisboa, in Subsidios para a Historia da India 
Portugueza, Lisbon, 1868. 


* Swarte Beer (? 1615, and 1619), Medenblick (1621), Naerden (1621), 
Dordrecht (1622), Schoonhoven (1624); MSS. in the Rijksarchief. 
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In some parts of India, the units used in retail trade were 
smaller than the commercial units bearing the same names. It 
may be well therefore to point out that the units given in the 
text are those which were employed in wholesale commerce; if 
there were smaller retail units in Golconda, they are not 
mentioned in the Relations. 


MEASURES 


I begin with measures, as the simplest topic. Thefe are no 
indications that merchants on this part of the Coast used 
measures of capacity, all ordinary goods, other than cloth, being 
sold by weight. The only measures of length mentioned in the 
Relations are the cubit and the gaz. The Portuguese gave their 
names for the former (covado, cubido) to whatever measure they 
found in use, so that in Gujarat ‘covad’ denotes about 26 inches; 
but on the East Coast it denotes the hasta or true cubit. The 
Dutch invoices regularly take 100 hasta, or cobidos, as equal to 
70 ells; the Holland ell was approximately 0°68 metre, so that 
the hasta, or covad of Masulipatam, was about 18-7 inches. 

The gaz used at Masulipatam was, according to Schorer, 
about 1} Holland ells, or nearly 33} inches. 


WEIGHTS 


Here we meet with a common Indian phenomenon, a uniform 
scale, with varying units; but on the East Coast the divergence 
of the units is so small as to suggest a common origin, with local - 
variations. The scale, as given by Schorer, is as follows: 


5 sers make 1 viss, 
8 viss or 40 sers make 1 maund, 
. 20 maunds make 1 bahar, or candy. 


The anonymous writer gives the same scale, his two maunds to 
the candy being an obvious misprint; he adds that the ser con- 
tained 24 tolas. 

This is the usual Indian scale, but the nomencleture! is 


* See Hobson-Jobson, s.vv. Seer, Viss, Maund, Bahar, Candy; also Dalgado 
(s.v, Candil) for Candy. 
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heterogeneous. Ser is of Sanskritic origin, and is used through- 
out India. Viss (Tamil visat) is used only in the South, the 
equivalent term in the North being panseri. MauND comes from 
the Indian word man, which the Portuguese, following their 
usual practice, pronounced mio, and apparently the English 
fused this form with ‘maund’, the name of a measure which is 
now obsolete in England. The origin of the Indian word man is 
too complex a question to be touched here, but it may be 
pointed out that if, as suggested in Hobson-Yobson, Arab mer- 
chants brought the word to India, they did not bring the unit, 
but must have applied the name to units which they found in 
existence; the Book of Weights shows that, outside the Indian 
area, from Sofala to Ormuz, the man of the Arabs was about 
2 Ib., as was the man which the first Moslem conquerors used in 
Northern India; and the 25 lb. man of the south must have had 
some different origin. 

Bau&r belongs to both Sanskrit and Arabic, but apparently 
on the Indian coasts it was treated as an exotic term, equivalent 
to the local canpy. The latter word, in slightly different forms, 
is common to Marathi, Konkani, and Malayalam; the Portu- 
guese must have met it first at Cochin, or in the neighbourhood, 
and the Malayalam form kandi is doubtless the actual origin of 
the word as we have it. 

Tota is Sanskritic, and is used in most parts of India to 
denote the largest denomination in the scale of minute weights 
used by jewellers and other workers in costly materials; this 
scale is ordinarily linked to the commercial scale by saying that 
a ser contains so many tolas, as is done in the anonymous Rela- 
tion. 


Schorer gives the following equivalents for the maund: 


Tegnapatam 23 Holland pounds (nearly 25 Ib. avoirdupois). 
Pulicat 24 ‘pounds or raetels’ (nearly 243 Ib.). 
Nizampatam 25 pounds, presumably Holland (27} Ib.). 
Masulipatam 24 Holland pounds (just over 26 lb.). 


The anGnymous Relation gives the candy as either 480 or 
500 pounds, presumably Holland, giving either 24 or 25 
Holland pounds to the maund. 
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The Dutch Company in the East employed only the Holland 
pound, of 0-494 kilograms, or practically r-og Ib. It will be 
noticed that Schorer, in the case of Pulicat, speaks of ‘pounds or 
raetels’; the latter word is obviously the Portuguese arratel, and 
its use here indicates that at this time the Portuguese unit had 
not yet been ousted from Pulicat. The ‘old’ Portuguese pound 
of 14 ounces was obsolete in India, except in the pepper trade, 
before the end of the sixteenth century, and the reference must 
be to the ‘new’ arratel of 16 ounces, which, according to the 
metric equivalents given by the editor of the Book of Weights, 
was very slightly less than r-o1 Ib. 

The statement that the ser contained 24 tolas does not furnish 
a satisfactory independent equation, because, while the writer 
is referring to two different sers, the tola varied in different 
parts of India, and I have found no clear evidence of its weight 
in Golconda at this time. Judging from this statement, it was 
either 175 or 182 gr., according as the maund was 24 or 25 lb. 

The foregoing data are confirmed, to the nearest whole 
number, by all the other evidence I have examined; and this 
maund of 25 Ib. (+ 2) was not confined to the East Coast, but 
recurs on the west from Goa to Dit, and also in the intervening 
country inland, so much so that in early British attempts at 
standardisation,' the Madras maund was taken at 25 lb., and the 
Bombay maund at 28 Ib. (making it just one quarter of a cwt.). 
The probabilities are that a customary unit so widely spread 
must have had its origin in some fact of transport; T know of no 
evidence to show what the fact was, but my guess is that this 
southern maund may have represented originally the weight of 
one of the two packages slung across a porter’s shoulders, in the 
fashion still familiar in India, making his total burden about 

- 50 lb.; and that the candy may have been originally the load of 
a gang of ten porters. 

There is a slight discrepancy between Schorer’s figures and 
those of the Book of Weights, the latter showing the Pulicat 
maund as 23 arratels, while the former has 24. The Book of 
Weights does not refer to any of the other places mehtioned by 


1 Useful Tables, 1, 73. 
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Schorer, and its reference to Pulicat is very meagre: the dis- 
crepancy may be a slip somewhere, or it may be the result of 
rounding a figure midway between the two. Later commercial 
documents show that, when the Dutch had definitely secured 
the seaport, they worked in terms of the Holland pound, not 
the arratel. 

The only special unit of weight mentioned in the Relations is 
the littel, by which indigo was bought and sold. Various invoices 
bear out Schorer’s statement that it contained 12 Masulipatam 
maunds, 7.e. 288 Holland pounds, or 314 lb. avoirdupois. The 
ordinary load of a pack-ox is round about 300 lb., and it looks as 
if the Kittel represented one load. The word has not been 
recognised by any of my correspondents, and is apparently 
obsolete. In this part of the country the letter 7 sometimes 
becomes /, and it is just possible that we have here a local 
misuse of the Arabic word ritl, which properly denotes about 
1 lb., and is current in that sense in some other parts of India. 


CURRENCY 


The Relations mention only gold and copper coins. Later in the 
century silver rupees are known to have been coined in Gol- 
conda; I do not know of any evidence to show that they were 
being coined when Schorer wrote, but his silence indicates that, 
at any rate, they were not in commercial use on the seaboard. 
T use the word ‘copper’ to denote the coins other than gold; but 
in India at this time copper was expensive, and it is possible that 
the metal may have been heavily alloyed, while some of the 
smaller coins may have been made of lead. These coins were not 
tokens, but, as was usual in India, circulated at their metallic 
value; the equivalents given are thus necessarily approximatg, 
because the gold-price of copper fluctuated. In comparing 
Schorer’s figures for copper coins with those given by later 
writers, it must be remembered that he wrote before the rise in 
the price of copper, which, as I have shown elsewhere,’ set in 
soon after the year 1620 in both North and South India, and 


1 From Akbar to Aurangzeb, 183 ff. 
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which must have materially disturbed the previous gold-copper 
ratio, 

Gotp. In this region the seventeenth century was marked by 
two unusual phenomena, the separation of the larger coin, the 
pagoda, into ‘old’ and ‘new’, and an alteration in the number of 
the smaller coins, fanams, equivalent to the pagoda. The litera- 
ture of the subject is thus full of apparent discrepancies, while 
the numismatic data so far published’ are so scanty as to afford 
little help. 

It is clear that the coin called pacopa? by Europeans, but 
really named varaha, pon, or hon, a very old unit in South India, 
was the standard of the Vijayanagar kingdom in the sixteenth 
century, and was current also in the Moslem kingdoms of the 
Deccan. I have not found definite evidence that pagodas were 
being struck in Golconda, but the mint was an essential ap- 
panage of sovereignty in India, and it is reasonable to assume 
that they were. They were certainly being minted in Bijapur, 
and, not long after Schorer wrote, they were being struck by the 
Dutch at Pulicat, the Danes at Tranquebar, and the English at 
Madras. The original coins, called ‘old’, went to a premium as 
compared with the ‘new’, or later issues, and this premium 
increased as the century progressed. Tavernier states} that the 
premium was due to the action of the money-changers, who paid 
a large annual sum to the King of Golconda in order to ensure 
the old coins being retained in circulation, with considerable 
profit to themselves; but he does not mention the fact, which 
appears from the English commercial correspondence,‘ that the 
farmers of the revenue were required to make their payments in 
the old coins, a rule which must have ensured a constant demand 
for a denomination of which the supply could not be increased. 

This distinction is not mentioned in the Dutch Relations. 
Possibly their silence is accidental, but it suggests that, up to 

1 In the leading authority on the subject, Sir W. Elliot’s Coins of Southern 
India, the Moslem coinage was reserved for a separate work, but none has yet 
appeared; and the museum catalogues I have seen throw very —_ light on 
this period. 

2 See Hobson-Fobson, s.v. 

3 Tavernier, 11, 71. 

4 English Factories, x11, 327. 
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about 1614, the premium on the old coins was not so great as to 
constitute a disturbing factor in commerce. The earliest 
reference? I have found to the distinction is in 1621; the amount 
of the premium is not stated in that reference, but entries in the 
invoice of the Naerden, which sailed in that year, indicate about 
14 per cent. Twelve years later the premium was 25 per cent.; 
in 1651 it was over 30 per cent.; in 1655 it was 43 per cent.; and 
in 1667 it was forced up temporarily to 70 per cent., apparently 
because the Golconda Treasury had ‘cornered’ the stock of the 
old coins. 

This premium was, however, purely factitious. While there 
are occasional suggestions of debasement, the new coins were 
ordinarily equal to the old in metallic content,? and we can 
therefore regard the pagoda, other than the ‘old’, as a stable unit 
from the days of the Vijayanagar kingdom throughout the 
greater part of the seventeenth century. The weight} was 
approximately 52-53 grains, and the fineness about 213 carats; 
the value when these Relations were written was from 7s. to 
78. 6d., but it increased somewhat as the century went on, 
because the silver-price of gold was rising, and Bowrey and 
Fryer agree‘ in putting it at 8s. in the last quarter of the century. 

The smaller gold coin was the FANAM.S Schorer tells us that 
the pagoda contained 15 fanams in Pulicat and Masulipatam, 
but 16 in Nizimpatam. The anonymous Relation, which refers 
primarily to the latter town, has 15; a different fanam in a place 
of this size is improbable, though not impossible, and I suspect 
Schorer’s 16 to be a slip or a copyist’s error. The figure of 15 
cannot be checked by the Book of Weights, which gives the 
Portuguese coins in terms of fanams, but does not mention 
pagodas ; but it is confirmed by the early English correspond- 

* English Factories, 1, 262; IV, 2773 IX, 153 X, 423 XI, 327. 

* Tavernier, u, 71; English Factories, x11, 327. 

3 Fryer, 11, 132. He gives the fineness in terms of the local standards, which 
can be converted into carats (approximate) by his reference to the 20s. piece, 
which, as the Curator of the Royal Mint informs me, was of 22 carats at this 
period. * 

4 Bowrey, 114; Fryer, 11, 132. 

3 See Hobson-Jobson, s.v., for the derivation. The word is apparently an 
Arabic form of Tamil panam. 
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ence,! and by numerous entries in Dutch invoices, so that it is 
quite certain that, at any rate up to about 1620, it was the 
accepted rate on the seaboard, both in Golconda and in the 
Hindu territory further south. Later in the century the position 
is different: Bowrey? shows 32 in Madras, 24 in Pulicat, 12 in 
Golconda, 18 in Porto Novo, while other late accounts show 
similar diversity. It would be going beyond the scope of this 
volume to enquire how this divergence came about; so much 
has been said merely to make it plain that ‘fanam’ in the first 
quarter of the century meant something different from the 
fanam of later writers. Taking the pagoda at from 7s. to 7s. 6d., 
the fanam at this period would be worth just about 6d., the 
equivalent given by Methwold. 

The figure of 15 is not given by Elliot as ruling in the Hindu 
South; according to him,} the traditional rate was to fanams, 
each of about 5 gr., to the pagoda. We may conjecture that the 
amount of alloy in the fanam had been increased by the time 
these Relations were written, so that 15, instead of 10, went to 
the pagoda, but precise evidence on this point is not available. 


Copper. The coins of copper, or possibly some base metal, were 
usually spoken of by merchants as casH,* but this word cannot 
be taken as denoting any specific denomination; like the ‘pice’ 
(paisa) of the contemporary Mogul Empire, it was applied to 
whatever copper coins were current in a particular locality, and, 
while it may be translated colloquially as ‘coppers’, it can be 
interpreted only by the context in which it appears. 

Regarding the Hindu territory, Schorer tells us that the fanam 
was worth 20-22 cash in Tegnapatam, and 20-24 in Pulicat. 
Thus for the Hindu seaboard he mentions only a single coin. 
In Golconda, on the other hand, the scales varied. In Nizam- 
patam, a fanam was worth 8-9 nevels; and a nevel was worth 
4-5 tar-cash. In Masulipatam, the fanam was worth 8-9 nevels, 
and 7o-80 tar; and one tar was worth 4 small-cash. The 

t E.g., English Factories, t, 263- 

2 Bowrey, 114. 

3 Coins of South India, 56, 146. 


4 From Tamil Rasu, through Portuguese caixa (x having the sound of sh), 
and fused with the English word (Hobson-Fobson, and OED., s.v.). 


. 
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anonymous Relation gives 8-9 nevels to the fanam, and 3, 4, 5, 
or 6 tar to the nevel: the two writers are thus in agreement for 
the Nizimpatam region. 

The word Nevet has not been recognised by any of my 
correspondents, and must have gone out of use. It is clear 
however that the nevel of the Relations is what English mer- 
chants in this region called cash. Writing in 1621, after four 
years’ experience as accountant at Masulipatam, Matthew Duke 
complained‘ that the accounts “being kept at 9 c[ash] to the 
fan[am] and 15 fa[nams] to the pagodo breeds intollarable 
fractions”, and urged that the fanam should be taken in the 
accounts as 8 cash; the invoice of the Swarte Beer shows that 
this practice had already been adopted by the Dutch in 1619. 
With the fanam about 6d., the nevel would be worth about three 
farthings. 

The name of the next smaller unit, the TAR,? is indeterminate. 
Quotations given in Hobson-Jobson show that the name was 
frequently applied to a small silver coin, and Sir Walter Elliot 
questioned a statement that it denoted copper; but in the present 
case the value is so small as to exclude the idea of silver, while 
the wide range of fluctuations given above suggests that it may 
have been some metal cheaper than copper, perhaps lead, which 
is known to have been used as currency in the south both before 
and after our period. 

According to Schorer’s figures, tar had different meanings in 
Nizampatam and Masulipatam, one tar of the former market 
being worth two tars of the latter. Finally, Masulipatam had 
quarter-tars, which Schorer calls ‘small cash-lets ’ (cleyne caskens). 

Taking then the traditional ratio? of 80 kasu to the fanam, the 
coins named by Schorer were as follows. In Tegnapatam and 
Pulicat the cash was a 4-kasu; in Nizimpatam, the nevel was « 
‘10-Rkdsu, and the tar, 2-kasu; in Masulipatam, the nevel was 
again 10-kasu, but the tar was one-Rasu, and a quarter-kasu also 
was current. 

‘English Factories, 1, 263. 

> Hobson-Fobson, s.v. Tara; Coins of South India, 58. 
3 Coins of South India, 137, 142. 

4 Coins of South India, 59. 
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Armozeen (silk stuff), 62 

Arratel (Portuguese pound), 54, 90 

Artillery, 53 

Artisans, 19, 27, 63, 71 

Astrology, Astronomy,15, 55,74,76 

Ava, kingdom, 48 

Aya (Ayya), personage, 51 

Ayuthia, capital of Siam, 44n, 48n 


Babel Mandeb, strait, 37. 

Bagnagar, see Hyderabad 

Bahar, weight, passim; discussed, 
88 ff. 


Bahmani kingdom, xiii 


Balaghat (uplands), 68 
Baldzus, P., quoted, passim; title, 
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Ball, G., 23 

Baly, island, 28 

‘Bama Narina’, 29 

Bamboos (bamboson), 45 

Bananas, 85 

Banda, island, 4 

Bandar, see Masulipatam 

Banians, banyans, 16, 59, 82; ban- 
yan trees, 85 

Bantam, seaport, xxiv, xxix, xxxviii, 
xxxix, xlii, 382, 49, 61, 64 

Bany Bram, 46 

Barbosa, D., quoted, passim; title, 
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Baros (Barus), seaport, 38 

Basbell Raw, 11 

Bases, pair of, 27; guns, 53 

Bashawes, 11 

Batavia, capital city and seaport, 
xxx, xlii, 23, 38.2, 49 

Bears, 85 

Beef, not eaten by Hindus, 17, 19, 
59, 7° 

Begin ende Voortgangh (collection of 
voyages), quoted, passim; biblio-~ 
graphy, xliv, 97 

Bellamkonda, fortress, xlv, 12, 79 

Bengal, Bay of, xx, xxiii, 1, 387, 
39-41 

Bengal(a), province, passim; de- 
scribed, 39-41; coasting trade, xx, 
40, 59, 61, 64; Portuguese in, 5, 
40, 41, 69 

‘Benjamin’, Benzoin, 37, 38, 39, 
60, 62 

Berar, kingdom, xiii, xv, xvi 

Betel(e), 8, 18, 28, 74 

Betilies (varied spelling), 38, 39, 80 

Bezoar stones, 34, 35 

Bezwada, town, 68n 

Bidar, kingdom, xiii, xvi 

Bijapur, kingdom, xiii, xvi, 10, 56, 


92 
Birth ceremonies, 26 
Bisnagar, see Vijayanagar 
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‘Blacks’, 53 

‘Block-saint’, see Lingam 

Boga Waro, see Prostitutes 

Bombay, 90 

Borneo, island, 52, 62 

Both, P., 53 

Bowrey, 1 ., quoted, passim; title, 97 

Brahmans, passim; described, 14, 
15, 55, 70; religious position, 13, 
14, 69; occupations, 14, 57, 69, 70, 
82 

Brazil-wood, 39, 60 

Broadcloth, 62 

Buddhism, 42, 43 

Bull, Papal, 27 

Burial, 27, 58, 72 

Burma, group of kingdoms, xix, 
42-48 

Butter, 16, 40, 54, 60, 63, 68 


Cabayas (coats), 76 
Cairo, see Coir 
Calendars, Hindu and Moslem, 83, 


84 
Calico, xix, 16, 35, 37, 38, 40, 80, 81 
Calicut, seaport, 15, 357, 49 
Cambay, seaport, xxviii, 49 
Camboja, i.e. Cambodia, 372, 39 
Camlets (Chamblets), 37 
Camphor, xx, 38, 52, 60, 62 
Campo Waro, see Kapu 
Candy, city, see Kandy; unit of 
weight, see Bahar 
Cash, copper coins, passim; dis-~ 
cussed, 94, 95 
Caste, 14ff., 59, 70 
Cattle, 63, 86; price of, 17, 63 
Celytones (coasting craft), 69 
Ceylon, island, xx, xxi, 1, 2, 36, 60, 
61, 64 
Chatigan, see Chittagong 
Chaul, seaport, xli, 79 
Chay-root, xviii, xix, 35, 54, 55,77; 
te] 


Cheese, 63 

Chhapa-dalaht (local tax), 64 

Chiengmai, town, 44 

Children, birth and rearing of, 26, 
59, 77; sold as slaves, 39 

China, country, 38, 43, 52 

China commodities, 38, 39 

China root, 60 

Chintz (Chit, Chant), see Patterned 
goods 
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Chittagong (Chatigan), seaport, 1, 
38n 

Cinnamon, xxi, 61 

Citrons, 85 

Civet cats, 85 

Climate of Masulipatam, 6, 7, 83, 
84 

Clove, the, 36 

Cloves, xxi, 52, 62 

Coasting trade, xx, 39, 40, 607, 64, 


69 
Cochin (~yne), kingdom and sea- 
port, xx, xxi, 15, 60, 61, 64, 69, 89 
Coco-de-mer, 60 
Coconuts, 40, 60, 61 
Coinage, Coins, passim; discussed, 


91-95 
Coir, 40, 60, 64, 68 
Cokayne, W., xxxv 
Collypatan (Kalipatnam), village, 67 
Colombo, seaport, xx, 1, 2" 
Committy, see Komat! 
Comorin (Comoryne, etc.), Cape, 1, 


36 
Comoro Islands, xxviii 
Complexion of residents, 27, 53, 


Concubines, 58, 59; royal, 10 

Conlany, coastal village, 68, 69 

Connemont, coastal village, 68, 69 

Copper, 34; coinage, 91-95 

Cordage, see Coir 

Coromandel Coast, passim; limit 
of, 51; Europeans on, xx-xxv 

Cotebipa, Cotebixa, Cotubsha, 
etc., see Qutbshah 

Cotton, raw, xviii 

Cotton weaving and goods, xviii, 
= 35, $2 53, 54, 59, 60, 61, 63, 
0, 

Cotton yarn, xix, 38, 39, 60, 61 

Cotwall, see Kotwal 

Couto, D. de, quoted, passim; title, 
97 

Cowries, 60 

Cremation, 27, 58, 72, 73 

Crime, 14, 57, 83 

Crocodiles, 41, 64, 68 

Crops of Golconda, xviii, 8, 63 

Crystal, 33 

Cubit, measure, passim; discussed, 


Currency, passim; discussed, 91-95 
Customs duties, 52, 54, 55, 64, 65 


INDEX 


Dabhol, seaport, 79 

Damask, 39, 62 

Danes on East Coast, xxv, 2, 92 

de Brito, P., xli, 69 

Deccan, the, region, xiii-xvi, 92 

Deer, 63, 64, 85, 86 

de Hase, H., 31” 

Delft, pinnace, xxii 

Delhi, kingdom and capital city, 
xiii, xv 

Denton, A., xxiv 

Devadasi, see Prostitutes 

Diamond-mining, xviii, 30 ff., 38 

Dit, seaport, 90 

Dordrecht, the, 87n 

Doulia Latria, explained, 20n 

Dress, 16, 26, 27, 76, 77; of pro- 
stitutes, 18 

Drift, Signor, 49 

Dugarazupatnam, coastal village, 


Duke, M., quoted, 95 

Dungarees (calico), 80 

Dutch, the, passim; position in 
Europe, xxi; arrival in the East, 
xxi; factories established, xxii, 3; 
and described, 51-55; relations 
with English, xxiv; and with 
Portuguese, xxii—xxiv, 3-5) 57 64, 
69; in Arakan, 42; coinage, 52, 92 

Dutch EI. Company, xxi, XxKix 

Dutch Records, xxxviii, xl, xlii, 
xiii 

Dyes, xviii, xix, 54, 77; see also 
Chay-root, Indigo 

Dye-woods, xx, 39, 60 


Eagle-wood, 39, 52, 60, 62 

East India Company, xxiii, xxix— 
xxxi, 6 

Eclipse ceremonies, "4 

Ecour, village, 79 

Education, 18, 19, 59 

Eggs, price of, 63 

Elephants, 9, 56, 64, 85; trampling 


by, 57 

Ell, Holland, passim; size, 88 

Ellore, town, 79 

English, the, passim; established on 
East Coast, xxiii, 6, 55; relations 
with the Dutch, xxiv; with the 
Portuguese, xxiv, xxxv; with In- 
dians, xxv, 27; with Arakan, 42; 
with Pegu, 43-48; coinage, 92 
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Factories, Factors, passim; terms 
exp. , xxii, 47 

Famine in Gujarat, xxxi-xxziii; in 
Vijayanagar, 3 

Fanam (fanum), coin, passim; dis- 
cussed, 93, 94 

Fangam, see Jangama 

Farman, term explained, 127 

Farming system, 11, 32, 54, 55, 57» 
81, 82, 92 

Fauna of Golconda, 63, 64, 85, 86 

Ferrets, 86 

Ferries, 41 

Festivals, 20, 71-73 

Fireworks, 21, 25 

Firishta, chronicle of, quoted, pas- 
sim; title, 98 

Fish, 8, 63, 68 

Floods, 7, 68 

Floris, P. W., xvii, xxiii, 6, 532 

Foists, 69 

Forest, H., 44-48 

Fornication, 14, 26, 58, 59; see also 
Prostitutes 

Fort St David, see Tegnapatam 

Fortresses in Golconda, 11, 12, 
56, 78, 79 os 

Foster, Sir W., quoted, xxvii, xxxii, 
xxxv, 617 

Foxes, 86 

Frigat(e)s, 3 

Fruits of Golconda, 63, 85 

Fryer, J., quoted, passim; title, 98 

Funeral ceremonies, see Burial, 
Cremation 


Galleys, Galliots, 45 

Game, village, 79 

Ganges, river, 1, 41 

Ganjam (Gansam), place, 77 
Garnets, 33 

Gaz (measure), passim; discussed, 88 
Geldria, Fort, xxiii, 3, 4, 31, 53 
Gelupondy, village, 79 

Gentiles, passim ; term explained, An 
Gentive, passim; term explained, 8 
Gentu, passim; term explained, 53” 
Ghats, Eastern, xvii, 68” 
Ginetra, 27 

Gingee, town, xxii, 517 

Gingelly, Gingelly Coast, 517, 54, 


Glass, 59, 62 
Globe, the, xxiii, xxxvii, 6, 36, 63 
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Goa, city and seaport, xx, xxiv, 90 

Goats, 8, 34, 63, 86; sacrificed, 73 

Godavari, river, xvii, xxiii, 367, 
517, 63, 80 

Golconda, capital city and fortress, 
xlv, 8, 56, 78 

Golconda, kingdom, passim; form of 
name, xlv; history, xiii~xvi; de- 
scribed, xvi-xx, 8ff., 56ff., 67ff.; 
administration, xvii, 10, 11, 56, 57, 
77, 81-83; products, xviii~xx, 7, 8, 
30-36, 61, 63, 64, 68, 77-80; trade, 
xix, xx, 36-39, 59-61, 68, 69; 
revenue, 10, 56, 77, 79-813; re- 
ligions, xviii, 9, 12-14, 20-24, 57, 
7%, 75, 765 castes, 14-19, 59, 703 
social customs, 14-19, 24-27, 58, 
59, 70-74, 76, 78, 84; coins, weights 
and measures, 87-93 

Gold, xx, 34, 38, 39, 60, 62, 63; 
coinage, passim; discussed, 92-94 

Governors, passim; how chosen, 
xvii, 11, 54, 55, 57, 81; oppression 
by, xxxiii, 11, 57, 64, ‘65, 77, 81- 
835 severity towards, xvii, 11, 57, 

I 





Grapes, 85 

Green Lion, the, xxxix, xl 

Guilder, coin, 52 

Gujarat, kingdom and province, xiv, 
XV, xxii, xxviii, xxxi-xxxv, 60 

Gum(me) lack, see Lac 

Gunpowder, 64 


Hale House, Kensington, xxxvi 

Hanuman, Hindu god, 14 

Harbour-master (Shahbandar), 56, 
65, 81, 82 

Hasta (measure), passim; discussed, 


Havart, D., quoted, passim; title, 


9 

Heat-stroke, deaths from, 7, 84 

rHedgehogs, 86 

Hidraband, see Hyderabad 

Hindus, passim; calendar, 83, 84; 
castes, 14-19, 59, 70; morality, 14, 
71; religion, xviii, 12-14, 20-24, 
57, 71 ff., 75, 76; social customs, 
14-19, 24-27, 58, 59, 70-74, 76, 
78, 84; see also Widows, Widow- 
burning 

Hodges Ysmacl, 45 

Honey, 16, 40 
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Hooghly (Hagli), river, 40 
Hook-swinging, 23 
Horses, 37, 86 

Household gods, 24 
Hyderabad, city, xvii, 8, 72 


Ibrahim, King, xvi 

‘India’, special sense, 5 7, 41 

India Office Records, xxvii, xl 

Indigo, xviii, xix, xli, 35, 36, 37, 52, 
61, 79, 80 

Interest, rate of, 78 

Iron, xviii, xix, 34, 37, 38, 59, 61 

Isacksz, P., see Ysaacx, P. 


Jacobson, P., 7 

Jahangir, Emperor, xv; his Memoirs, 
quoted, passim; title, 98 

Jakatra, see Batavia 

Famood (fruit), 85 

Janeo (sacred thread), 14 

Jangama, sect, 15, 72 

Java, island, xix, 4, 31”, 49; see also 
Bantam, Batavia 

Jewe! , 18, 27) 45) 74 

Joint 'y, Hindu, 25 

sone T., 23 

oseph, B., xxviii, 49 

Justice, administration of, 47, 56, 

57, 82, 83 


Kahtiff (i.e. Khatib), 57 

Kammaian caste, 19 

Kandy, city, 2 

Kapu caste, 17, 29 

Karedu, seaport, 67 

Kasu, copper coins, see Cash 

Kedah, see Queda 

Kerseys, 62 

Khammamett, town, 61” 

Khandesh, kingdom, xiii-xv 

Khankhanan, the, 56” 

Kistna, river, xiii, xvii, 33, 55, 68, 
78, 79 

Kittysols (emblems of rank), 81 

Kollur, diamond-field, xviii, xxix, 
30ff. 

Komati caste, 14, 16 

Kondapalli, fortress, 12, 78, 79, 
80 

Kondavid, fortress, xy, 12, 78, 79 

Kos, measure of distance, 8n 

Kottapatam, coastal village, 67 

Kotwal (city governor), 29 
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Lac, 37, 38, 39, 40, 60; lac-work, 62 

Lahore (grade of indigo), 352, 36 

Land tenure, 10 

Lankeen, see Nankeen 

Larin, coin, 60, 85 

Laws of Golconda, 82 

Lead, 47, 52, 62; used for coinage, 
91, 95 

Leagues, #.e. Dutch miles, passim; 
explained, 522; local leagues, i.e. 
amada, 8 

Lefebure, J., xlii 

Lemons, 22, 63, 85 

Leopards, 85 

Lignum aloes, see Eagle-wood 

Lingam, phallic emblem, 15 2, 16, 21, 
72 

Lingayat sect, 15, 16, 72 

Linschoten, J. H., quoted, passim; 
title, 98 

Lioness, the, 40n 

Lisbon, xxi 

Littel, unit of weight, 61, 91 

Lombok, island, 28 

Long pepper, 40 


Mace, xxi, 52, 62 

Madagascar, island, 43 

Madiga caste, 197 

Madras, city, xxiv, 90, 92, 94 
Maghs, 427 

Mala caste, 19n 

Malabar coast, xx, xxi, xxix, 15, 
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Malacca, seaport, xx, 382 

Maldaer (‘amaldar), 72 

Maldive Islands, 60 

Malik Ambar, xv, 56 

‘Mallayor, the’, 46 

Malwa, kingdom or province, xiv, xv 

Maniar, island, 51, 77 

Mandeislo, J. A. de, quoted, xxviii 

Mangalagiri, shrine, 22 

Mangos, 85 

Manninge, Randall, xxviii 

Manrique, Fray Sebastian, quoted, 
42 

Marcandoo, 32 

Marriage, early, 24, 58, 70 

Marriage cecemonies and cus- 
toms, 24, 25, 58, 59, 70; in 
Arakan, 42 

Marshall, J., quoted, 23 

Martaban jars, 60 
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Masulipatam (Musuli-, -patnam), 
seaport, passim; form of name, 
xlvi-xlix; described, 6ff., 55 ff.; 
factories at, xxii, xxiii, 6, 55; pro- 
ducts, 8, 61, 63, 64, 80, 81; trade, 
36-39, 59-61; customs duties, 
xxiil, 64; prices current, 8, 61-63; 
coins, weights and measures, 61, 
88 ff. 

Matsya (= fish), and derivatives, xlviii 

Maund, unit of weight, passim; dis- 
cussed, 88 ff, 

Measures, scales of, 62, 84, 88 

Mecca and Medina, 37, 61 

Medenblick, the, 87n 

Megna, river, 42 

Memoirs of Jahangir, quoted, passim; 
title, 98 

Mendicants, 16, 21, 76 

‘Mesopotamia’ (Masulipatam), xlvii 

Methwold, William, passim; 

his Career, xxvii-xxxvi; family 
and early years, xxviii; first voyage 
to India, xxviii; at Masulipatam 
1618-22, xxix, 6; in England 
1623-33, xxxi; President of Surat 
1633-38, xxxi-xxxv; closing years 
1639-53, XXXV-Xxxvi 

his Relation: origin and biblio- 
graphy, xxxvi~xxxvii; text, 1-49 

Millets, xviii, 68 

Milo, Roman, 20 

Mir, title, 9, 57 

Mir Jumla, xvii, 57 

Miracles, 22 

Mirrors, 62 

Mocha, seaport, 36, 37, 617 

Moga (miiga), 40 

Mogul Empire, xiv-xvi, 10, 33, 39, 
42, 56 

Molucco Islands, 4, 64 

Money-changers, 16 

Monkeys, 85 

Monsoons, 37, 38, 61 

Moorees, calico, 45n 

Moor(e)s, see Moslems 

Morality in Golconda, 14, 71 

Moslems, passim; conquests in In- 
dia, xiii; position in Arakan, 42; 
calendar, 83; position in adminis- 
tration, 57, 78, 82; religion, 9, 13, 
57, 58; social customs, 58, 59, 72; 
trade, 59, 61 

Mosques (mesgits, masjid), 13, 57 
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Motupalli, seaport, 67 

Muhammad, King, xvi, xvii; Pro- 
phet, 9, 57, 58 

Muhamed Quli, King, xvi, xvii, 
5 

Music, 21, 25, 28, 71, 74 

Musk, 52, 62 

Muslin, xviii, xix, 38, 39, 80 

Musulipatnam, see Masulipatam 

Mylapore, see S. Thomé 


Naerden, the, 877, 93 

Nagalwancha (-waensa, etc.), vil- 
lage, 61, 79 

Nagaram, island, 807 

Naming-ceremony, 26 

Nandigama, fortress, 79 

Nankeen, 39 

Narasapur, ship-building centre, 
xxiii, xxxvii, 36, 51, 63, 67, 68, 80 

Narasimhasvami, temple, 22 

Narbada, river, xiii, xv 

Narsarcan, 45, 46 

Narsinga, .e., Vijayanagar, 38 

Néyak, xxii, 2, 11, 51”, 79 

Negaim Sha, see Ahmadnagar 

Negapatam (-patnam), seaport, xx, 
xxi, 2, §2, 61, 64, 69 

Nellore, town, 677” 

Nevel, coin, passim; discussed, 95 

Nichesa, 47 

Nipa (liquor), 60 

Nizémpatam (-patnam), seaport, 
xxii, xxiii, xJ—xlii, 6, 54, 55, 67, 73, 

79, 89 ff. 

Nizam Shah, dynasty and kingdom, 
see Ahmadnagar 

Nizam-ul-mulk, 107 

Noble, coin, 48 

Nunez, A., quoted, passim; his 
book described, 87 

Nutmegs, xxi, 52, 62 


Objama (Obyama), Queen, 53 

Officials, exactions and oppression 
by, xxxiii, 11, 57, 64, 65, 77; 81-83 

Oil, 16, 60, 68 

Omens, 76 

Onions, 16 

Oppression by officials, xxxiii, 11, 
57, 77, 78, 81-83 

Oranges, 63, 85 

Orissa, province, xiv, xvi, 3973 
Orissa Coast, 51, 54, 67, 68 
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Pagoda, coin, passim; discussed, 92, 
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Pagodas, Hindu temples, 13, 20, 22, 
57, 7, 73 

‘Painters’, 7.e., cotton-printers, 19, 63 

Palanquins (palamkeenes, etc.), 7, 
19, 27, 83 

Paleacat, Pallegat, etc., see Pulicat 

Palm leaves used for paper, 15,48 

Pardao, coin, 52 

Pariahs, 19, 70, 72 

~patam, -painam, forms | explained | xlvi 

Patterned goods, xviii, xix, xxii, 47, 
35, 38, 39, 52, 53s 54» 60, 61, 63 

Patteson, H., xxix 

Pegu, kingdom, xx, xli, 1, 36, 37, 38, 
43-48, 59, 61, 64, 69n 

Pelsaert, F.. 2 quoted, em title, 98 

Penner, river, xvi, 6 

Pentakota, coastal village, 67, 68 

Pepper, xxi, 38, 52, 60, 62; long, 40 

Pepwell, H, xxviii 

Perak, seaport, 60, 61 

Percalles (calico), 80 

Periplus, the, xlviii 

Persians in Golconda, xvi, xvii, 
55, 56, 57, 59, 78 

Periru, town, 67, 68, 80 

Petane (Paithan), town, 86 

Petapoley, see Nizimpatam 

Pigs, 8, 49, 58, 63 

Pilgrimage, Pilgrimes, see Purchas 

Pilgrims, 1, 37, 71, 76 

Pine-apples, 85 

Pinnace (vessel), passim; term ex- 
plained, 55” 

Pintado, see Patterned goods 

Pirates, Red Sea, xxxiv 

Piriawes, see Pariahs 

Pitch, 60 

Polygamy, 14, 58, 59, 70 

Pomegranates, 85 

Porcelain, xx, 38, 39, 55, 60, 62 

Porters, 19 

Porto Novo, seaport, 61, 69, 94 

Portuguese, passim; Asiatic empire, 
xx-xxv; East Coast settlements, 
XX, 3-53 relations with the Dutch, 
xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 3-5, 57, 64, 693 
and with the English, XXiV, XXXV} 
in Ceylon, 2; in Bengal, XX, 5, 40, 
41, 69; commercial activities, xxi, 
53, 64, 69; coinage, 52, 85; weights 
and measures, 88-90 
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Potatoes, 8 

Poultry, price of, 8, 63 

Pounds, units of weight, passim; dis- 
cussed, 89, 90 

Presents, 45, 46, 48, 57, 64, 65 

Priaman, seaport, 38, 49, 60, 61 

Prices current, 8, 17, 34, 61-63 

Prints, xix; seee also Patterned 
goods 

Private trade, xxix, xxx, xxxii 

Prostitutes, 17-19, 20, 59, 71, 72, 
7 

Ptolemy, xlviii 

Pulicat, passim; described, 3-5, 53, 
54; Dutch at, xxii, xxiii, 3, 4, 53; 
English at, xxiv; Portuguese at, 
xxil, xxiii, 4; centre for patterned 
goods, xix, xxi, 53; trade, 53, 54; 
coins, weights and measures, 54, 
88-95; customs duties, 54 

Pulicat, Queen of, xxiii, 53 

Pulse, xviii, 8, 68 

Purchas his Pilgrimage, and his Pil- 
grimes, quoted, passim; title, 98 

Pythagoras, rule of, 59, 70 


Qazi (Moslem official), 56, 81 

Queda, seaport, 60, 61 

Quicksilver, 39, 52, 62 

Qutbshah, dynasty, xliii, 9, 67; see 
also Golconda 

Qutb-ul-mulk, title, xvi, 9” 


Rackt rent, 10 

Raetel, see Arratel 

Rahimi, the, 362 

Rajahmundry, fortress, 79, 80 

Rajputana, region, xv 

Rama, incarnation of Vishnu, 292, 
75 

Rangoon, 45”, 467 

Rats, field, 86 

Rattans, 37 

Ray Rao (Raw), 31 

Real (rial) of eight, 27, 37, 38, 85 

Red Sea trade, xlii, 37, 61 

Religion, see Buddhism, Hindus, 
Moslems 

Revenue of Golconda, 10, 56, 77; 
79, OT 

Rice, xviii, 8, 38, 39, 40, 54, 60, 63, 
68, 80 

Roundels (emblems of rank), 8 

Rubies, 39, 48, 60, 63 
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Sabandaer, Shahbandar, see Harbour- 
master 

Sail-cloth, 64, 807 

S. Thomé, seaport, xx, xxi, xxii, 3, 
4, 53, 547, 61, 64, 68 

Salempores (calico), 80 

Salomon, the, 36 

Salt, 54, 68, 77, 80 

Saltpetre, 52, 647” 

Sampans (coasting craft), 68 

Samuel, T., 44, 46, 48 

Sandal-wood, 52, 60, 62 

Sandrapatla, village, 79 

Sappan-wood, see Brazil-wood 

Sapphires, 33%, 39, 48, 60 

Satin, 39 

Satpura hills, xiii 

Sayyid, see Mir 

Schengan, see de Brito, P 

Schoonhoven, the, 877 

Schorer, A., passim; his career, 
xxxvii-xl; his Relation, biblio- 
graphy, xl; text, 51-65 

Sea-bathing, 21, 74 

Self-torture, 21, 73; see also Hook- 
swinging 

oe (weight), passim; discussed, 

Seychelles Islands, 60n 

Shahjahan, Emperor, xv 

Sheep, 8, 86 

Sherbet (sharbol), 22 

Shi‘a (Moslem sect), 9, a 13, 58 

Ship-building, 36, 63, 80 

oe ia country, 38%, 39 43, 


Signalling, tnilitary, 12 

Silk, xx, 39, 40, 52, 60, 62 

Silver, Xx, 34, 38; coinage, gr 

Singapore (Singapura), Cape, 1 

Siriam (Syriam), seaport, xli, 45, 
69n 

Siva, Hindu god, 14, 21, 77 

Slavery, 3, 393 slave-children, legi? 
timacy of, 58, 59 

Small-pox deity, 22, 23 

Snakes, 86; snake-charmers, 21; 
snake-stones, 34.7 

Soldiers, pay and position of, 11, 
78,79 

Souri, A. +9 3T 

Spain, xxi, xxiv 

Spelter, 52, 62 

Spice Islands, xxi, 542 
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Spices, xx, xxi, 54, 60; see also Cin~ 
namon, Cloves, Mace, Nutmegs, 
Pepper 

Staveley, Js 44-48 

Steel, xviii, xix, 34, 37, 38, 61 

Stower, R., 7 

Streynsham Master, quoted, pas- 
sim; title, 98 

Sugar, 16, 40, 60, 62 

Sulphur, 38, 52, 60, 62, 64” 

Sultan Quli, King, xvi 

Sultannees, coins, 37 

Sumatra, island, xxix, 4, 36-38, 49; 
see also Achin, Priaman, Tiku 

Sunni (-ee) (Moslem sect), 9, 12, 
13, 58 

Supervisors, Revenue, 82 

Surat, seaport, xxvi, xxviii, xoxd- 
XXXV, xIti, 36, 49 

Suttee, see Widow-burning 

Swarte Beer, the, 87n, 95 

Syriam, see Siriam 


Talaings, 46n, 47 

Talikota, battle of, xiv, 2” 

Tamarind trees, 85 

Tambreve, island, 55, 77 

Tapti, river, xiii 

Tar, coin, passim; discussed, 95 

Tatipaka, island, 80 

Tavernier, J.-B., quoted, passim; 
title, 98 

Teak, 80 

Tegnapatam, seaport, xxii, 51~53, 
61, 69, 89, 94, 95 

Telingana, province, xvi 

Telugu language, xviii 

Temples, see Pagodas 

Tenasserim (Tannassery), country, 
1, 36, 37, 39, 48, 49, 59, 61, 64 

Ter Goes, the, xlii 

Terry, Rev. E., quoted, xxviii, 


36 
* Theft, punishment of, 57, 83 
Thomason (-szoon), A., 4, 31 
Tierepopelier (Tirupapuliyir), fac- 
tory, 51-53 
Tigers, 85 
Tiku, seaport, xxix, 38, 49 
Timber, 80, 85 
Tin, 34, 39, 47, 52, 60, 62 
Tirumala, shrine, 75 
Tirupati, town, 75 
Tobacco, xviii, 36, 37, 38, 60 


INDEX 


Tola, unit of weight, 52, 84, 89, 90; 
Tolam, 52 

Topaz, 33 

Tortoiseshell, 62 

Trade winds, 37, 61 

Tranquebar (Trangabay), fort and 
factory, xxiv, 2, 92 

Transit dues, m, 33 

Transmigration of souls, 14, 75 

Travelling, 19, 41, 84 

Treaty of Defence (1619), xxiv, 4, 


5 

Tumblers, see Acrobats; for drink- 
ing, 62 

Turks, religion of, 9, 58; com- 
plexion, 59 

Tutenague, see Spelter 

‘Twelve years’ truce, xxiv 


Unicorn, the, xxix 


Vainateyam, mouth of Godavari, 
80n 

Vaisya, see Banians 

Valentijn, F., quoted, passim; title, 
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van Berchem, Wemmer, xxii-xxiv, 
Xxxviii, 64, 65 

van den Broeke, P., xl, xlii, xliv 

van Ravesteyns P, G.,, xii, xliii 

van Soldt, xxii 

van Wesick, J., xxxviii, xli, xlii, 
56n, 74, 847 

Vasishta, mouth of Godavari, 367, 
807 

Vegetarianism, 8, 14, 16, 55, 59, 
7° 

Vellore, capital city, xiv, xvi, xxii, 
xxiii, 27, 53 

Velvet, 62 

Venkata I, King of Vellore, xvi, 
xxiii, 2", 53” 

Vermilion, 52, 62 

Vijayanagar, kingdom and capital 
city, xiv, xvi, xx, 1, 2, 38, 39, 78, 
92 

Vindhya mountains, xiii 

Vinukonda, fortress, 79 

Vishnu, Hindu god, 14, 29 

Viss (Vyse, etc.), unfit of weight, 
passim; discussed, 88 ff. 

Viziapore, see Bijapur 


Wages, 11, 27, 63 


INDEX 


Wainscot colour, 27 

Warangal, town, xix 

Wax, 40, 62 

Weavers, weaving, xviii, xix, 16, 19, 
28, 63, 80, 81 

Weights, scale of, passim; discussed, 
88-91 

Wet, ambiguous word, 53” 

Wheat, 8, 63 bd 

“Whoores’, see Prostitutes 

Widow-burning (suttee), xxvii, 28~ 
30, 58, 74, 75 

Widows, Hindu, 25, 58, 72 
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Wine, 59 
Witchcraft, 83 
Writing materials, 15, 48 


Xenga, see de Brito, P. 
Xerafines, coin, 85 


Yams, 85 
Ysaacx Eyloff, Pieter, xxii, 84 


Zamorin of Calicut, 15 
Zangomay, see Chiengmai 
Zeloan, Ziloan, see Ceylon 
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Tre akluyt Society, established in 1846, has for its 

object the printing of rare and valuable Voyages, 
Travels, Naval Expeditions, and other geographical 
records. Books of this class are of the highest interest to 
students of history, geography, navigation, and ethnology ; 
and many of them, especially the original narratives and 
translations of the Elizabethan and Stuart periods, are 
admirable examples of English prose at the stage of its 
most robust development. 

The Society has not confined its selection to the books 
of English travellers, to a particular age, or to particular 
regions. Where the original is foreign, the work is given 
in English, fresh translations being made, except where it 
is possible to utilise the spirited renderings of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. The works selected for repro- 
duction are printed (with rare exceptions) at full length. 
Each volume is placed in the charge of an editor especially 
competent—in many cases from personal acquaintance 
with the countries described—to give the reader such 
assistance as he needs for the elucidation of the text. 
These editorial services are rendered gratuitously. In all 
cases where required for the better understanding of the 
text, the volumes are furnished with maps, portraits, and 
other illustrations, the author’s original plates, woodcuts, 
or drawings (if any) being reproduced in facsimile. 

One hundred volumes (forming Series I., see pages iv. 
to xiv.) were issued from 1846 to 1898 ; sixty-six volumes 
of Series II. (see pages xv. to xxi.) have been issued 
in the thirty-three years ending 1930. A brief index 
to these is given on pages xxiii. to xxix., and a list of 
works in preparation on page xxii. 

The Annual Subscription of ONE GuiIneEa—entitling 

-the member to the year’s publications—is due on January 1, 
and may be paid to 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED, I, Pall Mall East, London, 
S.W.1; 
American members should send their subscriptions to 
The Guaranty Trust Co., 140, Broadway, New 
York, 
and in such case the sum of 5 dollars is accepted as the 
equivalent of one guinea. 
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Members only have the privilege of purchasing the 
publications of the Society; these tend to rise in value, 
and some of those which are out of print are now only 
to be obtained at high prices. 


The present scale of charges is as follows :— 


First SERIEs, 


Partial Sets of 58 Vols., omitting the following, which 
are out of print :—Nos. 1 to 14, 
16 to 19, 22 to 27, 32, 33, 35 to 
39, 41 to 44, 48, 50 to 52, 55, 75 
and99 - . . £70 Os. Od. 
The following volumes cannot be en 
separately, but only as part of the 
Set of 58 volumes mentioned 
above :—Nos. 15, 20, 21, 28, 30, 
34, 40, 45, 53, 57, 74, 76, 78, 81, 
86, 92 to 95, 98, 100. 


Single Copies.—Nos, 29, 46, 47, 56, 58, 65, 87, at .. 15s. Od. 
Nos, 31, 49, 60 to 64, 66 to 73, 


77, 79, 80, 82 to 85, 90, 91, 96, 
97, at oe .. £1 Os, Od, 


Nos, 54, 59, 88, 89, at o -. £2 10s, Od, 


Seconp SERIES, 


Partial Sets of 55 Vols. (down to No. 66) omitting 
the following, whichare outof print :— 


Nos, 1 to 10 and 33.. +e -. $45 Os, Od. 

Single Copies.—Nos. 13, 16, 17, 18, 21, 22, 42 3 10s. Od. 
Nos. 19, 20, 23, 26 to 29, 31, 32, 

” 36, 39, 43, 45, 46, 48, 55. . 15s. Od. 


Nos. 11, 12, 14, 15, 24, 25, 30, 34, 
35, 40, 44, 47, 50, 51, 52, 54, 56, 
57, 58, 60, 62, 63, 64, 66... -. £1 Os, Ode 


Nos. 37, 38, 41, 49, 53, 59, 61,65 .. {1 5s. Od. 


Ladies or Gentlemen desiring to be enrolled as members 
should send their names to the Hon. Secretary, with the 
form of Banker’s Order enclosed in this Prospectus. 
Applications for back volumes should be addressed 
to the Society’s Agent, Messrs. B. Quaritcu, L1D., 
11, Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London, W.r. 
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WORKS ALREADY ISSUED. 


FIRST SERIES. 
1847-1898. 


1—The Observations of Sir Richard Hawkins, Knt., 
In his Voyage into the South Sea in 1593. Reprinted fram the edition 
of 1622, and edited by ApMIRAL CHARLES RaMsAy DRINKWATER 
Betuung, C.B. pp. xvi. 246. 
(First Edition out of print. See No. 57.) Issued for 1847. 


2—Select Letters of Christopher Columbus, 
With Original Documents relating to the Discovery of the New World, Trans: 
lated and Edited by RicHarp HENRY Major, F.S.A. pp. x¢. 240. 
(First Edition out of print, See No. 43. Two copies only were printed on 
vellum, one of which is in the British Museum, C. 29. k. 14.) 
Assued for 1847. 


3—The Discovery of the Large, Rieh, & Beautiful Empire of Guiana, 
With a relation of the great and golden City of Manoa (which the Spaniards 
call El Dorado), &c., performed in the year 1595 by SiR WALTER RALEGH, 
Knt.... Reprinted from the edition of 1596. With some unpublished 
Documents relative to that countyy. Edited with copious explanatory Notes 
and a biographical Memoir by Sik RopeR? HERMANN SCHOMBURGK, Ph.D, 


pp. Ixxy. xv. 1 Map. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1848. 


4—Sir Francis Drake his Voyage, 1595, 
By THoMas Maynarne, together with the Spanish Account of Drake’s 
attack on Puerto Rico. Edited from the original MSS. by WILLIAM 
DksBOROUGH CooLry, pp. viii. 65, (Out of print.) Issued for 1848. 


5—Narratives of Voyages towards the North-West, 
In search of a Passage to Cathay & India, 1496 to 1631. With selections 
from the early Records of . . . the East India Company and from MSS. 
in the British Museum. Edited by Toomas RUNDALL. pp. xx. 259. 2 Maps. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1849. 


ie 6—The Historie of Travatle into Virginia Britannia, 
Expressing the Cosmographie and Commodities of the Country, together with 
the manners and customs of the people, gathered and observed as well by those 
who went first thither as collected by WiLLIAM StRACHEY, Gent, the 
first Secretary of the Colony. Now first edited from the original MS. in the 
British Museum by Ricuarp HENRY Major, F.S.A. pp, xxxvi. 203. 1 Map, 
6 Illus. (Out of print.) Issued.for 1849. 


7- Divers Voyages touching the Discovery of America 
And the Islands adjacent, collected and published by RICHARD HakLuyt, 
Prebendary of Bristol, inthe year 1582. Edited, with notes & an introduction 
by JOHN WINTER Jones. pp. xci. 171. 6. 2 Maps. 5 Illus. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1850. 
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z 8~Memorials of the Empire of Japonia, 
In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. (The Kingdome of Japonia. 
Harl. MSS. 6249.—-The Letters of Wm. Adams, 1611 to 1617.) With a 
Commentary by THomas RUNDALL. pp. xxxviii, 186. 1 Map. 5 Tllus. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1850. 


9—The Discovery and Conquest of Terra Florida, 
By Don Ferdinando de Soto, & six hundred Spaniards his followers. Written 
by a Gentleman of Elvas, employed in all the action, and translated out of 
Portuguese by Kicttarp HAKLUYT. Reprinted from the edition of 1611. 
Edited with Notes & an Introduction, & a Translation of a Narrative of the 
Expedition by Luts HernANpez DE BrepMa, Factor to the same, by 
WILLIAM BRENCHLEY Ryg. pp. Ixvii. 200. v. 1 Map. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1851. 


10—Notes upon Russia, 
Being a Translation from the Earliest Account of that Country, entitled Rerum 
Muscoviticaram Commentarii, by the BARON SIGISMUND VON HERBERSTEIN, 
Ambassador from the Court of Germany to the Grand Prince Vasiley Ivanovich, ° 
in the years 1517 and 1526. Translated and Edited with Notes & an 
Tnvodvetion, by RicHarp Henry Major, F.S.A. Vol. 1. pp. clxii, 116. 
2 Illus. 
(Vol. 2=No, 32.) {Out of print.) Issued for 1851. 


1t—The Geography of Hudson's Bay, 
Being the Remarks of Captain W. Coats, in many Voyages to that locality, 
between the years 1727 and 1751. With an Appendix containing Extracts 
from the Log of Captain MIDDLETON on his Voyage for the Discovery of the 
North-west Passage, in H.M.S. ‘(Furnace,” in 1741-3. Edited by Joun 


Barrow, F.R.S., F.S.A. pp. x. 147+ 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1852. 


12—Notes upon Russia. 
(Vol. I.=No, 10.) Vol. 2. pp. iv. 266. 2 Maps. 1 Illus. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1852. 


18—A True Description of Three Voyages by the North-East, 
Towards Cathay and China, undertaken by the Dutch in the years 1594, 1595 
and 1596, with their Discovery of Spitzbergen, their residence of ten months in 
Novaya Zemlya, and their safe return in two open boats, By GERRIT DE 
Veer. Published at Amsterdam in 1598, & in 1609 translated into English 
by Witriam Puitie. Edited by Caartxs Titstong BekE, PhD., 
F.S.A. pp. exlii. 291. 4 Maps. 12 Illus. 

(Out of print, See also No. 54.) Issued for 1853. 


14-15—The History of the Great and Mighty Kingdom of China and 
the Situation Thereof. 

Compiled by the Padre Juan GONZALEZ DE MENDOza, & now reprinted from 
the Early Translation of R. Parke, Edited by Srr Georce THomas 
Staunton, Bart, M.P., F.R.S. With an Introduction by RICHARD 
Henry Major, F.S.A. 2 vols, 

{ Vol. 14 out of print.) Issued for 1854. 

a 
18—The World Encompassed by Sir Francis Drake. 

Being his next Voyage to that to Nombre de Dios. [By Sir FRancis 
DrakE, the Younger.] Collated with an unpublished Manuscript of Francis 
Fletcher, Chaplain to the Expedition. With Appendices illustrative of 
the same Voyage, and Introduction, by WILLIAM Sanpys WRricHtT 
Vaux, F.R.S. pp. xl. 295. 1 Map, (Out of print.) Issued for 1855. 
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17—The History of the Two Tartar Conquerors of China, 


Including the two Journeys into Tartary of Father Ferdinand Verbiest, in the 
suite of the Emperor Kang-Hi. From the French of Pére Pisrre JOSEPH 
p’ORLEANS, of the Company of Jesus, 1688. To which is added’ Father 
Pereira’s Journey into Tartary in the suite of the same Emperor. From the 
Dutch of Nico.aas WitTskn. ‘Translated and edited by the EARL OF 
ELLESMERE. With an Introduction by RicHarD HENRY Mayor, F.S.A. 
Pp. xv. vi. 153. (Out of print.) Issued for 1855. 


18—A Collection of Documents on Spitzbergen and Greenland, 


Comprising a Translation from F, MARTENS’ Voyage to Spitzbergen, 16715 a 
Translation from Isaac DE LA PEYRERE’S Histoire du Groenland, 1663, and 
God’s Power and Providence in the Preservation of Eight Men in Greenland 
Nine Moneths and Twelve Dayes. 1630, Edited by ADAM WHITE. pp. xvi. 
288, 2 Maps. (Out of print.) Issued for 1856, 





19—The Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to Bantam and the Maluco Islands, 


Being the Second Voyage set forth by the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the East Indies. From the edition of 
1606. Annotated and edited by Boron Corney, M.R.S.L. pp. xi. 83. 
52. viii. 3 Maps. 3 Illus. (Out of print.) Issued for 1856, 


20-Russia at the Close of the Sixteenth Century, 


Comprising the Treatise, ‘The Russe Commonwealth” by Dr. Gites 
FLETCHER, and the Travels of Six JrRoME Horsey, Knt., now for the first 
time printed entire from his own MS. Edited by Sir Epwarp AuGusTUS 
Bonn, K.C.B, pp. cxxxiv. 392, Lssued for 1857. 


21—History of the New World. By Girolamo Benzoni, of Milan. 


Showing his Travels in America, from A.D. 1541 to 1556. with some 
particulars of the Island of Canary, Now first translated and edited by 
ADPMIKAL WI1L1AM HENRY SMYTH, K.S.F., F.R.S., D.C.L. pp. iv. 280. 
19 Illus, Tssued for 1857. 


22 -India in the Fifteenth Century, 


Being a Collection of Narratives of Voyages to India in the century preceding. 
the Portuguese discovery of the Cape of Good Hope; from Latin, Persian, 
Russian, and Italian Sources. Now first translated into English. Edited 
with an Introduction by RicHarD HENRY Major, F.S.A. pp. xc. 49. 
39. 32. 10. (Out of print.) Issued for 1858. 
¢ 

23—Narrative of a Voyage to the West Indies and Mexico, 


In the years 1599-1602, with 4 Maps and § Illustrations, By SAMUEL 
CHAMPLAIN. Translated from the original and unpublished Manuscript, 
with a Biographical Notice and Notes by ALICE WiLMERE. Edited by 
Norton SHAW. pp. xcix. 48. (Out of print.) Issued for 1858. 


24—Expeditions into the Valley of the Amazons, 1539, 1540, 1639, 


Containing the Journey of Goxza.o Pizarro, from the Royal Commen- 
taries of Garcilasso Inca de la Vega; the Voyage of Francisco de Orellana, 
from the General History of Herrera; and the Voyage of Cristoval de Acufia. 
Translated and edited by SiR CLEMENTS R. MakkHam, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
pp- Ixiv. 190, 1 Map. (Out of print.) Tssued for 1859, 
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25—-Early Voyages to Terra Australis, 


Now called Australia. A Collection of documents, and extracts from early 
MS. Maps, illustrative of the history of discovery on the coasts of that vast 
Island, from the beginning of the Sixteenth Century to the time of Captain 
Cook. Edited with an Introduction by RICHARD Henry Mayor, F.S.A. 
Pp. cxix. 200. 13. § Maps. (Out of print.) Issued for 1859. 


26—Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the Court 
of Timour, at Samarcand, A.D. 1403-6. 
Translated for the first time with Notes, a Preface, & an introductory Life of 
Timour Beg, by Sir Crements R. Marknam, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
pp. lvi. 200, 1 Map. (Out of print.) Issued for 860. 


27--Henry Hudson the Navigator, 1607-13. 


The Original Documents in which his career is recorded. Collected, partly 
translated, & annotated with an Introduction by GEORGE MICHAEL 
ASHER, LL.D. pp. ccxviii. 292. 2 Maps. 

(Out of print.) Issued for 1860. 


28—The Expedition of Pedro de Ursua and Lope de Aguirre, 


In search of El Dorado and Omagua, in 1360-61. Translated from Fray 
PEDRO Simon’s “Sixth Historical Notice of the Conquest of Tierra Firme,” 
1627, by WitLtaM Bo.Laert, F.R.G.S, With an Introduction by SiR 
CLEMENTS RK, MARKHAM, K.C.B, F.R.S. pp. lil, 237. 1 Map. 

Issued for s861, 


29-—The Life and Acts of Don Alonzo Enriquez de Guzman, 


A Knight of Seville, of the Order of Santiago, A.D. 1518 to 1543. Translated 
from an original & inedited MS. in the National Library at Madrid. With 
Notes and an Introduction by SrR CreMENTs R. MaRrkHaM, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. pp. xxxv. 168. 1 Illus. Issued for 1862. 


30—The Discoveries of the World 


From their first original unto the year of our Lord 1555. By ANTONIO 
GALVANO, Governor of Ternate. {Edited by F. pe Sousa Tavargs.] 
Corrected, quoted, & published in England by RicHarp HAKLUYT, 1601. 
Now reprinted, with the original Portuguese text (1563), and edited by 
ADMIRAL CHARLES RAMSAY DRINKWATER BETHUNE,C.B._ pp. iv. viiti.242. 
Issued for 1862. 


31—Mirabilia Descripta. The Wonders of the East. 


By Friar Jorpanus, of the Order of Preachers & Bishop of Columbum in 
India the Greater, c#rca@ 1330. Translated from the Latin Original, as published 
at Paris in 1839, in the Necwei? de Voyages et de Mémoires, of the Société de 
Géographie. " With the addition of a Commentary, by Cot, Sir HENRY 
Yure, K.C.5.1, R.E., CB. pp. iv. xviii. 68. Issued for 863. 


32—-The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema 
In Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Persia, India, & Ethiopia, a.p. 1503 to 1508. 
Translated from the original Italian edition of 1510, with a Preface, by 
Joun Winer Jonus, F.S.A., & edited, with Notes & an Introduction, 
by the Rev, Georce Percy BADGER. pp. cxxi. 321. 1 Map. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1863. 
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33--The Travels of Pedro de Cleza de Leon, A.D. 1532-50, 
From the Gulf of Darien to the City of La Plata, contained in the first part of 
his Chronicle of Peru (Antwerp, 1554). Translated & edited, with Notes 
& an Introduction, by Srr CLEMENTS R. MarkuHaM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
pp. xvi. Ivii. 438. (Vol. 2 = No, 68.) (Out of print.) Issued for 1864. 


34_Narrative of the Proceedings of Pedrarias Davila 
In the Provinces of Tierra Firme or Castilla del Oro, & of the discovery of the 
South Sea and the Coasts of Peru and Nicaragua. Written by the Adelantado 
Pascual de Andagoya. Translated and edited, with Notes & an Introduc- 
tion, by Sir CLemgents R, Markuam, K.C.B., F.R.S. pp. xxix. 88, 
1 Map. Issued for 1865. 


36—A Description of the Coasts of East Africa and Malabar 
In the beginning of the Sixteenth Century, by DuarTE Barposa, a 
Portuguese. Transiated from an early Spanish manuscript in the Barcelona 
Library, with Notes & a Preface, by LorD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY, 
pp. xi. 336. 2 Illus. (Out of print.) Issued for 1865. 


36-37—Cathay and the Way Thither. 
Being a Collection of mediseval notices of China, previous to the Sixteenth 
Centary. Translated and edited by Cotonzs. Sir Henry Yucsg, K.C.S.L, 
R.E., C.B. With a preliminary Essay on the intercourse between China & the 
Western Nations previous to the discovery of the Cape Route. 2 vols. 
3 Maps. 8 Illus. 
(Out of print ; see also Ser. I1,, Vol. 33.) Issued for 1866. 


38—The Three Voyages of Sir Martin Frobisher, 
In search of a Passage to Cathaia & India by the North-West, a.p. 1576-8. 
By GrorGs Best. Reprinted from the First Edition of HaKLUYT’s Voyages. 
ith Selections from MS. Documents in the British Museum & State Paper 
Office. Edited by ADMIRAL StR RicHARD COLLINSON, K.C,B. pp. xxvi, 
376. 2 Maps. 1 Illus. (Out of print.) Issued for 186]. 
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Moluccas, Siam, Cambodia, Japan, and China, at the close of the 16th Century. 
By ANTONIO DE MorGA, 1609. Translated from the Spanish, with Notes & 
a Preface, and a Letter from Luis Vaez de Torres, describing his Voyage 
through the Torres Straits, by Lorp STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. pp. xxiv. 431. 
2 Illus. (Out of print.) Issued for 1868, 


40—The Fifth Letter of Hernan Cortes 
To the Emperor Charles V., containing an Account of his Expedition to 
Honduras in 1525-26. Translated from the original Spanish by Don 
PASCUAL DR GaYANGOS. pp. xvi. 156. Issued for 1868, 


41—The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas. 
By the Ynca GaRcILasso pg La Veca, Translated and Edited, with Notes 
& an Introduction, by Sir Ciements R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Vol. 1. (Books I.-IV.) pp. xi. 359.1 Map. (Vol. 2,=No. 45.} 
(Out of print.) Issued fer 1869. 


42—Thoe Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama. 
And his Viceroyalty, trom the Lendas da India of GASPAR CORREA ; accom- 
panied by original documents, Translated from the Portuguese, with Notes 
& an Introduction, by LoRD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. pp. Ixxvii. 430. 
xxxv. 3 Illus, (Out of print.) Issued for 1869. 
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43—Select Letters of Christopher Columbus, 
With other Original Documents relating to his Four Voyages to the New 
World. Translated and edited by RICHARD HENRY Mayor, F.S.A. 
Second Edition. pp. iv. 142, 3 Maps. t Illus, 
(First Edition=No. 2.) (Out of print.) Issued for 1870. 


44—History of the Imams and Seyyids of ‘Oman, 
By Sauit-Ipn-Razix, from A.D. 661-1856. Translated from the original 
Arabic, and edited, with a continuation of the History down to 1870, by the 
Rev. GEorce Percy BapceEr, F.R.G.S. Pp. cxxvili. 435. 1 Map. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1870. 


45--The Royal Commentaries of the Yncas. 
By the Ynca GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA. Translated & edited with Notes, 
an Introduction, & an Analytical Index, by Sir CLEMENTS R, MARKHAM, 
KCB, F.R.S, Vol. H, (Books V.-IX.) pp. 553. 
(Vol. 1.=No, 41.) Issued for 187. 





46—The Canarian, 
Or Book of the Cunquest and Conversion of the Canarians in the year 1402, 
dy Messire JkaAN De BéTHENCOURT, Kt. Composed by Pierre Bontier and 
Jean le Verrier. Translated and edited by RicHarp Henry Major, F.S.A. 
pp. lv. 229. 1 Map, 2 Illus. Issued for 1871, 


47—Reports on the Discovery of Peru. 
I. Report of FRANcIsco DE XERES, Secretary to Francisco Pizarro. Il. Report 
of MicugL De AsvETE on the Expedition to Pachacamac. III, Letter of 
HERNANDO PizarKo to the Royal Audience of Santo Domingo. IV. Report of 
PEDRO SANCHO on the Partition of the Ransom of Atahuallpa. Translated and 
edited, with Notes & an Introduction, by Sirk Cugments R, MARKHAM, 
K.C.B, F.R.S, pp. xxii. 143. 1 Map. ‘ssued for 1872, 


48—Narratives of the Rites and Laws of the Yncas, 
Translated from the original Spanish MSS., & edited, with Notes and an 
{utroduction, by Six CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S, PP. Xx. 220. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1872. 


49—Travels to Tana and Persia, 
By Josara BarBaro and AmBRoGiO CONTARINI. Translated from the 
Mtalian by Wittiam THomas, Clerk of the Council to Edward VI., and by 
E. A. Roy, and edited, with an Introduction, by Lorp STANLEY oF 
ALDERLEY. pp. xi. 175. A Narrative of Italian Travels in Persia, in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteen centuries. Translated and edited by CHARLES 
GREY. pp. xvii. 231. Issued for 1873, 


50—The Voyages of the Venetian Brothers, Nicolo & Antonio Zeno, 
To the Northern Seas in the Fourteenth century. Comprising the latest 
known accounts of the Lost Colony of Greenland, & of the Northmen in 
America before Columbus. Translated & edited, with Notes and Introdue- 
tion, by RIGHARD Henry Major, F.S.A. Pp. ciii, 64. 2 Maps, 
(Out of print.) Lssued for 1873. 


51—The Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse in 1547-55, 
Among the Wild Tribes of Eastera Brazil. Translated by ALBERT Toorat, 
of Rio de Janiero, and annotated by Six RICHARD FRANCIS Burton, 
K.C.M.G. ‘pp. xevi. 169. (Out of print.) Issued for 1874. 
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$2-The First Voyage Round the World by Magellan, 1518-1521. 
Translated from the Accounts of PIGAFETTA and other contemporary writers. 
Accompanied by original Documents, with Notes & an Introduction, by LorD 
STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. pp. Ix. 257. xx. 2 Maps. 5 Iilus. 
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53—The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Daiboquerque, 
Second Viceroy of India, Translated from the Portuguese Edition of 1774, 
and Edited by WALTER DE GRAY Bixcn, F.R.S.L, Vol. 1. pp Ix, 256. 
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54—The Three Voyages of Willlam Barents to the Arctic Regions, in 1594, 
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By Gerrit pe VeER. Edited, with an Introduction, by Lieut. KooLEMANS 
BEYNEN, Second Edition. pp. clxxiv. 289. 2 Maps. 12 Illus. 
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55—The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 
Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese Edition of 1774, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by WALTER DE GRay BIRCH, F.RS.L. 
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56—The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster, Knt., to the East Indies, 


With Abstracts of Journals of Voyages to the East Indies, during the Seven- 
teenth century, preserved in the India Office, & the Voyage of Captain JOHN 
KNIGHT, 1606, to seek the North-West Passage. Edited by Srx CLEMENTS 
R. Marxuam, K.C.B., F.R.S. pp. xxii. 314. Assued for 1877. 


57—The Hawkins’ Voyages. 


During the reigns of Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, and James I. [Second 

edition of No. 1.] Edited by SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S.. 

pp. lii, 453. 1 Tus. Assued for 1877. 
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68~The Bondage and Travels of Johann Schiltberger, a Native of Bavaria, 
in Europe, Asia, & Africa, 
From his capture at the battle of Nicopolis in 1396 to his escape and return 
to Europe in 1427. ‘Translated from the Heidelberg MS., edited in 1859 by 
Professor KARL Fr. NEUMANN, by Commander JOHN BucuaN TELFER, 
RN,, F.S.A. With Notes by Professor P. Bruun, & a Preface, Introduction, 
& Notes by the Translator & Editor. pp. xxxii. 263. 1 Map. 
issued for 1878. 


59—The Voyages and Works of John Davis the Navigator. 


Edited by Apmirat SiR ALBERT HasTINGs MARKHAM, K.C.B. 
pp. xcv. 392. 2 Maps. 15 Illus. Issued for 1878, 


The Map of the World, A.D. 1600. 
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To illustrate the Voyages of John Davis. dssued for 1878. 
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60-6) - The Natura! & Mora! History of the Indles. 
By Father Josep DE AcosTA. Reprinted from the English translated edition 
of Edward Grimston, 1604; and edited by SIR CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, 
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62—The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 
Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese Edition of 1774, 
with Notes & an Introduction, by WALTER DE GRAY Biren, F.S.A. 
Vol. 3. pp. xliv. 308, 3 Maps. 3 Illus. (Index in No. 69.) 
(Vol. 1=No. 53. Vol. 2=No. 55. Vol. 4=No. 69.) Zssued for 1880, 


63~—The Voyages of Willlam Baffin, 1612-1622. 
Edited, with Notes & an Introduction, by SiR CLEMENTS R, MAKKHAM, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. pp. lix. 192. 8 Maps. 1 Illus. Assued for 1880. 


64—Narrative of the Portuguese Embassy to Abyssinia 
During the years 1520-1527. By Father FRANCISCO ALVAREZ. ‘Translated 
from the Portuguese & edited, with Notes & an Introduction, hy Lorp 
STANLEY OF ALDERLEY. pp. xxvii. 416, Issued for 1881, 


65--The History of the Bermudas or Summer Islands, 
Attributed to Captain NATHANIEL BuTLeR. Edited from a MS. in the 
Sloane Collection, British Museuin, by General Sin JOHN HENRY LEFROY, 
RA, K.CM.G., CB, FRS. pp. xii, 327. 1 Map, 3 Illus. 
Issued for 1881. 


86-67--The Diary of Richard Cocks, 7 
Cape-Merchant in the English Factory in Japan, 1615-1622, with Corres 
spondence (Add. MSS, 31,300-1, British Muscum). Edited by Six EpWARD 
MAUNDE THOMPsoN, K.C.B. Vol. 1. pp. liv. 349. Vol. 2. pp. 368. 
Issued for 1882. 


68. The Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru, 1532-1560. 
By PEDRO DE CIEZA DE LEON. 1554. ‘lranslated and edited, with Notes 
& an Introduction, by Sire CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


pp. Ix. 247. Jssued for 1883. 
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Second Viceroy of India. Translated from the Portuguese edition of 1774, 
with Notes & an Introduction, by WALTER DE Gray Birce, F.S.A. 
Vol. 4. pp. Xxxv. 324. 2 Maps. 2 IHus. Index to the q vols. 

(Vo). 1=No, 53. Vol. 2=No. 55. Vol. 3=No. 62.) Lssued for 1883. 


‘0-71—The Voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to the East Indies, 
From the Old English Translation of 1598. The First Book, containing his 
Description of the Kast. In Two Volumes, edited, the First Volume, by 
the late ARTHUR Coke RuRNELI, Ph.D., CLE, 3 the Second Volume, by 
PirteR ANTON TIFLE. Vol. 1. pp. lii. 307. Vol. 2. pp. xv. 341. 
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72-78—Early Voyages and Travels to Russia and Porsia, 
By ANTHONY JENKINSON and other Englishmen, with some account of the 
first Intercourse of the English with Russia and Central Asia by way of the 
Caspian Sea. Edited by EpwarD DELMAR MorGan, and CHARLES HENRY 
Coore, Vol. 1. pp. clxii, 176, 2 Maps. 2 Illus. Vol. 2. pp. 177-496. 
2 Maps. 1 Illus, dssued for 1885. 


74-75—The Diary of William Hedges, Esq., 
Afterwards Sir Wit11am Hepces, during his Agency in Bengal; as well as on 
his Voyage out and Return Overland (1681-1687). Transcribed with Intro- 
ductory Notes, etc., by R. BaRLow, and Illustrated by copious Extracts 
from Unpublished Records, etc. by Col. Sir Hmnry Vurz, K.C.S.1., 
R.E,, C.B., LL.D. Vol. 1. The Diary, with Index. pp. xii. 265. Vol, 2. 
Notices regarding Sir William Hedges, Documentary Memoirs of Job 
Charnock, and other biographical & miscellaneous illustrations of the time in 
India. pp. ccelx. 287. 18 Illus. (Vol. 75 out of print.) Issued for 1886, 
(Vol. 3=No. 78.) 


76-77—The Voyage of Frangois Pyrard, of Laval, to the East Indies. 
The Maldives, the Moluccas and Brazil, Translated into English from the 
third French edition of 1619, and edited, with Notes, by ALBERT 
Gray, K.C., assisted by Harry Cuartes Purvis Bet. Vol. 1. pp. lviti. 
1 Map. 11 Hlus. Vol. 2. Part I. pp. xlvii. 287. 7 Illus. 

(Vol. 2. Part II. =No. 80.) Issued for 1887, 


78—The Diary of William Hedges, Esq. 
Vol, 3. Documentary Contributions to a Biography of Thomas Pitt, Governor 
of Fort St. George, with Collections on the Karly History of the Company's 
Settlement in Bengal, & on Early Charts and Topography of the Huglf River. 
pp. cclxii. 1 Map. 8 Illus. Index to Vols. 2, 3. Issued for 1888, 
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79—Tractatus de Globis, et eorum usu, 
A Treatise descriptive of the Globes constructed by Emery Molyneux, and 
Published in 1592. By Rorert Hugs. Edited, with annotated Indices & an 
Introduction, by Sim Clements R. Markuam, K.C.B,, F.R.S, To 
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Salling Directions for the Circumnavigation of England, 
And for a Voyage to the Suaits of Gibraltar. From a Fifteenth Century 
MS. Edited, with an Account of the MS., by JAMES GaIRDNER; with 
a Glossary by Epwarp DELMAR MorGan. pp. |. 229, 37. 1 Hlus. 1 Map. 
issued for 1888, 


80—The Voyage of Frangols Pyrard, of Laval to the East Indies, the 
La Maldives, the Moluccas, and Brazil, 
Translated into English from the Third French Edition of 1619, and Edited, 
with Notes, by ALBERT GRAY, K.C., assisted by HARRY CHARLES PURVIS 
BELL. Vol. 2. Pt. If. pp. xii. 289-572. 2 Maps. Jssued for 1889. 
(Vol 1. Vol. 2. Pt. I. =Nos. 76, 77.) 


81—The Conquest of La Plata, 1535-1555. * 
1.—Voyage of ULricH ScHMIDT to the Rivers La Plata and Paraguai, from 
the origina! German edition, 1567. 11. The Commentaries of Alvar Nufiez 
Cabeza de Vaca. From the original Spanish edition, 1555. Translated, 
with Notes and an Introduction, hy H. E. Don Luis L. Domineuez, 
Minister Plenivotentiary of the Argentine Republic. pp. xlvi. 282, 1 Map, 

issued for 1889. 
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82-88—The Voyage of Frangois Leguat, of Bresse, 1690-98. 
To Rodrigues, Mauritius, Java, and the Cape of Good Hope. Transcribed 
from the first English edition, 1708. Edited and annotated by Capt. SAMUEL 
PasFiELD O1iver, R.A. Vol. 1. pp. Ixxxviii. 137. 1 Illus. 6 Maps. 
Vol. 2. pp. xviii. 433. § Illus. 5 Maps. Issued for 1890. 


84-85—The Travels of Pietro della Valle to India. 
From the Old English Translation of 1664, by G. Havers. Edited, with 
a Life of the Author, an Introduction & Notes by Emwarp Grey. 
Vol. 1. pp. lvi, 192, 2 Maps. 2 Illus. Vol. 2. pp. xii. 193-456. 
issued for 1891. 


86—The Journal of Christopher Columbus 
During his First Voyage (1492-93), and Documents relating to the Voyages 
of Joun CaBoT and GASPAR CORTE REAL. Translated, with Notes & an 
Introduction, by Str C.gMENTS RK. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. pp. liv. 
259. 3 Maps.-1 Illus. fssued for 1892. 


87—Early Voyages and Travels in the Levant. 
1,—The Diary of Master THomas DALLAM, 1599-1600. II,—Extracts from 
the Diaries ot Dr. JoHN CovEL, 1670-1679. With some Account of the 
Levant Company of Turkey Merchants. Edited by JAMES THEODORE BENT, 
F.S.A, pp. xIv. 305. Mus. Issued for 1892. 


88-89-—The Voyages of Captain Luke Foxe, of Hull, and Captaln Thomas 
James, of Bristol, 

In Search of a N.-W. Passage, 1631-32; with Narratives of the Earlier 
North-West Voyages of Frobisher, Davis, Weymouth, Hall, Knight, Hudson, 
Button, Gibbons, Bytot, Baffin, Hawkridge, & others Edited, with Notes & 
an Introduction, by MILLER Curtsty, F,L.S. Vol. 1. pp. cexxxi. 259. 
2 Maps. 2 llus. Vol. 2. pp. viii. 261-681. 3 Maps. 1 Illus. 
Issued for 1893. 


90—The Letters of Amerigo Vespucel 
And other Documents illustrative of his Career. Translated, with Notes & 
an Introduction, by SiR CLEMENTS R. Markuam, K.C.B.,F.R.S._ pp. xliv. 
121, 1 Map. Issued for 1894. 


91—Narratives of the Voyages of Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa to the 
Straits of Magellan, 1578-80. ¢ 4 
Translated and edited, with Illustrative Documents and Introduction, by 
Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S. pp. xxx. got. I Map. 
Issucd for 1894. 


, 92-03-94—The History and Description of Africa, 
And of the Notable Things Therein Contained. Written by AL-Hassan Inn- 
MoHAMMED AL-Wezaz AL-Fasi, a Moor, baptized as GIOVANNI Lzong, but 
better known as Leo AFRICANUS. Done into English in the year 1600 by 
John Pory, and now edited with an Introduction & Notes, by Dr Ropert 
Brown. In 3 Vols. Vol. 1. pp. viii. cxi, 224. 4 Maps. Vol. 2. pp. 225-698, 
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95—The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea. 


Written hy Gomes EANNES DE AzuRARA. Now first_done into English 

and edited by CHaRLEs RayMOND BEAZLEY, M.A, F.R.G.S., and EpGar 

PrestacE, B.A. Vol. 1. (Ch. i—xl.) pp. Ixvii, 127. 3 Maps. 1 lus. 
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96-97—Danish Arctic Expeditions, 1605 to 1620, In Two Books. 
Book 1. The Danish Expeditions to Greenland, 1605-07; to which is added 
Captain Jastes HaLi’s Voyage to Greenland in 1612. [Edited by CHRISTIAN 
Cari AUGUST GoscH. pp. xvi. exvii, 205. 10 Maps. 
Issued for 1896. 


Book 2. The Expedition of Captain Jzns MuNK to Hudson's Bay in search 
of a North-West Passage in 1619-26. Edited by CHRISTIAN CARL AuGust 
Goscn. pp. cxviii, 187, 4 Maps. 2 Mus. dssued for 1897. 


98—The Topographia Christiana of Cosmas Indicopleustes, an 
Egyptian Monk. 
Translated from the Greek and edited by Joun Watson McCainnie, LL.D. 
pp. xii. xxvii, 398. 4 lus, - Issued for 1897. 


99-A Journal of the First Voyage of Vasco da Gama, 1497-1499. 


By an unknown writer. Translated from the Portuguese, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by ERNEST GEORGE RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. pp. xxxvi- 
250, 8 Maps. 23 IHlus. (Out of print.) Issued for 1898. 


100--The Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of Guinea. 


Written by Gomes EANNES DE AzURARA. Now first done into English and 

Edited by CHARLES RayMonp Braziry, M.A, F.R.G.S., and EDGAR 

PRestacr, BA. Vol. 2. (Ch. xlii—xevii.) pp. cl. 362. 3 Maps, 2 Thus. 
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Edited from Contemporary Records by WILLIAM Foster. 2 vols. 
Portrait, 2 Maps, & 6 Illus. (Out of print.) Issued for 1899. 


3—The Voyage of Sir Robert Dudley to the West Indies and 
Guiana in 1594. 


Edited by Grorce FRreDeRIC WARNER, Litt.D., F.S.A. pp. Ixvi. 104. 
Portrait, Map, & 1 Illus. (Out of print.) Issued for 1899. 


4—The Journeys of William of Rubruck and John of Pian de Carpine 


‘To Tartary in the 13th century. Translated and edited by H. E. the Hon. 
Ws. Woopvi.Le ROCKHILL. pp. lvi. 304. 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1900. 


5—The Voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan in 1613. 


Edited by H. E. Sir ERnzst Mason Satow, G.C.M.G. pp. Ixxxvii. 242, 
Map, & § Illus. (Out of print.) Issued for 1900. 


6—The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell of Leigh in Essex. 


Edited by Ernest GEORGE RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S, pp. xx. 210. 2 Maps, 
(Out of print.) Issued for 1900. 


7-8—The Voyage of Mendana to the Solomon Islands in 1568, 


Edited by the Lorp AMHERST OF HACKNEY and BasIL THOMSON. 2 vols. 
45 Maps, & 33 Illus. (Out of print.) Issued for 1901. 


9—The Journey of Pedro Teixeira from India to Italy by land, 1604-05; 


With his Chronicle of the Kings of Ormus. Translated and edited by WILLIAM 
FREDERIC SINCLAIR, with additional Notes, &c., by DoNALD WILLIAM 
FERGUSON. , pp. cvii, 292. Index. (Out of print.) dssued for 1901. 


10--The Portuguese Expedition to Abyssinia in 1541, as narrated by 


CastanHoso and Bermupgz. Edited by RicHarp STEPHEN WHITEWAY. 
pp. exxxii. 296. Map, & 2 Illus. (Out of print.) Issued for 1902. 
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11—Early Duteh and English Voyages to Spitzbergen in the Seventeenth 
Century, 


Including Hesse. Gerritsz. ‘“ Histoire du Pays nommé Spitsberghe,” 1613, 
translated into English, for the first time, by Basti. H. Soursny, F.S.A. 3. 
and Jacon SEGERsZ. van der Brugge, ‘‘Journael of Dagh Register,” Amster- 
dam, 1634, translated into English, for the first time, by J. A, J. DE 
VILLIERS. Edited, with introductions and notes, by Sin MaRrin Conway. 
pp. xvi. 191. 3 Maps & 3 Hlus, Issued for 1902. 


12—The Countries round the Bay of Bengal. 
Fdited, from an unpublished MS., 1669-79, by THomas Rowrey, by SiR 
RicHARD CARNAC TEMPLE, Bart., C.ILE. pp. lvi. 387. 19 INus. & 1 Chart, 
Issued for 1903. 


18—The Voyage of Captain Don Felipe Gonzalez 
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company, to Kaster Island, in 1770-1771. Preceded by an Extract from 
Mynheer Jaco RoccRVEEN’s Official Log of his Discovery of and Visit to 
Easter Island in 1722. Transtated, annotated, and edited by Botton 
GLANVILLE CorNEY, 1.8.0. With a Preface by Admiral Sir Cyprian 
Brivee, G.C.B. 3 Maps & 4 Illus. pp. Ixxvii. 176. dssued for 1903. 


14, 15—The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez de Quiros, 1595 to 1606. 


Translated and edited by Str CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B, 2 vols. 
3 Maps. Issued for 1904. 


16—John Jourdain’s Journal of a Voyage to the East Indies, 1608-1617, 
{Sloane MS. 858, British Museum.) Edited by WiLLiam Foster. 
pp. Ixxxii, 394. 4 Maps. Issued for 1905. 


17—The Travels of Peter Mundy in Europe and Asia, 1608-1667. 
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1608-1628. Edited by Sir RicHharD Carnac TEMPLE, Bart., C.IE. 
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By Joris VAN SPEILBERGEN. An Account of his Voyage Round the World 
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By JouN Fryer, M.D., F.R.S. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction 
by Witiram Crooke, B.A. Vol. 1-11. (Vol. 1) Map & 6 Illus. pp. xxxviii. 
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Notes and an Introduction, by S1R CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B, 2 Maps, 
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